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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography is a survey of generally 
available studies and commentaries dealing with graduate education 
covering a U-year period, 1957-60. Citations cover the areas of 
history and the nature of graduate education; organization, 
administration, and support; graduate programs; the graduate student; 
the graduate faculty and faculty scholarship and research; and 
directories and bibliographies. Only published works are listed, 
including some mimeographed or multilithed monographs. (HJH) 
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Foreword 



THE PEOPLE of the United States have in recent years become 
deeply conscious of the crucial importance of national excellence 
in science and scholarship. They have learned to value the work of the 
Nation's graduate schools in preparing scholars and scientists, in 
carrying on basic and applied research, and in supplying faculty for 
the Nation's schools and colleges. Through their State and Federal 
governments, as well as through cooperative private endeavors, they 
have formulated c ^mprehensive plans and increased their material sup- 
port for the strengthening of f.dvanced gi^aduate study. The recent 
expansion of Federal graduate fellowship programs may be taken as 
evidence of a growing national Avillingness to take the necessary steps 
— including larger appropriations — for the further support of the 
Nation's graduate schools. 

The present is thus an opportune moment to take stock : to look at 
what graduate education has been and what it is becoming, and to 
develop a more precise understanding of what needs to be done* The 
. U.S* Office of Education has felt particularly obliged to be clear about 
graduate school needs and trends, not only because education per se 
is its special concern, but also because the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 has placed upon it specific responsibilities in the field of 
graduate education. 

In studying- gi^aduate education, one of our first concerns has been to 
summarize and analyze current thinking about it. This bibliography is 
a first step in the careful stock-taking which the Division of Higher 
Education has embarked upon, and should be useful to others who are 
interested in the future course of graduate education. 

Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 

Harold A. Haswell, 

Direetor^ Higher Education Programs Branch ♦ 
Division of Higher Education. 
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An Annotated Bibliography 

THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is a survey of generally available 
recent studies and commentaries dealing with graduate edu- 
cation. H covers the J^-year period, 19 57^-60; but it also includes 
many earlier publications of exceptional interest and importance. 
It includes general studies of the various aspects of graduate 
education in the arts» sciences, and professions; i£ does not include 
studies limited to graduate education in single academic or pro- 
fessional fields. The test for inclusion of an item has been its 
relevance to the great range of interests of deans of graduate 
schools, of graduate faculties and students, and of governmental 
and private agencies intimately concerned with graduate study 
and research. Hopefully, this test has been applied with sufficient 
tolerance to serve all readers well, yet with sufficient selectivity 
to save them from unproductive quests in irrelevant writings. 

Only published works are listed, including some mimeographed 
or multilithed monographs, but drafts of work in progress are not. 
Book reviews, reprints (but not revised editions) of pre-1957 
publications, and most brief summaries or preliminary reports of 
published studies have been omitted. Condensations, adaptations^ 
and republications of articles are listed in combination with the 
original and annotated as a single item. Serial articles and re- 
curring publications are usually also treated as a single item* 

Certain substantative exclusions should be mentioned. Publica« 
tions dealing with "higher education** in general have been pre- 
sumed irrelevant until they prove to deal also with matters touch- 
ing interests at the graduate level. Studies of professional educa- 
tion at the prpgr^iduate level, in particular those pertaining to 
schools of dentistry, medicine, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, 
and law, have also been excluded. Studies of college teachers and 
college teaching are not included unless they pertain specifically to 
graduate or university faculties or to matters, such as faculty 
scholarship and sabbaticals, which are of special importance to 
graduate faculty members. Of course, discussions of preparation 
for college teaching are included, as are studies of college teacher 
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supply and demand and writings dealing with early or apprentice 
college teaching. Except for a few tangential items, wdrks having 
to do with academic freedom have been excluded. The same may 
be said for studies of libraries and librarians. Finally, although 
the bibliography includes studies of the American graduate stu- 
dent abroad and of international educational exchange programs, 
it does not include studies of foreign universities* 

Annotations 

As far as possible, each author has been identified by his title 
or position at the time of publication. This information may 
sometimes help to indicate the importance of an entry. Doctoral 
dissertations are annotated on the basis of the published abstracts, 
and their authors are not identified by position. Extensive bibli- 
ographies are noted in the annotations, except those in doctoral 
dissertations. 

As far as possible, books are annotated as a whole, with specific 
reference to relevant sections where such analysis is necessary. 
A few books of composite content and authorship have been an- 
notated both in toto and in appropriate parts. Books of diverse 
contents, such as conference reports or annual proceedings, are 
usually listed only in their relevant parts. Each item is listed only 
once, under the heading which seemed most appropriate to it. 
However, most items are pertinent to more than one category, 
so that it has been necessary to add a number of cross-references 
at the end of each section. 

Index 

An index to the names of authors, editors, committee chairmen, 
contributors, and all other individuals named in titles or annota- 
tions is provided. Thin index also lists organizations, agencies, 
and committees mentioned as authors or sponsors. Finally, it in- 
cludes several topical headings, which will serve as supplements 
to the bibliography's divisions and subdivisions. 



I. History and Nature of Graduate Education 



\. History and Memorabilia 

1. Bates, Ralph S. Scientific So<?tV- 
ties in the United States* Second edi- 
tion. Now York : Technology Press and 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 297 p. 
{Author: Professor of History and 
Government, Massachusetts State 
Teachers College at Bridgewater.) 

Discusses the history and itiAucnce of the 
seiOntiAc societies in the United States. This 
scvond edition has l)Ocn augmented by the 
addition of chanter **The Atomie Age» 
10'l5-55.*' The other chapters are! (1) Seientl- 
flc Societies in Eighteenth Century America! 
(2) National Growth. 1800.1S65i (3) The 
Triumph of Specialisation, 1806- MUS; (4) 
American Seicntifte Societies and World 
Science* 1919-19«!4; and (5) The Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge. Hihliography: 43 
pages. 

2. BBANt Mary V. Development of 
the Ph.D. Program in the United States 
in the Nineteenth Century, Doctoral 
dissertation (Ph.D.). Columbus: The 
Ohio State University, 1953. 344 p.; 
Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts 18, 
No. 4:1325-28, April 1958. 

"This study includes the European back- 
ground from which the American Ph.D. pro- 
gram developed: an historical account of the 
exploratory period in the United States from 
1800 to ^: and the period of standardi/a* 
tion in the Uniteil States from 1870 to 1000." 
Five institutions were selec*cd for study (Yale, 
Harvard, L cnell* Michigan, and Johns Hop- 
kins) because "each represented a different 
type of leadership." 

3. Bestor, Arthuk. The American 
University: A Historical Interpretation 
of Current Issues. College and Univer- 
sity 32:175-88, winter 1957. {Author: 
Professor of History, University of 
Illinois.) 

A criticai survey of the development of the 
modern university curriculum, partteuiarl> of 



vocational ism and the free*elective Bystem— 
"two unfortunate consequences ... (of the) 
bitter plneteenth-eentury war between the 
sciences and the classics." 

4. Brooks, Robert P. The University 
of Georgia Under Sixteen Administra- 
tionSf 17 85-^1955. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1956. 260 p. {Author: 
Professor of Economics and Dean of 
Faculties, Emeritus, the University.) 

"My interest has been concentrated on finan- 
cial problems, the growth of the enrollment, 
and changes In the curriculum." 

5. Brubacher, John S., and Rudy, 
WiLUS. Higher Education in Transi- 
tion^ An American History: leSd-lBSG. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
494 p. {Authors: (1) Hallek Professor 
of the History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, Yale University; (2) Associate 
Professor of History, State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Mass.) 

Focuses primarily upon undergraduate edu^ 
cation, but discusses the origins of graduate 
education in Part III: The Rise of Universities 
in Nineteenth*Century America. 

6. Caruon, Malcolm. The Contract 
Colleges of Cornell University: A Coop- 
erative Educational Enterprise* Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958. 
186 p. {Author: Assistant Professor of 
Education and Assistant Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Detroit.) 

"Briefly* the problem involved iti the In- 
vestigatioti was to answer four questions! <i) 
how and under what circumstances did the 
Arst State Colleges at Cornetl University arise? 
(2) how did the GornelUstatc relationship re* 
specting these colleges develop after the foun* 
dation of the Arst college? <d) what ts the 
nature of the cor^ract college? (4) what is the 
legal relationship of the University to the 
state of New York?" l>rimarily a hlstortcd 
study* 
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7. Columbia University. Faculty 
OP Philosophy. A History of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy y Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. 808 p. 

Contains 13 chapters. 12 of which arc his* 
torics of each of the departments of the 
Faculty of Philosophy, written by department 
faculty members. The flrst chapter (p. 3*57) 
is a history of the Faculty as a whole and 
of ita relationships with the other Graduate 
Faculties and with Teachers College and Union 
Theological Seminary. This is written by Pro- 
fessor John Herman Randall, Jr., of the Pe- 
t-artment of Philosophy. 

8. CoRDASCo, Francesco G. M. Daniel 
Coit Oilman and the Protean Ph.D.: 
The Shaping of Ainerican Graduate 
Education. New York : Stechert-Haf ner, 
Inc., 81 East 10th St., N. Y. 8, 1960. 
160 p. 

Kot examined. 

9. . Tke Role of Daniel Coit 

Gilntan in American Graduate Educa- 
tion. Doctoral dissertation (Ed.D.). 
New York: New York University, 1959. 
298 p.; Abstract in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts 20, No. 4:1254, October 1959. 

Alms '*to place Daniel Coit Oilman (1831- 
1908) in the historical framework of the de- 
velopment of graduate education in the United 
States.*' Studies his activities at Yale, the 
University of California, and Johns Hopkins. 
Concludes that ''Johns Hopkins University ful* 
filled a haif*century of American graduate 
aspiration; essentially it was the culmination 
of a long, indigenous educational evolution. If 
the Oerman Wisaenschaftalehre . « • had any 
influence on Gilman and his Hopkins, It was 
n ainly subordinate to native Impulses.** 

10. Cowley, W. H. College and Uni- 
versity Teaching, 1858-1958. In Russell 
M. Cooper, The Two Ends of the Log: 
Learning and Teaching in Today*s 
College. Minneapolis : University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. p. 101-24; Same, 
condensed. Educational Record 89:311- 
26, October 1958. (Author: Professor 
of Higher Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity.) 

Reviews developments In college and Unlver-^ 
sIty educrttlon since 1868. ''Somehow these 
three functions—general ctlucation. specialized 
education, and rescafch-^must be operationally 
blended b^ter than they arc at present. How? 



This In my judgment Is the nxial question now 
facing American higher education,** Concludes 
by suggesting how these three functions can 
be reconciled and can enrich one another. 

11. Craig, Hardin. Woodroiv Wilson 
at Princeton. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. 175 p. 

a biography, the purpose of which is "to 
identify and explain Woodrow Wilson*s opinions 
and principles In the field of university educa* 
tion.** 

12. Eddy, Edward D., Jr. Colleges 
for Our Land and Time: The Land- 
Gi'ant Idea in American Education. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
328 p. (Author: Vice President and 
Provost, University of New Hamp- 
shire.) 

. . the story of how a system of higher 
education that was clearly lnadcf|uate to the 
needs of lu society acQuired a drastic re- 
direction that was Indigenous to AmcricRi of 
the movements and events that led .up to the 
change, and of the results that flow from It 
down to the contemporary period . . . ." Nine 
chapters: (1) The Background, (2) The Foun- 
dation stone. 1862. (3) The Struggle, 1863- 
1879, (4) The Idea Takes Shape, 1880-1880, 
(6) Form and Substance, 1900-1914, (6) The 
Response of Crisis, 1916*1937. (7) Maturity, 
1938-1956. (8) The Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges, (9) Some Philosophy and Some Conclu- 
sions* BiMlographyt p. 802-17. 

18. Eblls, Walter C. Honorary 
Ph.D.'s In the 20th Century. School and 
Society 85:74-75, Mar. 2, 1967. (Author: 
Retired Professor of Education.) 

Traces decline of the practice of awarding 
honorary Ph.D.'s from the 1890*8 until Its 
cessation in 1938. 

14. Geiger, Louis G. University of 
the Northern Plains: A History of the 
Univerdty of North Dakota^ 1883'-1958. 
Grand Forks : University of North Da- 
kota Press, IP'^8. 491 p. (Author: Pro- 
fessor of History, University of North 
Dakota.) 

In three sections: (1) Grand Forks Unlver* 
sity, 1883-1809: (2) The State University, 
1809-1945: (3) The New University, 1946^1958. 

16. Gray, James. Open Wide the 
Door: The Story of the University of 
Minnesota. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1968. 256 p. (Author t Author 
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and former Professor of Erl^^sh, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.) 

An account of the di;vclopmi.»nt of the \JnU 
versity of Minnesota* Separate chapters de- 
voted to etch successive presidency. Koeus upon 
principal problems^ events* and personalities. 
Discussions of the Graduate School on pp. 
93.97. 180-83, 241-47. Chapter 9 (p. 200-48) 
emphasizes the development of research under 
President Morrill. 

16. Haviguurst, Walter. The Miami 
Years: 1809-1959. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 11)58. 254 p. (Author: 
Professor, Miami Univei'sity.) 

A history of Miami University. Oxford. Ohio, 
from its beginniniSS in 1809. 

17. Hawkins, Hugh. Pioneer: A His- 
tory of the Johns Hopkhxs University, 
lSU-1889. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 368 p. (Author: 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
American Studies, Amherst College.) 

An account of the establishment of Johns 
Hopkins University, the building of Its dc* 
partments in its early years, and its early 
practices and problems. Stresses "the Inner life 
of the university*' rather than Its external 
relations or its impact on other Institutions. 

IS, Hopstadtcr, Richard, and Mm- 
GER, Walter p. The Development of 
Academic Freedom in the United 
States. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 527 p. (Authors: Both Pro- 
fessors, Department of History, Colum- 
bia University.) 

First volume of the Columbia University 
Academic Freedom Project. A history of aca- 
demic freedom from the founding of the fir^t 
college to the recent past. In two parts* Part 
One, l)y Hofstadter. dealing with the American 
college down to ih^ period Just after the 
Civil War, and Part Two. by Metssger. dealing 
with the age of the university. Chapter 8» 
The German Influence (p. 867*tl2), is an 
account of the dovclopmcnt of academic re- 
search and the concepts of LehfffciheU and 
LemfrcihvU in Germany, and their adoption 
and mo<liftcation in the Uniteit States. ( l'*or the 
secotui volume, by K. M. Maclvei*, see No* 812,) 

19. Horton, Byrne J. The Gnidaate 
School: Its Origin and Administrative 
Development. New York: New York 
University Bookstore, 1940. 182 p. 
(Author: Instructor, New York Uni- 
versity.) 



Eight chapters! (1) Introduction. (2) Origin, 
Development, and Meaning of the University 
Idea* (3) Origin and Development of Higher 
Education in the United States and Influences 
Aftocting the Same (1630-1876). (4) Origin 
and Development of Johns Hoplcins Univer- 
sity, (5) The History of the Graduate School 
and the Development of Its Administration 
Since 1880. (6) The Onicial WorI<shop of the 
Graduate School— The Seminar, (7) Adminis- 
trators of the Graduate Schools and the 
Major Probjems, (8) Summary and Condu* 
slon* 

20. HoTCHKTSvS, Eugene, 3d. Jacob 
Gould Sch u rman and the Cornell 
Tradition: A Study of Jacob Gould 
Sehiirman^ Scholar and Educator, and 
His Admi^iistration of Cornell UniveT" 
sitiiy 1892-1920. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ph.D.). Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1960. 374 p.; Abstract in Dis- 
sertation Abstracts 21, No. 1:106, July 
1960. 

*'Thc uniqueness of Cornelli gained largeir 
from the circumstances of Its founding, com- 
bined with Schurman's leadership, not only 
produced the transition from a small college 
to a large university and cemented the pro- 
gress of earlier administrations, but also pro- 
vided Cornell with a philosophy based upon 
Its own heritage and Sehurman^s Ideal." 

21. HoxiE, R. Gordon, and others. A 
Hi^ory of the Faculty of Political 
Science^ Columbia University. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
326 p, (Author: Dean of C. W. Post 
College, Brookville, Long Island.) 

**Th jook tells the story of a pioneer move- 
ment *n education; of the beginnings of ad^ 
vaneed Instruction In the politlcat and social 
sciences, and of the creation of a university.*' 
Part I <p. U144) Is a general history of the 
Faculty, by R. Gordon Hoxic; Part II consists 
of six chapters, each an historical account of 
an individual department, written by people 
Intimately associated with the departments. 

22. John, Walton C. Graduate 
Study in Universities and CoUeges in 
the United States. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1934, No. 20. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1935. 234 p. (Author: Senior Special- 
ist in Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education.) 

An omnibus survey of graduate education, 
based principally npon abstracts of universl' 
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catalogs and statistical reports of the U.S. 
Office of Education. **Thi9 study aims to give 
essential facts regarding the development, gen* 
eral control, and administration of graduate 
svork. including the principal sttindiinlK. re- 
quirements! and practices that relate to the 
granting of degrees on the graduate level.** 
Bight chapters! (1) The Development of Grad* 
uate Study; (2) i'he Development ol Stand* 
Bfds and Practices; (3) Objectives and Scope; 
ii) Administration. Including a section on 
the graduate school faculty; (5) The Educa* 
tional Articulation of the Graduate Unit; (G) 
Requirements for the Master's Degree: (7) 
Requirements for the Doctor*9 Degree. Including 
graduate doctor's degrees in education, law, 
medical fields, commercial science, and other 
professions: (8) Concluding Observations. 

23. KUHN, Madison. Michigan State: 
The First Hundred Years, 1855-1955. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xi, 501 p. (Author: 
Professor of History, Michigan State 
University.) 

24. Meigs, Corn'=;lia L. What Makes 
a College? A History of Bryn Matvr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company^ 
1956. 277 p. (Author: Professor Emeri- 
tus, Bryn Ma\vr College, Pennsylvania.) 

25. Mitchell, J. Pearce. Stanford 
University, 191G'-1941. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 
1958. 167 p. (Author: Registrar of the 
University, 1925-1945.) 

a summary of developments during Stan- 
ford's Second 25 yeai's. Fourteen chapters, in- 
cluding chapters on finance and support, the 
president and the faculty, distribution and 
admission of students, academic organization 
and policies, the schools, etc. Touches on grad- 
uate study throughout. 

26. Newcomer, Mabel. A Century 
of Higher Edueation for American 
Women. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 266 p. (Author: Emeri- 
tus Professor of Economic.^, Vassar Col- 
lege.) 

a study of the development of women's 
college edueation over the 120 years of its 
existence, with emphasis upon the older wom- 
p'. colleges. Chapter 10. Scholars and Artists 
{^z, 189*200)^ discusses women scholars in com^ 
parlson with men und the performance of 
women's colleges in producing scholars between 
1900 and 19$0. 

27. Okkelbero, Peter 0. The Horace 



H. Rackham School of Grnduate 
Studies. In The University of Michi- 
gan: An Encyclopedic Survey. Edited 
by Wilfred B. Shaw and others. 9 vols. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1941-58. Vol. VI, 1952. p, 1037- 
51. (Author: Professor of Zoology and 
Associate Dean, Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Michigan.) 

a history of the development of srraduate 
study ut the University of Michigan fi 'om the 
earliest record of a pont^raduate detrree in 
1815 through ID-lO. Other volumes of this 
Survuy contain histories of specific departments 
and professional schools. 

28. PiERSON, George W. Yale: Col- 
lege and University, 1871-^1037. Vol. 2: 
Yale: The University College^ 1921-- 
1937. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xviii, 740 p. (Author: 
Professor of History, Yale University.) 

Second volume published on the occasion of 
Vate's 250th anniversary. Traces the history 
of Yale during the presidency of James Row- 
land Angoll. Three themes marked the evolution 
of this period: the development of Yale as a 
university; a shift in governing power; and 
"an astonishing resurgence of vitality." 

29. Plochmann, George K. The Or- 
deal of Southern Illinois University. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xxi, 662 p. (Author: 
Asiiociate Professor of Philosophy, 
Southern Illinois University.) 

A d(> tailed account of the development of 
the UnWersity and of its administration, fac* 
ulty* curriculum, departments, schools (Includ* 
ing the Graduate School), and students. 

30. Power, Edward J. A History of 
Catholic Higher Education in the 
United States. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1958. xiii, 383 p. 
(Author: Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Detroit.) 

''It is the purpose of this book . , • to 
examine the origins and trace the develops 
ments of Catholic higher education « « . . In 
the interest of building stronger institutions 
of higher education, it seems desirable that 
there be a general understanding of the origin* 
grovvth. and evaluation of these social and 
intellectual agencies.*' Appendixes give lists 
of all colleges for men and for womeni both 
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extinct or stlH In existence m . year colli Ketf 
or universities. Bibliography: 300 -itlca. 

31* Ross, Earle D. The Land-Grant 
Idea at Iowa State College: A Centen- 
nial Trial Balance, 1858-1958. Ames: 
Iowa Sfate College Press, 1958. 310 p. 
(Author: Professor of History, Iowa 
State College.) 

32. Ryan, W. Carson. Studies in 
Early Graduate Education, Bulletin 
No. 30. New York: The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advaneenient of Teaeh- 
ing, 1939. 167 p. (Author: Staff 
Assoeiate, the Foundation.) 

A discussion of the beginnings of three of 
the earliest Institutions oflfering graduate In- 
iitructlon. Johns Hopkins University. Clark 
University, and the Unlveralfcy of Chicago, 
with an analysis of various elements In each 
situation and a suggestion of some of the 
factors that appear to l)e significant In bring- 
ing about the admitted successes that were 
achieved. Bimographyt 58 titles, annotated. 

33. Sack, Savl. A History of Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania, Doctoral 
dissertation (Ph.D.) . Philadelphia: 
University .of Pennsylvania, 1959. 1197 
p.; Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts 
20, No, 1:195, July 1959. 

Organized in 28 chapters. Including separate 
chapters on the University of Pennsylvania, 
theological education, medical education and 
allied fields, legal education, scientific and 
technical education, the education of teachers, 
graduate education^ and the administration of 
higher education. 

34. Schmidt, George P. The Liberal 
Arts College: A Chapter in American 
Cultural History* New Brunswick, N. 
J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. 
310 p. (Author: Professor of History 
and Political Science, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University.) 

''This book ... is the story of the liberal 
arts college. The first six chapters depict 
the age of the old'tlme college when that 
Institution dominated the educational scene and 
dispensed the classical tradition from dignified 
halls of Ivy on scores of campuses....'* The 
latter six chapters deal with the transition 
from the single-purpose classical college to 
the complex university and the attempt of the 
liberal arts college to maintain Its Identity. 

36. Smith, Thomas V. Chicago: An 



Excerpt. Graduate Journal 3:49-60, 
spring 19C0. {Author: Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus, Syracuse Univer- 
sity.) 

ReminUcenees of graduate study and early 
teaching at the University of Chicago In the 
i920's: un exctrpt from the uuthor'a auto- 
biography. 

36. Storr, Richard J. The Begin- 
nings of Graduate Education in Amer- 
ica, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. ix, 195 p. (Author: Assist- 
ant Professor of History, University of 
Chicago.) 

Discusses graduate education In the United 
States before the ClvU War. f^everal of the 
topics considered are German influences, the 
expansion of learning, reform In the East and 
West, and the early traditions of graduate 
education. Bibliography! 343 titles. 

37. Thaokrey, Russbl I., and Rich- 
TER, Jay. The Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, 1862-1962: An American 
Institution. Higher Education 16:3-8, 
20, November 1959. (Authors: (1) Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer; (2) Di- 
rector of the Centennial Office, both of 
the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and ^tate Universities.) 

Describes the origins and legislative history 
of the land-grant svatem, revlewi th« record 
of performance* and delineates the areas of 
special responsibility being itressed by the 
centennial planning group. 

38. Thwino, Charles P. The Ameri- 
can and the German University: One 
Hundred Years of History. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. 238 p. 
(Author: President Emeritus, Western 
Reserve University.) 

''The purpose of this volume Is to discover, 
and to measure, the worth of the contributions 
made by the German university, In the lait 
hundred years, to the higher education In the 
United States." Examines in detail the ex« 
perlences and Influence of American studetttil 
who studied In Germany and of German teach* 
ers in American Universities during the 19th 
century. Analyses German university organUa« 
tlon, methods, excellences and defects, and 
traces their impact upon American Instltutloni. 

39. Wilson, Louis R. The University 
of North Carolina, 1900*4930 : The 
Making of a Modem University . Chapel 
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Hill, N. C: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957. xxi, 633 p. 
(Author: Former Librarian, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina.) 

The purpose of the volume is to present 
th« history of the University of North Carolina 
in Us ^Hransition from the status of a col* 
loget concerned primarily with teaching the 
undergraduate level, to the status of a modern 
university . , . devoted to study at the graduate 
and professional levels: [and J to the discovery 
of new knowledge through experimentation and 
research 

40. WriSTON, Henry M. Academic 
Procession: Reflections of a College 
President* New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 222 p. (Atithor: 
President Emeritus, F.own University.) 

A narrative nccount of the author's memor- 
able experiences of nearly 60 years living and 
working among students, including his em* 
ploment as assistant to a college president 
while nn undergraduate & udent and his aH* 
ministration of two college presidencies. He 
describes many of his personal experiences, 
such as the establishment of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College and the 
development of the Applied Mathematics De- 
partment at Brown University. He discusses 
the nature and finctions ofi and relates anec- 
dotes pertaining to« trustees, f acuity » admin is* 
tration« students, alumni, and the public. 

See also Nos. 43, 44, 49, 60, 72, 74, 
76, 89, 332, 333, 365, 356, 438, 632, 547, 
833, 869. 



2. Nature and Purposes 

41. Are Graduate Schools^ Slighting 
a Major Function? Carnegie Corpora- 
tion Quarterly 8, No. 1:1-3, January 
1960. 

Summarijies Earl J. McGrath*s argument in 
The Graduate School and the Decline of fAb- 
eral Edueation (No. 59). A statement of dissent 
from MeGrttth'fi position hy Edmund S. Morjran 
(Professor of History. Yale University), and 
a reply to Mor^Jtan in support of McGrath by 
Harry J, Carman (Professor Emeritus of 
History, Columbia University) appear in a 
Bupploment to Carneoie Corporation Quarterly 
8» No. 2, April 1060. 

42. Atwood, SANt^ORD S. Graduate 
Education and Research. Graduate 
Journal 2, Supplement: 151-65, 1969. 
(Author: Provost, Cornell University.) 



Broad-ransrinff eommentiiry upon the nature 
and problems of doctoral edueation. Believes 
that graduate education is an apprenticeship 
relationship In which the student engager in « 
new process, namely, "to thlnl< through things 
that have not been completely thought through 
before.'* Believes that the duty of a graduate 
teacher is to duplicate his kind through grad* 
uate training and by fost^iing the qualities of 
research and scholarship throughout the under* 
grai^^ate years. Argues against Setting rest* 
denoe requirements for the Ph.D., or purging 
doctoral worlc of its "uncertainties.'* Advocates 
distinguishing professional doctor's degrees 
from the Ph.D. 

43. Bbrblson, Bernard. Graduate 
Education in the United States, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
346 p. (Author: Director, Bureau of 
Applied Sncial Research, Columbi i Uni- 
versity.) 

A major study of the history and present . 
nature of graduate education, and of graduate 
institutions, students, and programs. Based 
upon extensive personal interviews, several 
independent studies of catalogs, bibliographies, 
and journals, elaborate and wide-rangtng ques- 
tionnaire polls of opinion, and analyses of all 
available data. Organised in three partst (1) 
The Past, (2) The Present, (0) Conclusions. 
Commentary, and Recommendations. Part Two 
deals with the college teacher p roblem : the 
problem of professionallzation; quantitative 
and qualitative growth and changes among 
graduate institutions: administration and or* 
ganir.ation: the origins, social background, mo^ 
tivation, quality, preparation, recruitment, and 
support of graduate students; and all aspects 
of doctor's and master's degree programs. Part 
Three presents 21 "realistic** proposals for 
reform. Bibliography, p. 265-70. 

44. . The Studies of Graduate 

Education. In Proceedings of the Mid- 
west Conference on Graduate Study 
and Research. 14th Annual Meeting, 
1958. p. 34-48; Same, condensed. Grad- 
uate Journal 1:155-67, fall 1958. 
(Author: Professor of Behavioral 
Science, University of Chicago, and Di-* 
rector of the Study of Graduate Edu- 
cation.) 

A historical review of the Itterature on 
graduate education reveals Ave phaiei of de* 
velopment. At present, ten majof crttlctsmil 
are being made, but the problems and Issues 
of graduate education have r^ained remark* 
ably consistent over the past 60 years. Al« 
though the issues have not been resolved, the 
debates have been useful because of ... the 
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opemtion of Uie academic pendulum. U the 
pendulum swingti too far in one direction, 
the advocates of the opposing point of view 
seek to reverse the diiection or at least retard 
the rate of movement .... Viewed In this 
way, the debate, however repetitive, becomes a 
positive and constructive force In contalnlni? 
the tension within the system and In worklntf 
toward delicately balanced periods of equilib- 
rium." 

45. . What Should Be the Di- 
rection of Graduate Education? In As- 
sociation for Higher Education, Current 
tasuea in Higher Educatiortf 1959. 
Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Washington : 
National Education Association, 1959. 
p. 150-54. (AxUhort See above.) 

Discusses four problems In graduate educa- 
tion and assesses their future prospects: (1) 
Reform of graduate education for the benefit 
of college teaching; (2) wider national dis- 
tribution of graduate study) (3) the trend 
toward professionalization of graduate study 
and the extension of graduate degrees In 
professional schools; (4) the reinstatement oi 
the master's degree as a scholarly degree suffi- 
cient for the preparation of college teachers. 

46. Blanshard, Brand, ed. Edum- 
lion in the Age of Science. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 302 p. (Au- 
thor: Professor of Philosophy, Yale 
University.) 

Consists of eight papers presented In pairs 
at four symposia In June 1958, with discus* 
Bions following each pair, topics and authors: 
(I) What Is Education, by Sidney Hook and 
George K. Shuster; (2) Education and the 
American Scenes by Arthur l3cstor and John L. 
Chllds, on whether our schools are failing in 
their intellectual iaski (8) Education and the 
World Scene» by Reinhold NIebuhr and Hans 
J. Morgenthau, on preparing students for citi- 
zenship In the modern world; and (4) Science 
and the Humanities, by Douglas Bush and 
Ernst Nngel, on the relative place and Impor* 
tanee of these two parts of education. Five 
6ther essays are appended} The Crisis In 
Science Education, by Philippe LeCorbeiller; 
The Gap Between the Scientists and the 
Others, by Margaret Mead; Science Teaching, 
by Warren Weaver and Fletcher G. Watsont 
Thd College Professor, by David Blesman: and 
The Alms of Education, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. Occasionally touches specifically 
tipon graduate education. 

47. BOWMAN, Isaiah, The Graduate 
School in American Democtaey. U.S, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1089, No. 
lO* Washlngftdni U.S. Government 



Printing Office, 1939. 70 p. (Author: 
President, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.) 

Discusses the p u rposes of the graduate 
sohooi, the psychology of learning and tta 
Impiicntions for graduate study, the Influence 
of social pressures and social responsibility 
upon the graduate school, and criteria for 
Judging the effectiveness of graduate educa- 
tion In individual institutions. 

48. CoNANT, James B. The Citadel 
of Learning. New Haven, Conn.; Yale 
University Press, 1956. 79 p, (Author: 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany.) 

Three essays. The first, The ClUdel of Learn- 
ing, contrasts the freedom of inquiry In 
Western universities with the loss of freedom 
In universities which have undergone •ovietlza- 
tlon. The second. An Old Tradition In a New 
World, compares American and European edu- 
cational systems and discusses modifications tn 
the American system which seem called for by 
present-day international conditions. Th« third, 
Some Basic Problems of American Bducatlon, 
argues the necessity of combining research, 
scholarship, and advanced education Under 
university aegis, and discusses the problems 
In accomplishing this In the face of the at- 
tractions of nonunlversity research and of the 
changing composition of college student bodies. 

49. Cowley, W. H. Three Curricula^ 
Conflicts. Liberal Education 46t467-83, 
December 1960. (Author: Professor of 
Higher Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity.) 

Discusses the conflicts between (1) general 
and special education, (2) the humanities and 
the sciences, and (8) teaching and research. 
Reviews the historical development of these 
dichotomies, discusses each In turn, and argues 
that present responsibility for each of the 
conflicts and for the resolution of each lies with 
the graduate schools. 

50. Db Vane, William C. The Amer- 
ican University in the Twentieth Cen* 
tury. Baton Houget Louisiana State 
University Press, 1957. 72 p, (Author: 
Professor of English and Dean of Yale 
College.) 

Fbur lectures delivered at Tulane University 
In March 1066, dealing with the historical 
develot^ment and present place of the tinlv^rslty 
In society and with the l^laee of th« coll«g« 
In the University. The lectured are entitle 

(1) The Universlty--Its Scope and Function, 

(2) The College, (d) The Liberating Studio, 
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nnd (4) Tho University and the National 
Culture. 

51. Edwards, Marcia. Studies in 
Amencan Graduate Edticalio^u New 
York J Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1944» 71 p. 
{A^Uhor: Assistant Dean> School of 
Education, University of Minnesota.) 

Sets forth the results of three studies of 
selected graduate sehools. The flrst eompares 
the success of students entering from colleges 
thnt are accredited by the Association of Amcri- 
cnn Universities with those entering from other 
colleges* The second, n check upon the flrst. 
annly7.es the credit records of 12,407 students 
in six major grndunte sehools. Both find little 
ditlerence between the two groups of entrants 
in the enl{l)er of their graduate eourse work. 
The third nnd major study, based on orgatii/.ed 
personal Interviews with officials, faculty, and 
students of U major graduate sehools during 
the years 1937-39, probes the nmjor problems 
of procedures. rc()ulrements, support, standards, 
student-faculty relations, and the like. 

52. Elveiijem, CoNKAl) A. Graduate 
Work — A Thirty-Five Year Experience, 
in Proceedings of the Midtvest Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study and RcscarclK 
15th Annual Meeting, 1959, p, 49-52. 
{Author: President, University of Wis- 
consin.) 

Precepts for the conduct of graduat« edu- 
cation drawn from the author's experience as 
student, tracher* department chairman, dean 
of the graduate school, and president, 

53. Flexmkk, AnttAUAM. UnivevHiticst 
American^ EnoU^h, German, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 381 p. 
{Author: Director, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey.) 

After settinj? forth, in Part I. his Idea of a 
modern university as a place for the pursuit 
of science and srhnlarship and for nothintc 
besides (I.e., "neither secondary* technical, 
vocational! nor popular education"), proceeds 
to examine In turn, in Parts II, 111, and IV. 
the chnraeteristics of American, lilnglish. nn(l 
German universities. The section on American 
universities (|), 89-218) Is a wide-ranging and 
detailed attack upon "service" programs, vo- 
cational schools and courses, and other edu- 
cational and Hnancial incuSi. 

54. FoSTKn, LAUnKMClJ, The Function 
of a Graduate School in a Democratic 
Society^ New York: Huxley House Pub- 



lishers, 1986. 166 p, {Author: General 
Editor, Huxley House Publishers.) 

In seven chapters. Chapter 1 defines the 
function of the graduate school. Chapter 2 at- 
tempts to determine the order of eminence 
of the nuijor graduate schools by ranking 
them according to a variety of measurements 
and arriving at a weighted comprehensive list 
of standings. Chapter 3 suggests six ways to 
Improve the Nation's facilities for graduate 
education through cooperative arrangements 
and discusses spcciflc possibilities for a num* 
ber of States and urimn areas. Chapter 4 
discusses curriculum, particularly the desir- 
ability of integrating graduate-school instruc- 
tion with work of graduate eallber In profes- 
sional sehools and of establishing postdoctoral 
centers or Institutes for eooperative research. 
Chapter 5 makes several recommendations for 
more efficient use of eminent scholars by means 
of eooperative student and faculty arratige- 
ments. Chapter 6 urges greater selectivity In 
adndssion and retention of graduate students. 
Chapter 7 sums up. 

55. Fhankkl, Charles, ed. Issues in 
University Education: Essays by Ten 
American Scholars. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 175 p. {Author: 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

An interpretation of the American system 
of higher education by ten American scholars 
who have participated in the regional con- 
ferences of visiting senior FulbHght and 
American scholars convened by the Conference 
Board of Associated Ucscarch Coitnells for the 
purpose of exploring the meaning of the 
American eNperlenee Iti higher education. "The 
questions that have been raised by the authors 
of this volume . . . reflect throe fundamental 
and persistent issues .... The first is the prob* 
lem of harmoniJiing the disparate traditions 
out of which Amerieati higher education springs 
and of domesticating them wItHIn a mobile 
and democratic society. The second Is the 
problem of rtndlng the sort of moral and flnan* 
elal support for American scholarship that 
will permit It to maintaitt Its freedom and 
standards. The third is the problem of es- 
tablishing a sound relationship between a tech- 
nologically oriented culture and the institutions 
and Ideals o£ pure science and disinterested 
Inquiry.** 

66. HKNttY, Davh) D. Encoura^ring 
Research and Graduate Work. School 
and Society 80:107-08, March 1, 1958. 
{Author: President, University of Illi- 
nois.) 

Kxcert)t from President's report on "The 
State of the University/* November 1961 Em* 
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phasizes the speoial role of the University of 
Illinois in providing college tciichcrs nnd re- 
search workers and In carrying on baalc re- 
search itself. 

57» Jones, Howard MuMmo. Ameri- 
can Humanism: Its Meaning for World 
SurvivaL New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 108 p. (Author: Pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard University.) 

A study of the character of Amcrlcnn hu- 
manism. Deplores humanism's deterioration 
Into eN portico and its dethronement as the 
principnl aim of lea rning. Discusses the grad- 
uate schoot nnd the dcpartmuutal system as 
major contributors to "the decline of human- 
Ism ^nd the fraetation of l^nowludge/* 

68. LawlER, Justus G. The Catholic 
Dimension in Higher Education. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1959. 
302 p. (Author: Professor of Humani- 
ties, St. Xavier College, Chic^o.) 

A critique. In five chapters, of Catholic 
higher education, particularly of the implicit 
theoretical foundations of the Catholic intel- 
lectual life* '*ln every casc» the crliique has 
set Itself against an educational doctrine of 
exclusivism and neo-medicvalism. and it Is 
these two doctrines. In the various forms they 
have n^aumed, which the remainder of this 
essay will eontinue to analyze; for they repre- 
sent, I submit, the Imsic source of weakness 
In qatholie higher learning/* Chapter 5 dis- 
cusses the mission of Catholic ncholnrship and 
the Cntholic University. 

59. McGRATM, Earl J. The Graduate 
School and the Decline of Liberal Bdu- 
cation. New York: Institute of Higher 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. 65 p. (Atithor: Execu- 
tive Officer, the Institute.) 

The tfraduate schools "deny society the serv- 
ices which the colleges ought to Perform by 
transforming them from institutions for gen- 
eral education Into agencies for the initial 
vocational education of scholars. They produce 
College teachers prepared not primarily for 
their chosen work but rr^hcr for research ac- 
tivities of a limited churnctcr. Through the 
Control of the pollticnl machinery in the 
academic community they determine the poli- 
cies governing promotions and salaries. By 
their arrogation of the authority to define 
the conditions of professionnl advancement in 
terms of rc«enrch and publication they divert 
the energies of college toachors from their 
proper employments.** (p. 26) 

60. Smit«, T^^o^^AS V. Domain of 



Graduate Study. With summary of 
panel discussion following. In Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Netv Dimensions of 
Learning in a Free Society. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. p. 48-62; Same. Graduate Jour- 
7ial 2:20-33, spring 1959. (Author: 
Professor of Philosophy Emeritus, 
Syracuse University.) 

"The nearer the periphery of knowledge we 
opornte--and this means the more authen- 
tically our work la of graduate character— 
the more necessary It becomes to pick men 
who can go It alone. Lucky such recruits If 
they get taught by men who themselves have 
gone It nlonc.*' Advances four maxims for 
graduate study and instruction: give full play 
to the creative subconscious mind: trust the 
imagination: give leeway to judgment: and ''go 
It alone.*' 

61. Wilson, Logan. Emergent Chal- 
lenges: The State University of the 
Future. Graduate Journal 2, Supple- 
ment: 177-92, 1959. (Author: Presi- 
dent, University of Texas.) 

"Firsti we need to look at the state unlver* 
sity as a social Institution and get a broad 
perspective of Its structure and functions. 
Seconds we must understand the social forces 
In Its development and the most critical fac- 
tors In Its present circumstances.... Our third 
procedure Is to extrnpolate or project the 
dimensions of the state university of the fU* 
ture." Believes that state universities are likely 
to become centers for ndvanced study and te* 
search In their respective States, some even 
becomt ng regional cen ters. and that the 
greatest expansion and development will occur 
In the graduate division and professional 
schools. 

62. Wilson, 0. Mehkdith. The Uni- 
versity and Public Service. Graduate 
Journal 2, Supplement: 166-^70, 1969. 
(Author: President, University of Ore- 
gon.) 

"The dependent professional schools afe the 
university's Instruments of pabllc service. They 
drc at life pol^t'^blank. But thelf magazines 
are filled, for the firing, with ammunition 
provided by the garrison In the central city.'* 
Believes that now "the university can perform 
its greatest possible public service by manning 
its central city, the sciences and humanities, 
with the wisest, freest minds it can flnd.^' 

63. WooDttow Wilson PotiNDAttON. 
Education in the Natton^B Service. New 
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York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
193 p. 

A cotleotion of eight easays written for the 
Foundation as part of it« continuing program 
'^to explore Wilnonian Ideas and ideals In the 
light of prescnt*day conaltions*'* Contributors 
Include Archibald MacLeish* McGeorge BundVi 
Robert P. Gobeeni Logan Wilson,, Harry D« 
Cideonesei Jacques Barsun, John Herseyi and 
William tee Miller. '*An Atmosphere to 



Breathej Woodrow Wilson and the Life of 
the American University College'* by Bundy 
(p, 16*46) Includes a discussion of graduate 
education In the light of Wilson's Image of the 
university* The other essays do not deal specif- 
ically with graduate work* 

See also Nos* 10, 22, 74, 92, 95, 96, 
98, 101, 111, 208, 216, 472, 517, 540, 
565, 711, 859, 867. 



//• Organization^ Administration^ 
and Support 



It General Studies 

64, Amertcan Association for the 
Advancement op Science. 1958 Parlia- 
ment of Science. Science 127:852-58, 
Apr. 18, 1958. 

Reports conclusions and recommendations ar^ 
rlvcd at by a repreaetitative group of over 100 
American scientists and public leaders mcut- 
\ng In Washington. D. C. on March lo-17. 
1958. "to consider current and pressing prob- 
lems of the support of science and the Im* 
provement of education/' Sets forth terms of 
reference and general principles agreed upon 
by the Parliament as a whole, and presents 
reports and reeommendatlons of the Ave dis- 
cussion sections devoted to the following 
spectflc topics: (1) The Support of Science. 
(2) Organization and Administration of 
Science in Government. (3) Communication 
Among Scientists and Communication of 
Scientific ideas* (4) The Selectioni Guidance, 
and Assistance of Students. (5) The Improve* 
ment of Teaching and Education. 

66. American Association op Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities. Council on Graduate Work. 
Report of Proceedings. In Proceedings 
of the Association. 71st Annual Con- 
vention, 1951 p. 278.83. 

includes abstracts of the following reports. 
The Use of Tests In the Evaluation of ApplU 
cants for Graduate Study: Seminar Practices: 
Enrollment Trends in Graduate Schools of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities: 
Graduate Assistant Stipends: Government Aid 
to Education J Who's in Charge Mere» the 
Graduate School or Accrediting Associations: 
The Relation of Graduate Studies to College 
Contract Programs: and Graduate School Com* 
munlcattons. 

66. ^ . Report of Proceedings. In 

Proceedings of the Association* 72d An- 
nual Convention, 1958. p, 262-68. 

Includes abstracts of reports on the follow- 
ing! The N.S.R Academic Year Institute: 



Problems of Admission; Enrollmcnf Trends In 
Graduate Schools of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities; Graduate Assistant Stipends 
in Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities: 
What Restrictions. If Any. Sh&ll We Place on 
the Admission of Foreign .lltudent-}?: Joint 
Research Project on Problems of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities: Federal Gov- 
ermnent Aid to Education ; and Veterinary 
Medicine. 

67. . Report of Proceedings. In 

Proceedings of the Association. 73d An- 
nual Convention, 1959. p. 204-26. 

Includes abstracts of these reports: National 
Science Foundation Fellowship Programs: The 
National Institutes of Health: Atomic energy 
Commission Fellowship Program: National De- 
fense Fellowships: Evaluation of Programs 
and the Selective Process: The Universities 
and the Movement for Peace; Graduate Pro- 
grams for the School Administrator; Graduate 
Program Developments for Wisconsin Teach- 
ers; Enrollment Trends: Graduate Assistant 
Stipends; Foreign Student Problems: Speed- 
ing Up the Ph.D.; and Speed-Up of Fh.D. 
Programs. 

68. American Council on Educa- 
tion. Commission on Instruction 
AND Evaluation. Facutty-Administra- 
Hon Relationships. Report of a Work 
Conference, May 7-9, 1957, Sponsored 
by the Commission. Edited by Frank C. 
Abbott. Washinffton: The Council, 1958. 
88 p. 

Addresses on and selections from a general 
discussion of the sources of friction in faculty- 
administration relationships and what to do 
about such friction. In two parts. Part one* 
Naiiift ttttrf Sources of PcLctiHy-Adminiitraiion 
Temion^t includes the following addresses: A 
President's Perspectlvei by Logan Wilson 
( I'residont. University o' Texas): A Faculty 
V!ew» by t/)ren C. Petry (Professor Emeritus* 
Cornell): and also includes comments by Ralph 
Fuchs (General Secretary* American Assocta« 
tion of University Professors)* Alan K. Cump* 
bell (Associate Professor of Political Soignee, 
Hofstra College)* W» Max Wise (Profesior* 

18 
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Tonchers College, Columbia), nnd Kichnrd H, 
SuHivnn (President, Reed College), Pnrt two, 
Experience in l^etated Fields—Parallela and 
DiffermeeSt includes remarks ou the following 
topics! Insights from the l3uhavioral Scienous, 
by Ralph VV. Tyler (Direeto*. Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Si'lenrcHi : 
Insights from Industrial Orgaiii^.aliou nnd He* 
lations, by H» J. Heneman (Partner. CresJip, 
MeCormicki and Paget) ; Insights from Labor 
Relations, by Ralph N, Campbell (Professor 
of Industrial and Labor Relations. Cornell) i 
Insights from Public Administration, by York 
Willbern (Director, Bureau of Public Adminia- 
tration, University of Alabama). 

69. . Offick of Statistical 

Information and Research. A Fact 
Book on Higher Education. Washing:- 
ton: The Council, beg:inning 1959. 

a looseleaf book of charts, diagrams, and 
tables eontainiuR a wide range of statistics 
collected from a variety of sources. Contained 
237 items in November 1960, covering enroll- 
mcntsi po|)ulations. Hnanecs and HUpport. stu- 
dent Costs, degrees conferred (including 
analyses by fields since 11)17), student migra- 
tion, faculties and administration. Additional 
pages arc issued from time to time* and out-of- 
dat^e ones replaced. 

70. Atwood, R. B. The Future of the 
Negro Land-Grant Colle^re. Journal of 
Negro Education 27:381-91, summer 
1958. (Author: President, . Kentucky 
State College.) 

Discusses the trend toward centralijting land- 
grant instruction in a single Institution, es* 
pci^ially in those states in which some 
integration is occurring in the land-grant in- 
structional program. Finds that in most states, 
and particularly at the graduate level, the 
enrollment In laniUgraut subjects !s too small 
to warrant ofToring a full curriculum at two 
institutions, 

71. AxT, KlciiARD G. Research on 
Graduate Education. Report of a con- 
ference held at the Brookinfi:s Institu* 
tion on February 27, 1959, Washington, 
D. C.; The Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, NW, 1959, 108 p. (A^ithor: 
Associate Director of the Western 
lnter.9tate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation,) 

An orgaaizcd condensation and summari^B* 
tion ot a conference of unlvursity presidents, 
graduate ileans and other officers, Government 
officials, and representatives of educational 
foundntions and associations* The purpose of 
this conference was to discuss Informally what 



kinds of information ai)Out graduate ciluoatlon 
were most needed, and how anil by whom this 
information could best be obtained. The report 
is organi'/.cd in seven chapters; ( 1 ) Intro- 
duction; (2) current data-collection and census- 
type data needed: (3) institutional, costs of 
graduate education nnd Its capacity for expan- 
sion: (4) graduate stuily and the graduate 
student; (5) impact of Federal and private 
programs of financial support; (G) fStimatlrtK 
future needs for manpower, new progranis, 
expansion, and financing: (7) what research 
should be done next and by whom. Appendix 
lists major statistical surveys and reports on 
graduate education since lUol, Bibliography: 87 
items. 

72. Bereday, George Z. P., and 
Lauwerys, Joseph A., joint eds. Higher 
Education: The Year Eook of Educa- 
tion, 1059. Prepared under the auspices 
of The University of London Institute 
of Education and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y,: World Book Co., 1959. 520 
p. (AtUhors: (1) Faculty member, 
Teachers College; (2) faculty member. 
University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation.) 

Contains an introduction by the editors and 
31 chapters of diverse authorship, organised in 
five sections, concorninj? higher cdtication as 
a whole in various nations. Section titles: (1) 
Adaptation of University Traditions, 10 chap- 
ters; (2) The Present Position of Profes- 
sional Studies in Higher Education. 5 chapters: 
(3) Problems of Control, finance, and Or- 
gimizntion, 7 chapters: (4) Academic Freedom, 
G chapters: (5) Uclatlons Between Institu* 
tions of Higher Learning and Other Institu- 
tions. 6 chapters. Noteworthy chapters! The 
Historical liackground to lli^'hcr f^Mucatlon 
in the U,S., by 1. L, Kandcl (p, 108*121): 
The Contemporary Academic Scene In the 
U.S., by Kobcrt Ullch (p. 122-30); American 
Universities and Libcrnl Kducation, by John S, 
Bruhachcr (p, 13M1) ; Formulation of Policy 
in American Colleges and Universities, con- 
cerning particularly the role of the faculty, by 
\l Krceman liutls (p, 216-63); The Finance 
of lliKhur FMucation, by Thad L. Mungatc 
(p, 312-28); and Academic Freedom and the 
Universities in the U,S.A., by H. Cordon HuIU 
lish (p. 307-80), 

73. Blackwell, Thomas E., and 
otherst cds* College and University 
Business Administration. 2 vols. Com- 
piled by the National Committee on the 
PiTparation of a Manual on Collej?e 
and University Business Administra- 
tion. Washington J American Council 
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on Education. Vol. 1, 1952. 217 p.; vol. 
II, 1955. 267 p. (Author: Vice-Chancel- 
lor and Treasurer, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis.) 

"The gcncrnl purpose , . . Is to provi<le 
infornintion and guidance in those areas of 
mana^Cement in Institutions of higher cdMcation 
in whieh business administration is primarily 
concerned.'* Volume I "includes chapters on 
the principles of collcKc and university ac- 
counting, budsrets and budg;etary accounting, 
financial report», audits, and the allocation of in* 
direct expenditures and* determination of costs. 
It Includes also a detailed bibliography cover* 
ing the entire field of college and university 
business administration through August 1951.*' 
Volume II "covers those fields of business man- 
agement and administration not Included In 
volume I in which the chief business offii>er 
and his assoointes appear to have primary 
responsibility [including a chapter on spon- 
sored research administration].*' It includes also 
an exter«»ive supplementary bibliography, cov- 
ering material published since 1961. 

74. Brooden, Wilfked John; Hkr- 
moTT, J. Homer; and El\^hjem, Con- 
rad A. Fifty Years of Graduate 
Education at the University of WIh- 
co7tsin. Madison : Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, 1954. 68 p. 
(Authors: (1) Associate Dean; (2) 
Associate Dean; (3) Dean, the Gradu- 
ate School, University of Wisconsin.) 

A picture-and-tcxt review of graduate e*lu- 
cation at the tJnivcrsity of Wisconsin, com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Graduate School. 

75. Brown, Aaron. Graduate and 
Professional Education in Ne^ro Insti- 
tutions. Journal of Negro Education 
27:233-42, summer 1958. (Author: 
Project Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund.) 

A survey of scope, enrollments, accreditation 
status* faculties. laboratory and library facil- 
\i\c9f financial support, degrees awarded, fields 
of study, and current problems. 

76. Carmiciiael, Ot.lVEU C. Univvr' 
sities: Commomvrnlih nnd Amrriran, 
A Comparative Study. Now Yovkt 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 390 p. 
(Author: Former President, Carnegfie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching.) 

A comparative study of various aspects of 
university education In the United States, the 
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Uaited Kingdom^ Australia, New Zealand. 
Canada, India, Pakistan, and the Union of 
South Africa. ^'The object hus been to Identify 
characteristic features, to compare and to 
contrast developments In British universities 
aad in their offspring In the Commonwealth 
countries and the United States.*' Includes 
chapters on historical backgrounds, the nature 
and aims of higher education, organisation, 
financing, student life, women and higher edu- 
cation, professional education (theology, law, 
medicine, teaching, science and technology), 
extension studies, and problems and prospects. 

77. Cavanaugh, James. Academic 
Administration: Its Place in the Sun. 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin 43:630-34, Deeem- 
ber 1957. (Author: Instructor in 
General Business, Michigan State Uni- 
versity.) 

Advances ten propositions defining the place 
of administration and the place of the fa-^ulty 
In university organization, all deriving from 
the concept that "administration, after all. Is 
merely ancillary to the main activity of edu* 
cation. . . ." 

78. Chambers, M. M. The Campus 
and the People: Organization^ Support 
and Control of Higher Education in the 
United States in the Nineteen Sixties* 
Danville, 111.: The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc. 1960. 75 p. 
(Atithor: Faculty member, Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 

A collection of 10 essays published In perl* 
od'lcals during 1050 and 1960. "They deal al. 
most exclusively with matters of policy relating 
to the organization of higher eilucation and 
the support and control of universities and 
colleges.** The second essay, "Old Siwash and the 
Monster Universities,** points out the unique^ 
ness of graduate universities and the fiscal 
implications o^ this unifiucness. The sixth essay* 
"Freedom for State Universities: Campus and 
Capitol.*' argues the Importance of University 
autononty. 

79. Committee on Goveunment and 
Higher Education, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, chairman. The Efficiency of 
Freedom, Baltimore j The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1959. 44 p. 

Commctits. conclusions, nnd recommendations 
of the Committee after a 2-year study of the 
changing relationship between State govern- 
ments and public institutions of higher educa* 
tlon. Three chapters! (1) The Tradition of 
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Freedom, deOninsr the relntionships that should 
properly exist between public omdals and 
State institutions of higher education: (2) The 
Growth of State Control, identifylnjf arena in 
which State control over higher education has 
exceeded proper limits; (3) Avenues of Free- 
dom, suggesting remedial lines of action both 
for academic officials and for State govern- 
ments. (See also the separate report of the 
Committee's research staff. No. 91.) 

80. Corson, John J. Governance of 
Colleges and Universities, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 209 p. 
{Author: Management consultant and 
several-time educator.) 

••The wide variety of decisions made in the 
operation of a university or college [or school 
or department] can be classified in six broaH 
categories: educational and research program; 
student affairs; faculty affairs; external rela- 
tions, I.e.. alumni. IcglslatiNH*. and general pub- 
He relations: finance (current and capital) ; and 
physical development . . . This exploratory 
study is concerned with the manner In which 
the responsibility for making decisions in each 
of these six categories is distributed, and how 
the efforts of all— trustees, administrators, 
faculty* and staff— are mobilized in the pro- 
gressive operation of the whole institution/' 
Includes discussion of the roles of deans of 
graduate and professional schools. 

81. Elvbiijem, Conrad A. What Pro- 
portion of the Total Institutional Pro- 
gram Will Be Allocated to Research? 
In Association for Higher Education, 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 

Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Wash- 
ington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957. p. 140-43. {Author: Dean of 
the Graduate School, University of 
Wisconsin.) 

Analy:tes problems in establishing formulae 
for the proportion of institutional programs 
to be devoted to research. Concludes that no 
sot formula can he devised, that any ealoula* 
tion must be based upon the pecutinr values 
and practices of individual Institutions or sec* 
tors of institutions. 

82. Gardnkr, John W. The Uni- 
versity in Our Civiliisation. Educa- 
tional Record 41:5-10, January 1960. 
{Author: President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York.) 

Points out three kinds of university involve^ 
ment In practical affairs, and discusses throe 
examples of involvement demanding contlnulnsr 
lnstttutionii2 reiponsibillty. Since national de^ 



mand for university services cannot be evaded* 
the universities should take stock of their own 
priorities and abilities so that they can respond 
wisely rather than haphazardly to this demand. 

83. Glrnny, Lyman A. Autonomy of 
Public Colleges: The Challenge of Co* 
ordination. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1959. 325 p.; Portion of 
Introduction and complete Conclusions 
preprinted in School and Society 
87:319-22, June 20, 1959. (Author: 
Associate Professor of Government, 
Sacramento State College, California.) 

One report of a series of Investisatlons being 
conducted by the Center for the Study of 
Higher £<lucation of the University of Cali« 
fornia at Berkeley, under the general title. The 
Diversification of American Higher Education. 
The subject of this study is the statewide co* 
ordination of higher education as a means of 
providing, with reasonable economy and ef- 
fielency, a pattern of educational institutions 
and programs commensurate with the eharao- 
teristies and needs of students and the require- 
ments of the commonwealth. The following 
functions of agencies of several States are 
discussed: planning and policy making, func- 
tion and program allocation, budgeting Institu- 
tional operationsi and budgeting capital-outlay 
projects. 

84. Knowles, Asa S. Emerging Fea- 
tures of Tomorrow's Higher Education. 
Educational Record 38:329-39, October 
1957. (Author: President, University of 
Toledo.) 

Sketches 13 changes now occurring in the 
complexion of higher education. Including the 
following: Certain eminent universities wilt 
become centers of advanced education » having 
only a limited number of undergraduate en- 
rollments; a new definition of educational func- 
tions will evolve- service to the community In 
the form of research or special teaching on a 
contract basis: graduate and professional edu- 
cation will become regional in scope and serv- 
ice. 

85. LiTCHFifiU), Edward H. New Di- 
mensions of Learning in a Free Society 
and a Program for the University of 
Pittsburgh* In University of Pitts- 
burgh, New Dimensions of Learning in 
a Free Society. Pittsburgh, Pa.i Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1968. p. 
273-89. {Author: Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh.) 

Inaugural address. Outlines five functions of 
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a great university In contemporary society, 
enumerates Its siKfold clientele, and proposes 
nine ways in which the University of Pltts- 
but^h can perform these functions hotter uad 
thus render greater service to Its ellentele. 

86. . Organizution in Large 

American Universities: (1) The Fac- 
ulties; (2) The Administration, t/owrwai 
of Higher Education 30:353--64, 489- 
504, October and December 1959. 
{Author: See above.) 

While in theory we regard our universities 
as organic wholes, they have become in practice 
a congeries of h^dependent schools and facul- 
ties. The difficulty In aohlevinf institutional 
cohcslvencsa may be found In answering two 
questions: whether (1) our faco.ty structures 
and (2) our concepts of administrative func- 
tion and organization frustrate the reallxatlon 
of a unified institution." About faculties, the 
author believes that greater cross-fertlliasatlon 
should be achieved across departmental bound- 
aries, between graduate and undergraduate 
levels, and between the academic disciplines 
and the professional schools, and that academic 
departments should remain free of domination 
by professional Interests. About admlnistrationi 
the author discusses nine fundamental Inade- 
quacies In current administrative practice which 
hinder university administrations In undertak* 
Ing "the university wide role which Is required 
of them In achieving anything approaching an 
organic Institution.** 

87. . The Bole of the Academic 

Disciplines in a Modem University. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Chancellor's Of- 
fice, University of Pittsburgh, 1958. 
14 p. (Author: See above). 

Proposes Ave pustulates **a3 a bnsis for 
achieving some kind of Integrated functioning, 
some synthesis, for a great university.*' Argues 
primarily that the academic disciplines ''must 
be regarded as a principal integrating element 
within the total university structure.** Describes 
the place and organization of the University 
of Pittsburgh's newly cBtiiblished College of 
the Academic Disciplines. Announces a gift of 
$12 million from the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust endowing 10 distinguished 
proiessorships. 50 prcdoctoral fellowships, and 
from C to 9 postdoctoral fellowships In the 
College. 

88. — — . The University: A Con- 
geries or an Organic Whole? American 
A8SoetJXtioiir-0f University Profesi^om 
Bulletin 45:374-79, September 1969. 
(Author: See above.) 

Discusses the causes (historlcali organl^a* 



tlonal, and administrative) and coniequcncet 
of ''our ignoring the concept of the university 
as a 'iroup of specialized programs integrally 
and organically related to one another." 

89. Little, J. Kenneth. Graduate 
Education. In Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, Edited by Chester W. 
H. Harris for The American Educa- 
»^ional Research Association. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. p. 593-602. 
(Author: Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.) 

A survey of graduate education* Including 
the history, organisation, and scope of the 
graduate school, graduate programs ftnd stu- 
dents, research, and a concluding section on 
Issues In graduate education. Finds two major 
current Issues: the problem of adequate prep- 
aratlo:i of college teachers, and the concern 
over the growing Imbalance between activities 
In the Held of science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, and activities In the humanities and 
social studies. Bibliography: 21 titles. 

90. McGeb, Rbecb J. The State Uni- 
versity: A Prolegomenon* Graduate 
Journal 2:223-38, fall 1959. (Author: 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Texas.) 

Expounds a series of propositions as to what 
the State university should be and do. In Its 
function of diueminaiing knowledge. It should 
be a center of resources for graduate educa- 
tion in a State, should be selective In Its ad- 
missions to Its undergraduate college, and should 
not waste Its resources on public services which 
distract It from Its central service of advanced 
education and research. In Its function of 
creating knowledge, It should be the one center 
of research among State-supported Institutions 
and should adopt policies calculated to attract 
and retrain those faculty members who are 
most capable In performing research, In Its 
function of eon$eri>ino knowledge. It should 
build a faculty of the highest quality and make 
of its library the major research collection 
In the State. 

91. Moos, Malcolm, and others. The 
Campus and the State. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959* 414 p. 
{Author: Professor of Political Science, 
The Johns Hopkins University, and 
Director of the Staff of the Committee 
on Government and Higher Edu(*^tlon.) 

A study of the impact of State administrative 
controls upon the management bf State t6U 
leges and universities^ based upon an extensive 
Questionnaire^ personal letter, and interview 
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survey of State and unlvereity offlelnis, and 
covering all State-supported institutions offer- 
ing bachelor's or advanced decrees. Ar^cs that 
"the goal of efficiency in higher education 
can be realized without non-educational oiTiclals 
Intervening in the fiscal affairs of colleges and 
universities.'* Bibliography, p 377-40(). 

92. Morrill, Jamks L. The Ongoing 
State University. Minneapolis; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1960. 143 p. 
{Author: President, University of Min- 
nesota.) 

"This volui le brings togctho* many of my 
own [speeehcsl— an editorial selection and 
adaptation of things thought and said during 
the fifteen years of my participation in the 
ongoing of a productive institution, *he Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.'* The 12 chapters include 
discussions of the role and genius of the land- 
grant and State university, the growth and 
function of the University of Minnesota, the 
organization and administration of Ameriean 
universiticSf academic freedom nnd rcsponsibil- 
it>, and the question of the danger to institu- 
tional autonomy of Federal investment in higher 
education. 

93. National Education Associa- 
tion. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Herman B. Wells, chairman. 
Higher Education in a Decade of Deci- 
sion. Washington: The Association, 
1957. 152 p. 

A survey of the major problems of policy 
facing American higher cducattoi in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Focuses primarily upon un- 
dergraduate education, but includes subchaptern 
dealing with problems of research (p. 63-70) » 
recruitment and preparation of rot lege teachers 
(p. 86-94) I and inter! nstitutional eooperatton 
and coordination (p. 101)18). 

94. National Science Foundation. 

Graduate Student Enrollment and Sup- 
port m American Universitit^fi and Col- 
leges, 1954. NSF 57-17. Washiiif^ton: 
U, S. Government Printing Office, 1957» 
302 p. 

Keportd results of a questionnaire survey of 
department chairmen in the 8L*ienees» engt- 
neering^ psychology and the Social sciences, 
education » humanities, and selected professional 
fields. Data received for four-fifths of nation's 
graduate students In fields surveyed in academic 
year 1053-64. "This report provides for the 
first time Information on the proportion of 
graduate students with teaching assistantships. 
reiiearch assistantships, and fellowships from 
educational Institutions, the Federal Goverti'^ 



mcnt, nnd other sources; the median size of 
their stipends: and the estimated total sum 
spent on these stipends during the academic 
year 1958-54. Also, for the first tinie in most 
fields, information is presented on the composi- 
tion of the graduate student l>ody, including 
breakdowns by sex, full- or '-.irt.tlme study, 
first or more advanced years of study, relative 
numbers of resident and special students, aver- 
age size cf graduate departments, and geo- 
graphic distribution of students by field of 
study.'* Extensive tabulation of results, Includ- 
ing analyses of data for each department. 
Separate chapter deals with foreign students 
in the United States nnd American students 
in foreign countries. 

95. NiELSON, Oswald, ed. University 
Admijiistration in Practice: Lectures 
Presented Before the Seminar for Busi- 
ness AdviinisU^ators of Privately Sup- 
ported Japanese Universities. Stanford, 
Calif,: Stanford University School of 
Business, 1959. 168 p. {Author: Profes- 
sor of Accounting, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University.) 

a collection of papers presenting viewpoints 
about American university administration. The 
volume consists of six parts: I, Organ l/r.t Ion 
and General Administration; II. Gifts and He- 
search Grants: HI* Budgets and Finance; IV. 
Activities of Personnel and Business OfBees: 
V. Student Fees; VI. The Ideals of Higher 
Education. Originally these papers were lectures 
given at a seminar held at the .Stanford Graduate 
School of Business during the summer of 1957 
for business administrators of privately sup- 
ported Japanese universities. 

96. RoGKRS, Francis Higher Edu- 
cation iyt the United States: A Sum- 
mary View. Third edition, revised. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 72 p. {Author: Professor 
of Romance Languages and Literature^ 
Harvard University.) 

A description of the broftd features of higher 
education In the United States, intended prU 
marlly for foreign readers. Contalnt] chapters 
on the orSanl^atlon of an American university, 
the basic philosophy of higher eduu iion» prep- 
aration and recruitment of college tenchet'S and 
other personnel matters, the financing of higher 
education, profcSHinnal training, the university 
library and soholnrly resources, interunlvcrsity 
organization, and international student exchange 
and the foreign student In American uni- 
versities. 

97. Stkwart, Morris a. The Organ!* 
zation of the Graduate School. Journal 
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of Higher Education 30:130-40, March 
1959. (Atithor: Dean of the Graduate 
Division, University of California, Ber- 
keley.) 

Artcucs that all gnuluatc J^tudics. except. In 
law and medicine, ahould be loented in n 
sitiKle graduate school under a siaKle graduate 
dcnn and couneil (or equivalent faeulty eoni. 
mittecO. nnd that there should be no formal 
distinction between graduate and undergraduate 
f acuities. Goes on to discuss the relative places 
of departmental faculties and the gnuluate 
dean within such an organizational framework. 
In gcnerni, the powers of the graduate deaa 
'•should be commensurate with his broad re- 
sponsibilities so that he will be, in fact, the 
dean of the graduate students nnd not iiu-rely 
a glorifteil elcrk or an exalted policeman.** 

98. Univkksity of Pittsbuugii. Nvw 
Dimensions of Learning in a Free So- 
ciety. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1958. 289 p. 

Seminur nddrcsscs, puldic leetures» nnd in- 
augural address delivered on the occnsion of 
the inauguration of Edward H. Litchfield, 
twelfth Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Scmtnnr nddresses, with summnrlcs of 
pnnel discussions followingt deal with the three 
disciplines (humnnities. natural science, and 
socinl sciences), the graduate school, educa- 
tion for the professions (business, tencher 
education, communications, engineering, law, 
relnlUng, nnd social work), and educntion for 
the health professions (dentistry, medicine, 
nursing, pharmacy, public health). The ad- 
dresses on the social sciences nnd the grndunte 
school nnd Chnnccllor Litchfteld's inaugural ad. 
dress are annotated sepnrntely {sec Nos. 60, 
85. 406). 

99* Weaver, John C. Some Dilcnnnas 
in Grafhiate Education. A Report to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York on 
a Travelling Fellowship, 1957-58. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Graduate 
College, 1958. G9 p. (Processed.) 
{Atitlior: Dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska.) 

A .^umtnntioti of Impressions of grnduate 
education based on personal visits to 18 uni- 
versities in the United States and 2 in Canada. 
"Obviously this Is not a deftnitive exposition 
of what 1 have chosen to describe as the 
dilemmns of grndunte educntion. ftalher, 1 hnvc 
elected to make this an informal statement, 
(almost a conversation piece) of the thinking, 
the nttiludcs. the hopes nnd despairs of uni- 
versity ndmlnlstrators and faculty members*" 
Chapters are devoted to discussion of the 
grnduate faculty, off-eaajpus graduate eduea- 



tioa work in the medical sciences, sponsorcil 
resenreh (its rise and inlUienee. and the prob- 
lem of supplemcntnry staff remuneration), and 
Other Problems" (the majster's degree, train- 
ing of college teachers, the acndemie health 
of the social sciences aad humanities, nml the 
clTv. ts of the aational fellowship programs). 

100. Whalky, W. Gordon, and Bur- 
DINB, J. Alton. Petition Relating to the 
Graduate Program at the University of 
Texas. Formulated in consulhation with 
the All-University Resear^^h Council 
and the Graduate Council of the Uni- 
versity. With a letter of endorsement 
by Logim Wilson, President of the Uni- 
versity, and remarks to the faculty by 
Dean Whaley. Graduate Journal 1: 
17-27, spring 1958. .(Authors: (1) 
Dean; (2) Associate Dean, Graduate 
School, University of Texas.) 

Proposals for administrntive nction and a 
petition for mnterial support by the Board 
of Regents In n program designed to Improve 
sohnlarship and enhance the nendcmie stand- 
ing of the Graduate School. Proposals Include 
increasiag salaries to attract top-level scholnrs 
and visit! aff professors, freedom nnd support 
for research, provision of facilities for research 
nnd publication, fellowship support, and elimi- 
nation of non-essential nnd undergrnduate-level 
course olterings. Kor a follow-up report on the 
program, which was approved by the Board 
of Regents, see *'The Dean's Report'* iGrad' 
Hate Jourmtl 2: PI- 95 nnd passwrt, fall 19G8). 

101. Wilson, 0. MERKDrni. The Next 
Problem of Articulation: The Under- 
graduate College and the Professional 
and Graduate Schools. With report of 
discussion. Edacaiional Record 89:124- 
30, April 1958. (Author: President, 
University of Oregon.) 

Relieved that smooth-working articulation de- 
I lends upon agreement between undergraduate 
and professional and grndunte faculties as to 
the nature and purposes of these two seg- 
ments of university education, upon a distinc- 
tion between undergraduate nnd gradunte level 
I'ourscs derived from this understanding, upon 
a conjunction between students' aspirntions on 
the one hand and the purposes of faculties and 
ciirrleulums on the other, upon a judicious 
mixture of the cultural and the professional- 
preparatory elements In the undergraduate 
institution, and upon a meshing of the cog* * 
wheel of professional education with the cog- 
wheel of professlonnl prnctlce. 

102. WooDBi^RNE, Lloyd S. Principles 
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of College and University Administra- 
tion. Stanford, Calif*: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, irsS. 197 p. (AiUho'i : Dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Washington.) 

A comprehensive and penetrating nnnIyKi» of 
all areas of university administration* Chapter 
headings; (1) University Organization? (2) 
Physical Plant and Budgetary Control: (3) Col- 
lege or School Administration; (-1) Faculty 
Personnel Administration; (5) Procedures on 
Tenure and Promotion? (6) Curriculum ami 
Teaching; (7) Departmental Administration: 
(8) Nonacademic Personnel; (9) Educational 
Priorities and Operational Research: (10) Kc* 
search Work and the Graduate School; (U) 
Dean of Students Office; (12) Summer Session 
ami Adult Education. Bibliography! 25 titles. 

See also Nos. G, 37, 40, 43, 45, 52, 175, 
206, 419, 497, 520, 572, 589, 823, 824, 
835> 851, 853, 870. 



2. Institutional Self-Studies 

103. AxT, Richard G., and Sppjvgue, 
Hall T., eds. College Self Study: 
Lectures on Institutional Research 
Given at Stanford University^ July 19^ 
25, 19S9. Boulder, Colo.: Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1960. 300 p., and appendixes. 
{Authors: Both staff members of 
WICHE.) 

A compilation of 19 lectures* usually with 
a "how*to-do*it'* emphasis, on the major areas 
of institutional research, delivered at a work- 
shop for college and university officials held 
at Stanford University. Contributors are W. H. 
Cowley, James I. Dol. Kobcrt J. Evans, John 
K. Folger. Paul A. Heist, Raymond \V. Kcttler, 
J. Kenneth Little* Donald MacRnc. T. R. Mc< 
Connel). Jo! n B. Morris* John Dale Russell. 
Donovan K. Smith, John E. Steel<lein* and 
Sidney C. Ticl<ton. Subjects dealt with are thu 
background, purpose, and ort;anl7.ation of tn^ 
stitutional research: studies of student charac^ 
teristics and enrollment projections; st^Mles of 
and for the faculty: budgetary analysis and 
budget projection; analyses of class size, teach- 
ing load, and instructional costst space utiliza- 
tion and campus planning; and the work of 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education* 
Berkeley. Calif. Bibliography in eight parts: 
p. 265-09. 

104. Brumbaugh, Aaron j, Reswarch 
Designed To Improve Institutions of 
Higher Learning. Washington: Ameri- 



can Council Education, 1960. 47 p. 
(Author: Educational consultant.) 

A general survey of the necU for and the 
organization, conduct, and cITccts of itwtitu. 
tional self-studies. Dois not deal specincally 
with graduate? education. 

105. and Collins, Morris, 

W. H., Jr. University of Georgia Self- 
Study. Higher Education 15:97-103, 
February 1959. {Authors: (1) Di- 
rector; (2) Associate Director of Uni- 
versity of Georgia Self -Study.) 

A summary of the background, procedures, 
findings and recommendations of the University 
of Ceorgia self-study (see No. lOB). 

106. and . University 

of Georgia Study: Fimd Report. 
Athens, Ga.: The University, 1958. 
609 p. and appendixes (Processed.) 
{Authors: See above.) 

"This final report of the Study is* In a 
mcasurei a synthesis of the separate reports 
prepared by the schools* colleges* and divisions: ' 
by the faculty and staff task forces? by the 
consultants; and by the alumni study commit- 
tees.** In ll sectlonsi (1) Enrollments Projec- 
tions* (2) Economic Resource Development of 
Georgia, (3) Institutional Objectives* (4) In- 
struction (especially Subsection Dj "Graduate 
Instructional Programs.*' p. 57-74)* (5) Faculty 
and Staff* (6) Students (especially Subsection 
G: "Reoruitment of WelUQualified Graduate 
Students/* p. 293-304), (7) Research* (8) 
Educational Service Programs* (0) Organiza- 
tion and Administration (especially Subsection 
B* 2: "Organization and Administration of 
the Graduate School**' p. 507-14)* (10) Physical 
Kactlitics, (11) Finance. 

107. CoLUMDiA University. Presi- 
dent's Committee on the Edxjca- 
TioNAii Future of the UniversitYi The 

Educational Future of Columbia Uni- 
nrsity. New York: Columbia Univor- 
.sity Press, 1957. 282 p* 

a comprehensive survey of the postwar 
f^rowth of Columbia University and a consld- 
eiation of her educational objectives for the 
coming years. The Committee investigated every 
mirt of the corporate university^ with the 
exception of flnanclal matters. See especially 
Putt 4, dealing xvlth nonprofessional graduate 
programs (p. 80-120): the sections of Part 
5 which discuss graduate study In the pro^ 
fesslons (p. 121-178) { the first section of 
I'art 1, which discusses th« faculty (p. 201- 
21d); and PaH 8* Adjuncts of Instruction and 
Research (p. 236-272). 
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108. CRonkhite, Bernice B., Chair- 
man, Committee on Graduate Education 
for Women, Radcliffe College. Graduate 
Education for Women: The Radcliffe 
PLD. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 135 p. (Author: 
Dean of the Radcliffe Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences,) 

Surveys the bnckground and present practices 
and problems of doctoral education at RadclilTe. 
Baited on n questionnaire sent in 1951 to holders 
of the RaiVliite Ph.D., supplemented by data 
from official records, Interviews, and Informa- 
tion 8upplic<l by other institutions. '^Thls sur- 
vey confirms the belief that graduate study 
for women has a sure and Increasingly Im- 
portant place In our society.'* Includes a long 
chapter on the Ph.D. and marriage. 

109. Elder, J. P. A Criticism of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
in Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Graduate School, 1958. 48 
p. (Author: Dem of the Graduate 
School, Harvard University.) 

A report and interpretation of the results of 
(I questionnaire survey of Harvard and rtadelllte 
doctoral gruduntes of the years 1950-54. The 
questionnaire aimed "at finding out what is 
now required in our graduate training here 
which seems to you needless, what Is not re- 
quired which you thinlc ought to be, what 
factors (outside of mllitiiry service) contribute 
to the long time commonly spent between the 
A.B. and the Ph.D., nnd what should be done 
to improve the utialitu of our graduate In- 
struction." 

110. Florida State University. Op* 
FiCE or Educational Research and 
ServicEi a Stndy of iPlorida State 
University Doctoral Graduates and 
Their Reactions to the Doctoral Pro- 
gram at the University. Tallahassee: 
The University, 1967. 107 p. (Proc- 
essedO 

Tables and commentary reporting results of a 
(luestionnaire survey of the University's first 
125 doetornl graduates (1052-67), Findings re- 
ported In six bGCtlons: (1) Personal data: (2) 
employment status and snlary, before and after 
doctoral studies; (d) reactions to the experi* 
ences of graduate work; (4) evaluation of the 
various parts of doetornl education i (5) adc« 
luftcy and appropriateness of preparation for 
college teaching (based on replies of graduntes 
engaged In college or university work); and 
(6) summary and conclusions. 



111. Keniston, Hayward. Graduate 
Study and Research in the Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia : University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 195S. 150 p. 
(Author: Dean Emeritus of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and Arts, 
University of Michigan.) 

Primarily a study of the structure, practices, 
and problems of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Pennsylvania 
(Pnrt ID* Introduced by an e:aen8lve parallel 
study of the American graduate school In gen- 
eral (Part I). An appendix (p. 115-60) pre- 
fionta the rcsult» of a survey of department 
chairmen in 25 leading universities concerning 
the standing of American graduate schools and 
departments in the arts and sciences. 

112. McHenry, Dean E. The Univer- 
sity of Nevada: An Appraisal, The 
Report of the University Survey. 
Nevada Legislative Counsel Bureau 
Bulletin No. 28. Carson City, Nev.: 
State Printing Office, 1957. 291 p. 
{Author: Director of the Survey.) 

A candid appraisal In 17 chapters of all 
major aspects of the University, including 
graduate work, administration and organisa- 
tion, the departmcits. the faculty. Interstate 
cooperation* finances and costs, the professional 
colleges, and other matters. 

113. Nelson, J. H. A Survey of the 
University of New Mexico , Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Albuquerque: The 
University, 1958, 49 p. (Author: Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of 
Kansas,) 

A survey of the educational objectives and 
currleulums, resources, organ Issat Ion, teaching 
conditions, student llfe« scholarship, and cul« 
tural Influence of the University of New 
Mexico. Includes sections on graduate work, re- 
search, and faculty scholarship, 

114. RoSENHAUPt, HANS. Graduate 
Students: Experience at Columbia Uni- 
versity, IHO-lOSe. New York: Colum- 
bia, University Press, 1968. 129 p. 
(Author: Graduate Admissions Di- 
rector, Columbia University.) 

A study of the origins and graduate careers 
of students registered In the Graduate Faculties 
of Political Science, Philosophy* and Pure 
Science of Columbia University between 1D40 
and Based on IBM tabtilfttlon of data 

from the registrar's records concerning year 
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and plnce of birth, 8cx, mllUnry status, under* 
grndMfite college nnd dnte of undergrnduale de- 
gree, date of entrance to the graduate faculties, 
department, point loads during ft rat 5 years, 
type and date of graduate degree, and on a 
survey of fellowships held by students during 
1956-57. Focuses of study: colleges of origin 
and areas of birth; age patterns and patterns 
of registration (course-load, departments, per- 
sistence); ftnancial support; length of time 
for completion of Ph.D/s; and patterns of 
experience and objective In earning master's 
degrees. 

115. Southern Regional Education 
Board. Improving Gmdtiate Education: 
A Guide to Instittitio7ial Sclf-Emlna- 
lion. Atlanta: Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, 1951. 
117 p. 

Suggestions for carrying through institutional 
solf-evaluatlon In Hve pnrtsi (1) Organizing 
the institution for self-evaluation; (2) describ- 
ing programs nnd resources of departments: 
(3) studying products nnd contributions of 
depnrtments: (4) cvnlunting depnrtments and 
progrnm units; (5) cvnluation at the institu- 
tional level. Includes examples of possible 
quesUonnaires to be used in such a study, 

116. Stickler, W. Hugh. InntitU' 
tional Research Concerning Land-Grant 
Institutions and State UnivermtieH. 
Washington: American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities and the State Universities 
Association, 1959. 142 p. (Author: Di- 
rector of Educational Research and 
Service, Florida State University.) 

Report of an investigation of th#^ extent and 
character of institutional research it) or con- 
cerning member Institutions of the American 
Association of Land»Grant Colleges nnd State 
Universities ami the State Universities Akso- 
ciation. Contains eight appendixes. The follow- 
ing are of particular Interest: (Appendix A) 
selected publications based on research con- 
cerning land-grant institutions and State uni- 
versities, January 1954 -July 1069 j (D) rep re* 
sentative institutional research .studies. January 
1958-July llir.O; (K) representative Institutional 
research studies done by graduate students, 
January l.>5S-JuIy 1969; nnd {V) represontn- 
tive vesHirch studies done by or for State 
Boards of Higher Education, January 1968-- 
July 1950. 

117. Stoddard, Geouok b., and others. 
The New York Universiify Self^Study: 
t^inal Report. New York: New York 



University Press, 1956, 286 p., and 419 
p. in appendix. (A%Uhor: Dean, School 
of Education, New York University.) 

A study of the entire University as a single 
entity. Includes a detailed description of the 
New Yorit University community area as well 
as detailed Information pertaining to its present 
graduate programs In arts and science and the 
professions. 

118. Syracuse University, Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs. The Doctor of Social 
Science Program at Syracuse Univer- 
sity: A Thirteen-Year Evaluation. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Max>vell Graduate 
School, 1958. 24 p. 

An evaluative report on the Doctor of Social 
Science Program by a group of Ave distin- 
guished outside consultants. Includes sugges- 
tions for strengthening the program, recom- 
mcr.Jatlons for future growth nnd development, 
the record of the program to date (operation, 
student programs, placement nnd record of 
nlumni)t nnd nppcndlNcs giving present posi- 
tions of graduates, dissertation titles* neademic 
origins of graduates, and three sample pro- 
grams. 

119. Taylor, Hugh. Graduate Educa- 
tion at Princeton, 1H5 to Prince- 
ton, N. J.: The University, 1959. 29 p. 
(Author: Former Dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University.) 

/ review of postwar development In graduate 
education at Princeton and a discussion of the 
relevance of the Princeton experience to prob- 
lems of general signincanee. Discusses onrolU 
ments, marital status o* students, expansion 
of curriculum and facilities, dclTrees awarded 
and rates of attrition, length of time In earning 
the Ph.D., financial assistance and the growth 
In amounU and kinds of fellowship funds* 
faculty responsibility for student progress, nnd 
policy governing admissions and academic 
progress, 

120* University op California, Au- 
tommy and Centrntimtion in the State- 
wide University. Proceedings of the 
14th All-University Faculty Confer- 
ence, April 2«4, 1959. Berkeley: The 
University 1959. 

Not examined. 

121* — , Quality of Education in 
Relation to Numbers* Proceedings of 
the 12th All-Univcrsify Faculty Con- 
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ference, April 4-G, 1957. Berkoloy: The 
University, 1957« 

Not cxn mined. 

122. . University of California: 

Retroi^pcct and Pro.^pvcL Proceedings 
of the 13th AU-Univcrsity Faculty Con- 
ference, April 2-4, 1958. Berkeley: The 
University, 1958. 

Not cxnmincd. 

123. University of Texas. Commit- 
tee OP 75. Rex G. Baker, chairman. 

The University of Tcmn: Report of the 
Committee of 75. Austin: The Univer- 
sity, 1958. 50 p. 

A 7oth-nnnivcrsary Kcncral nppraisnl of the 
qunlity iinci status of the University of IVxns. 
Uet)ort8 ftndinKs and rcroinmenclations about 
the sixe. scope, nnd quality of the University 
proKHim (includinK spcciHe discussion of grud- 
mite and research programs), faculty develop- 
ment, the quality of the student body, physical 
facilities* administration, relationships with 
other Stilt*.' agencies and tbe puldic. and ft* 
nancing;* 

124. Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
TVTK Faculty Committers on In- 
STRUCTiON. VPl—lts Aims, Itfi Neech, 
Us Future. Blacksburg, Va.: The Insti- 
tute, 1959. 73 p. 

A compilation of the reportii of nine special 
faculty committees charged with examining 
speciftd aspects of the Institute's prtfsunt status 
and future needs, includes ft report on "Im- 
provement of Instruction at the Graduate 
Level," which discusses admissions require- 
ments. proficiency In English composition, ft- 
nancial aid, housing, advisory system, curric- 
ulum, exantinations, channels of communication 
and informntlon, teaching rcF-^ ->nslbllitie«» and 
the course numbering system. The report on 
"Evaluation In Education" Includes a section 
on testing graduate students. Other chapters 
deal with faculty, classroom and laboriitory 
instruction, tho need for departmental evalua- 
tions, nnd publications. 

125. Western interstate Commis- 
sion t^oR Higher Education. Institu- 
tional Research in the West. Prepared 
by Hall T* Sprague. Boulder, Colo,: 
The Commission, 1959. 78 p. 

Reports results of A qucstlonnalro survey of 
12t We.^tDrn colleges and universities, 'the 
t)ubllcfttion lists by subject more than CM 
current Instltutlonftl self^studles being carried 
oft by mcmberu of the Westerft Interstate Com- 



mission for Higher Education and Ineludea the 
name of the institutional officer to be contacted 
for information on such studies. 

See also Nos. 7, 21, 27, 198, 393, 394, 
895, 41G, 418, 47G, 5G9, GG5, 851, 874, 
875, 87G. 



3, Stale and Regional Surveys 

12G. Brumbaugh, Aaron J. A State- 
wide Study of Higher Education in 
Florida. Higher Education 13:79-81, 
January 1957. (Author: Associate Di- 
rector for University Studios, Southern 
Regional Education Board.) 

A summary of the scope, organisation and 
procedure, most Important Andings, and reeom- 
mendations ^f the study of higher education In 
Florida (see No. 127). 

127, , and Blee, MYRON R. 

Higher Education and Florida*s Future. 
5 vols. Prepared for the Council for 
the Study of Higher Education in 
Florida. Gainesville: University of 
i^Morida Press, 1956 (vols. I and 11) ; 
Tallahassee: Board of Control, Florida 
Institutions of Higher Education (vols. 
in-V, mimeo.). Vol. I, 87 p.; vol. 11, 
180 p.; vol. Ill, 118 p.; vol. IV, 194 p.; 
vol. V, 238 p. (Authors: (1) See above; 
(2) member, Florida State Board of 
Control for Higher Education.) 

Volume I: Heconunendaiionii and Gener(tl 
Staff Ueport: volume II: f*htida*d iSt^onomy: 
Paat Trends and Pro$peet$ for i070t volume 
III: Fatin and Fioures on Florida*s lliffher 
f^ducation at Mid-Ccnturv» a compilation ot 
statistical tables and figures: volume IVt The 
C$ov<*rnMentt ^fanaoenmntt and Finance of 
ititiher fiSxication in Florida: volume Vi Pro* 
featiionni and Spoeializad Profframs* Volume V 
contains a report on graduate education ift the 
arts and sciences by John A. Perkins. 0. C. 
Carmlchael, and R. B* Gustavson (p. 80-00). 
which concludes with five specific recommen- 
dations for statewide cooperation and a sixth 
recommendation that the coat of graduate edu- 
cation 1)0 specifically provided for In budgets 
and appropriations. 

128. Butler, Raymond S. Interinsti- 
lutional Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion* School and Society 87:44-47, Jan. 
31, 1959* (Author: Administrative As- 
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sistant, Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search, Indiana University.) 

Describes activities of the Indiana Conference 
on Higher Education and reports flndings of 
the conference's Survey of Needs and He* 
sources (see No. 133). 

129. Council op State Govern- 
ments. Reports on Higher Education: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Recent 
Reports of State Study Commissions 
and Other Official Agencies. Chicago: 
The Council, 1313 East 60th St., 1958. 
15 p. (Processed.) 

Indicates major subjecta covered and sum- 
marizes recommendations In 21 surveys In 
California (2)> Colorado. Connecticut, Illinois^ 
Kentucky. Louisiana. Michigan. Minnesota (2). 
Nevada. New Jersey (2). New York. North 
Carolina, Sotith Carolina. Texas. Virginia (2). 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

130. Halsey, James H. A Proposal 
for Meeting Connecticut's Higher Edu- 
cational Needs. Educational Record 41 : 
3l9-2«. October 1960. (Author i Presi- 
dent, University of Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Proposes In detail a plan of action for Con- 
necticut ivhich **could resolve the dilemma of 
quantity and quality, do It economically, and 
do It In time to meet the rapidly approaching 
need/' The plan calls for three fundamental 
changes In traditional practices, one of which 
lb that the University of Connecticut should 
offer courses only on the Junlor*senior year and 
graduate levels, a change whL-h Would "ac- 
celerate Its already rapid development toward 
excellence In Instruction and distinction in 
research." 

131. Holy, T. C; Semans, Hubert 
H.; and McConnell, T. R. A Restudy 
of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education. Prepared for the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California and the Califor- 
nia State Board of Education. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department 
of Education, 1955. 473 p. (Authors i 
(1) Special Consultant in Higher Edu- 
cation, University of California; (2) 
Specialist in Higher Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; 
(3) Chief Consultant for the Restudy, 
formerly Chancellor of the University 
of fiuffalot) 



Report and recommendatlona of the restudy 
staff. "In summary, the major problems 
[studied] were as follows: (1) Potential en- 
rollment in publicly supported institutions of 
higher education and independently controlled 
coiieges and unlvernities by 1055. 1860, and 
1065. together with the necessary physical 
facilities to care for these expected enrollment 
increases (chs. 2 and 6). (2) The functions, 
organization, and educational programs vf the 
junior colioges, the state colleges, the Uni- 
versity of California and the Independent Insti- 
tutions, with particular reference to such dif- 
ferentiations of function as seems appropriate 
among the three types of publicly supported 
Institutions (ch. 8). (8) The government and 
administration of public higher education, with 
particular reference to co-ordination of the 
educational programs In all types of Institutions 
and to economy In carrying out an over-all 
plan for the State [ch. 41. (4) the expendi- 
tures in higher education for various types 
and levels of educational services In the four 
groups Qf Institutions Included In the study 
[ch. 7]. (6) The financial ability of the State 
of California to support . . . higher education 
[ch. 6]." Includes discussion of master's and 
doctoral programs, departmental and organized 
research, demand for college teachers, ^.tc. 

132. Illinois. Higher Education 
Commission. Lenox R. Lohr, chairman. 

Illinois Looks to the Future in Higher 
Education^ Chicago: The Commission, 
57th Street and South Lake Shore 
Drive, 1957. ?19 p. 

A survey of the problems facing public and 
private higher education in Illinois occasioned 
by the expected great Increase In enrollments. 
Studies college-age population and enrollment 
trends. State economic development and its Im^ 
plications, and present facilities, enrollments, 
and enrollment capacities. Principally con- 
cerned with Undergraduate education, but givei 
some attention to present and projected grad* 
uate enrollments. 

183. Indiana CoNPERBNCtj or Higher 
Education. A Survey of Needs and 
Resources: The Capital, Operating , 
Personnelf and Currieutunt Needs of 
Higher Education in Indiana. Bloom- 
ingtont Indiana University. The Con- 
ference, Wendell W. Wright, secretary- 
treasurer, 1967. 69 p. 

Six ebapterst (1) The Enrollment Outlook. 
(2) Physical Facilities and Their Use. (d) 
Current Operattond. (4) P<r.*onnHl, (6) Currle* 
ulum. (6) Resources Available for Higher 
education in Indiana in 1070. Little direct at- 
tention to graduate education. 
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134. Kansas Leqislativk Council. 
Education Committee. Comprehensive 
Educational Survey of Kansas. 5 vols. 
Topeka: Research Department, the 
Council, 1960. Vol. 3: The Higher Edu- 
cation Study. Prepared by the Higher 
Education Study Staff, Robert J. Kel- 
ler, Director. 228 p. 

DUcuasw the pattern of higher education 
ia KHnsas, enrollments, progrnms, physical 
plant, ftminoe and financial aids, and facil- 
ties. IncluuOB a brief discussion of graduate 
and advanced professional programs (p. 89-93) 
and an analysis of faculty characteristics and 
backgroundB (p. 181-94). 

136. Kroepsch, Robert H. Meeting 
New England's Higher Education 
Needs. College and University 35:263- 
70, spring 1960. (Author: Executive 
Secretary, New England Board of 
Higher Education.) 

A plea for expansion of higher educational 
resources In New England, Including graduate 
progt'ams and native graduate students pre- 
paring for caieers In college teaching. 

136. Louisiana Commission on 
Higher Education. Higher Education 
in Louisiana^ 5 vols, and Summary 
Report Baton Rouge, La.: The Com- 
mission, 1956, Vols. I-V, pagination by 
chapters; Sumynary Report^ 107 p. 

"Analysis of all higher education In Louisiana 
has been made, with emphasis on the State- 
supported Institutions. Programs, institutions, 
staffs, physical plants, financial management 
and organlaiatlon have been examined. Needs 
for State^supported higher education through 
1970 have been determined. Demands and re* 
sources have been Identified; enrollments, pro- 
grams, »orvl(»e8, ctafts and plants have been 
projected In a coordinated long*range plan* 
Prnspeclive necessary outlays for educational 
and general expct'ditures, and for additions to 
physical plants, have been determined. Means 
for financing State-supported higher educa- 
tion, whlld maintaining high-quality instruction 
and discharging the State's full responsibilities 
to Its people, have been Ideiitlfled." Vol. It 
Dtmandi and He^oufcei for IHoh^t Mudaiion 
in Louiiianat me to ioro: vol. lit A Long* 
Ean0$ Plan for Hioh^t Bducaiion in Lott{$ianai 
vol. ni: Otoanitaiion and Financial Monaoe* 
mmt of Hioh^f Mucaiion in Louiiianai vol. 
IV t BdHcationai Prograni$ and Services for 
iiiffh$r Bducatioii in Loui$iana, Including a 
chapter on research programs*, vol. Vj Plant 
and BuiintH Managmoni for Higher Bduea* 
Hon in L&uiiiana, 



137. Minnesota. Governor's Com- 
mittee ON Higher Education. Samuel 
C. Gale, chairman, Minnesota's Stake 
in the Future: Higher Education, 1956'- 
1970. St. Paul: State Department of 
Education, 1956. 98 p. 

Report of a survey of Minnesota's present 
and future needs In higher education, Including 
a study of the role of the University of Minne- 
sota. The Committee ''sees no possibility of 
any relief to the growing pressures upon the 
University at the upper collegiate, professional, 
and graduate levels. The only possible relief 
can be at the lower division level* . . 
Recommends limitation of research and grad- 
uate and advanced professional education to 
the university. 

138. Nbsbitt, Albert J., chairman. 
Committee on Higher Educational Op- 
portunities in Philadelphia. Higher 
Education and the Future of Youth in 
the Greater Philadelphia Area* Phila- 
delphia: The Committee, Boom 820, 
Commercial Trust Building, 1957. 68 
and Ixx p. (Processed.) 

A summary of flndlnga and recommendations 
(p. 6-33) followed by a chapter presenting 
"resource materials," or results of five principal 
studies authorized by the committee. See par- 
ticularly chapter IV, part B, section 12j 
Kncilities and Trends In Expected Graduate and 
Professional School Enrollments iippear In- 
adequate to Meet Demands of the Next Two 
Decades. Tables and bibliography (71 titles) 
In appendix. 

139. New Enoland Board or Higher 
Education. Facts About New England 
Colleges and Universities. Winchester, 
Mass,: The Board, 1959. 23 p. 

Tabular and graphic presentation of data 
gathered In (juestlonnalre survey of all New ^ 
England Institutions of higher education In 
spring, 1069. Includes figures on enrollments 
In graduate and professional schools. 

140. New Jersey State Board or 
Education* College Opportunity in 
New Jersey. Trenton: The Board, 1957, 
69 p. 

A study of the demand for higher education 
1(1 New Jersey through 1906, and of th« 
capacity of New Jersey public collegei In fela* 
tion to this demand, with proposals for «X« 
panslon of Instructional facilities In public 
Institutions. Chapter 6, Graduate Study, te^ 
ports graduate-study plans of 1066 and 1067 
college seniors and factors Influencing their 
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choice of graduntc school, nnd recommends a 
further study of the need for graduate pro- 
grnms in the State, 

141. Nkw Youk. Committkk on 
Higher Education. Henry T. Healcl, 
Chairman. Meeting the Incramno Dc* 
mand for Higher Education in New 
York State: A Report to the Governor 
and the Board of Regents. Albany, 
N. Y.: Board of Regents, State De- 
partment of Education, 1960. 74 p. 

**\Ve have described the needs nnd responaU 
bIHtles of higher education in New York State 
during the next twenty to twenty-five years 
and have recommended the broad outline of a 
plan and structure whieh will make It possible 
for these needs to be met/* Uecommends that 
graduate schools should bo established at twu 
State University locations. 

142. PENNSYLVANIA. JoiNT STATE 

Government Commission, Advisory 
Panel. Edward H. Litchfield, panel 
chairman. Higher Education in Penn- 
syhfania: Annly.s^i^ of Probtvins tvith 
Proponah. Pittsburgh: The University 
of Pittsburgh, 1959. 85 p. 

**h\ the report that follows, an appraisal Is 
made of the quantitative and ftnaneial magni- 
tude of the problem.^} facing hik'her education 
In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. An 
assessment of these problems Is made and 
directions toward their solutions are suggested." 
Includes brief sections on graduate enrollments, 
costs of graduate education, and preparation of 
college teachers. 

143. PrNiSTER, Allaw 0. Missouri 
Undertakes a Stato-wide Study. Edu- 
cational Record 88:340-42, October 
1967. (Anthori Assistant Secretary of 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Univcrsitios.) 

Reports results of a survey of higher educa- 
tion in Missouri sponsored by the Higher Edu- 
cation Division of the Missouri State Teacher.'} 
Association and directed by the author. Deals 
principally with undergraduate education. 

144. Pierce, Truman M., and Al- 
bright, A. D. Public Higher Education 
in TennesHCc. A Report to the Educa- 
tion Survey Subcomtnittee of the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Council. 5 vol. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: The Council, State Capi- 
tol, 1967. 309, 350, 162, 3G8, and 192 p. 



(Processed.) (Anthorsi (1) Director 
and (2) Associate Director of the 
Study.) 

Titles of the volumes are (1) Programs and 
Services. (2) rer.sonnel, (3) Plant and Plant 
Ulilimion, (I )♦ Finance, and (5) Organiza- 
tion and Administration. No single section Is 
devoted exelu^lvely to graduate education, but 
relerence to it occurs throughout. The first 
volume contains a chapter on organi'/ed re- 
seareh (p. 200-27). A pritited volume. Publio 
lliohvr Ediicdiion in TcnnesscCt summarizes the 
ct mprehensive report. 

145. Rhode Island. Commission to 
Study Higiikr Education. Edwin F. 
Hallenbeck, Director of Studies. Rhode 
Island College and University Enroll- 
ment, 1930-1957. Research Study No. 5. 
Providence: The Commission, Room 524, 
49 Westminster St., 1958. 40 p. 

Fifth in a series of rcsoareh studies concern- 
Ing present and future needs of higher educa- 
tion in rihoile Island. Contains a short chapter 
on "Graduate Education in Rhode Island** (p. 
21-23). 

146. Russell, John Dale. Higher 
Education in Michigan: The Final Re- 
port of the Survey of Higher Education 
in Michigan. Lansing: Michigan Leg- 
islative Study Committee on Higher 
Education, 1958. 185 p.; Summary. 
Higher Education 15:133-37, April 
1959. (Author: Chancellor, New Mex- 
ico Board of Educational Finance, and 
Director of the Survey.) 

Summarizes the findings and conclusions of 
12 Starr studies (e.g., see No. M7), bringing 
together in a single volume the major points 
of this 2-ycar survey. Right chnptcrs; (1) The 
State-Wide Patterns of Higher Kducatlon in 
Michigan, (2) Programs of Instruction and 
Service, (3) Present Inslltutionnl t-'ncilities, 
( I) The Community College in- Michigan, (5) 
Control atul Coordination of Higher l^Mucatlon 
in Michigan, (6) Planning for Tuturc Develop- 
ment, (7) Some Question of State-Wide Policy, 
(8) Summary of Recommendations. 

147. ^ find ofhvra. hiHtructional 

Programs in Michigan Institutions of 
Higher Education, Staff Study No. 6 
of the Survey of Higher Education in 
Michigan, Lan.sing: Michigan Legis- 
lative Study Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, State Capitol, 1958. 446 p. 
(Author: See above.) 
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One of a series of 12 stnfT studies issued in 
connoction with the surveyi An nnniysis of data 
concerning courses tnusht nnd tnstructionnl 
personnel nnd saluries, gnthered from 8C Miehi- 
Kan institutions of higher education, ineludin^ 
all State-controlled institutions, for 11)55-50* 
Data are analyzed aceording to instruetional 
levels (lower division« upper divi»ion, and 
Rraduate) and subject-matter fields* Principal 
focus of the study Is "the efTectiveness with 
whieh faculty time and Hnancial resources are 
used*** Discusses such topics as the scope of 
course ofTerlnsSt teaching load, student-credit- 
hour production, relation between the sIko of 
Instructional staff and the scope of <*oursL^ 
(»iTerin(?s, average size of classes, interlnstltU" 
tional duplication nf small graduate classes. 
Instructional productivity, and Instruetional 
salary expenditure per student-credit-hour. 

148. U. S. DEPiVRTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Education, and Welfare. Advance 
Planning to Meet Higher Education 
Needs: Recent State Studies^ 1950-1959. 
By S. V. Martorann and James C. Mes- 
sersmith. Office of Education Circular 
No. 633. Washinfi:ton: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 19G0. 33 p. 

A tabular analysis of 153 statewide and Intra- 
state Interlnstltutional studies initiated or com- 
pleted during the 1D56-59 nuadrennlum. Data 
are given as to the type and purpose of each 
study, the manner of authorization, sponsoring 
agency, institutions Included, funds provided for 
eonductiiig the study, person In charge of the 
study, problem areas treated (I.e.. enrollment, 
organisation and administration, finance, phys- 
ical facilities, program, faculty, junior col- 
lege, and other), and the availability of 
published reports. Treatment of graduate 
education not specifically indicated. 

149, . Higher Education in 

North Dakota. A Report of a Survey 
for the North Dakota Legislative Re- 
search Committee and the State Board 
of Higher Education. 2 vols. By Er- 
nest V. Uollis, S. V. Martorana, and 
staflf members of the Division of Higher 
Education. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, 1958. 132 and 106 p. 

Volume 1 Is organised into two main parts: 
Part i. comprising eight chapters, presents an 
ot)iective description atid summary of the status 
of higher education in North Dnl^ota: and 
Part n, with five chapters, gncs from this set- 
ting to describe plans for the future, needed 
developments, and recommendations for changes 
and other actions. Volume It is a source book 
made up of the many and extensive complla" 
ttons and tabulations completed} from which the 



interpretations, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions reported In Volume I were drawn* Finds 
that graduate programs at the University and 
the Agricultural College *'have been expanding 
gradually ... in a steady and wholesome 
fashion/* Maltes several spociftc recommenda- 
tions eoneerning graduate programs at the 
Agricultural College (see p. U3). 

150. . Higher Education in the 

Tidewater Area of Virginia. By S. V. 
Martorana, Ernest V. Hollis, and staff 
members of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation. Washington: The Department, 
1959. 211 p.; Same, condensed, entitled 
Higher Education in the Tidewater 
Area of Virginia: A Condensation of 
the Complete Report. Washington; The 
Department, 1959. 66 p. 

Keport of a survey of higher education needs 
In the Tidewater Area of Virginia done for the 
State Council of Higher Education of Virginia 
and the Norfolk Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Part I presents background, status, and needs 
of higher education In the area. Part II gives 
conclusions and recommendations. One con- 
elusion of the survey staff Is that master'^ 
U^'el progrnms In teacher education and the 
arts and sciences can and should be developed, 
for the present at a single Institution, but that 
**the emphasis should be on their servlec to 
the residents and the economy of th*' Tide- 
water Area* not on the development of a na^ 
tional reputation as a graduate school in these 
fields.** 

See also Nos. 83, 120, 169, 173, 176, 
760, 769. 

4. Intcriiidtitutioiial 
Cooperation 

151. Andehson, Robeht C. The Leg:- 
islative Work Conference on Southern 
Regional Education. Journal of Higher 
Education 29:416-20, 468-69, Novem- 
ber 1958. (Author: Director, Southern 
Regional Education Board.) 

D .scribes the activities of the Drst seven 
annual Legislative Worlc Conferences, con^ 
yoked by the Southern Regional Education 
Board In order to bring legislators and educa^ 
tors together for discussion of the Southern 
Keglonal Education Compact and broad con- 
sideratlon of regional educational needd. Showi 
how the conference has been of value In \n* 
vdlvlng legislators in the work of the board 
and in strengthening the Compact pi^ltflUtt. 
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Association op Graduate 
Schools, Ad Hoc Committee: on Fed- 
eration. Report. In Joimial of Pro- 
ceedings and Addrcs,HCH> 11th Annual 
Conference, 1051). p, 47-41). 

Keports favorable response by presidents of 
associations of graduate schools to explora- 
tions as to a ^possible federation ot associations 
under the leadership of the AGSi 

153. . Committee on Admin- 
istrative Problems. Report, in Jour- 
nal of Proceedings and Addrest^vs, 11th 
Annual Conference, 1951). p. 44-4G, 

Discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of a central elearitig house for admissions appli* 
eations to AOS institutions and eoneludes that 
it is not feasiblt; or desirable to establish one. 

154. , Committee ox Fellow- 
ships. Report, with discussion. In 
Journal of Provevdings and Addrv^i<c>f, 
Uth Annual Conference, 1959. p. G2~74. 

A discussion of the "Resolution Regarding 
Scholars. Fellows, and Graduate Assistants/' 
A recommendation that the resolution accom- 
pany eve\y offer of award was accepted. A 
recommendation that deadlines for announce* 
ment and acceptance of awards be changed 
from April 1 and 15 to April 15 and 30 was 
rejected, Proposals for an exchange of informa- 
tion on fellowship offers and for a central 
clearing house for fellowship applications were 
also made and rejected. 

165. — . Execctive Committee. 

Report, with discussion. In Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses. 11th An- 
nual Conference, 1959. p. 7-24. 

Report of delil)erati%3 at several Executive 
Committee meetings held during 1050, Primary 
subjects of consideration were the role and 
responsibility of the AGS in providing national 
leadership for graduate education, the need for 
enlarging? AGS mombership or forming a na* 
ttonal feileration or organ i'/at ion of graduate 
schools, and the relationship of the A(i8 to 
the Association of American Universities. The 
Conunittee also recomnicnds that Tederal sup- 
port of research by means of annual and other 
short-term grants be supplemented by large- 
scale, long*tem. unrestricted grants for grad- 
uate study and research. 

15G. AXT, RlciIAM G. The Accredit- 
ing Agencies and the Regional Educa- 
tional Compacts. Journal of Higher 
Edncatmt 31:300-12, June 19C0. {Att- 
(hor: Associate Director, Western In- 



terstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion.) 

Discusses relationships between the three 
regional higher educational compact agcncica 
and the regional accrediting agencies, and 
examines areas of actual and possible eoopera^ 
tion. Suggests that the compact agencies ean 
assist the accrediting agencies in data collection 
and research, 

157. Baugiier, a. C. The Harrisburg 
Area Center for Higher Education: Its 
Background and Program. Journal of 
Higher Edueation 30:27-30, January 
1959. {Author: President, Elizabeth- 
town College.) 

Describes the Center for Higher Education In 
Harrisburg, Pa,, chartered in December, 1958, 
in which five Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities coi la borate in making under-graduate 
and graduate programs available to area resi- 
dents on a part-time lasis. Most students in 
graduate courses were public school teachers. 
"It is the plan of the Center to increase Its 
courses on the giaduate level in both number 
and variety. This will make it possible for an 
individual to complete a substantial portion of 
the re(|Uirements for a graduate degree at the 
Center before transferring to the university In 
which he hopes to earn his degree.** 

158. Co-operative Ph.D. Program in 
Massachusetts. School and Society 88: 
132, March 12, 1900. 

Describes the Ph.D. program In biological 
.science established in the fall of 1950 by the 
University of Massachusetts and Amherst, 
Mount iiolyoke, and Smith Colleges. Students 
will be able to take courses at any of the in* 
stitutions or all of them. 

159. Durham, G. Homer. WICHE: 
An Experiment in Interstate Coopera- 
tion and Regional Planning. Wcf^teryi 
Political Quarterly 10:092-700, Sep- 
tember 1957. ( Author i Academic Vice 
President, University of Utah.) 

Describes the establishment and development 
of the Western interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, and reports numbers of 
students and amounts of money exchanged in 
the medical, dental, and veterinary medical 
programs during the 1950-57 academic year. 

160. Enauson, Harold L. Address. 
In Western College Association, Pro- 
ceedings. Spring meeting, 1957. p. 77- 
81. (Author: Executive Director, West- 
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ern Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education.) 

Outlinea purposes. mcthcKls of opcrntion, nnd 
activities of the Western Interstate CommlsHlon 
for Higher Education. 

161. . Cooperation — The States 

Are the Key. With report of discussion. 
Educational Record 39:140-46, April 
1958. {Author: See above.) 

Doscnbea th« goals, performanees. and 
strength and weaknesses of the Southern 
Uegional Education Board, the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, and 
the New England Board of Higher Education. 
Also discusses existing mechanisms of eoopera* 
tion at the State level. 

162. . Federal-Regional Rela- 
tionships in Higher Education. Higher 
Education 16:3-9, February 1960. (Au- 
thor: Sec above.) 

Analyticatly describes the programs of the 
three regional agencies and discusses three 
major areas uf possible partnership between 
the agencies and the Fe<leral Government: 
planning and sharing regional facilities, eon- 
ducting research* and informing the public. 

163. Ertell, Merton W. Interinsti- 
ttitionat Cooperation hi Higher Educa- 
tion: A Study of Experiences tvith 
Reference to New York State. Albany: 
The University of the State of New 
York, State Education Department, 
1957. 118 p. (Author: Assistant Vice 
Chancellor for Educational Affairs, 
University of Buffalo.) 

^'As many as 130 of the 157 higher Institu* 
tions In the State of New York are now en. 
gaging formally or otherwise in cooperative 
relationships with one or more other Institu* 
tions.** Six chapters: (1) Interinstltutionnl 
Cooperation: A Summary .judgment of Its Vn- 
tential. (2) Intorinstltutional Cooperation in 
Now YorI< State. (3) Cooperative Practl<H« 
Outside New Yorl< State, (t) The Extension 
of Interinstitutional Cooperation. (5) Tllot 
Projects and Other Ofveloping Cooperative Re- 
lationships. (6) Toward a Philosophy of Inter- 
institutional Cooperation. Cites numerouj eo« 
operative arrangements In scholarship, research, 
and graduate programs. Bibliography of 70 
titles. 

164. . Toward a Philosophy of 

Interinstitutional Cooperation. With re- 
port of discussion. Educational Record 



39j131-39, April 1958. (Author: See 
above.) 

Gives examples of 10 types of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation. Distinguishes two levels of 
cooperation: occasional sharing of services or 
facilities, and arrangements for specialb-ation 
which ''produce the type of functional effl* 
eiency in the utilisation of limited resources 
which will enable Institutions and the facilities 
to meet at least a part of the problems of the 
next decade and a half.** Poses five basic Ques- 
tions about Interinstitutional cooperation and 
advances tentative answers. 

165. FiTZROY, Herbert W. K. How 
and to What Extent Can Higher In- 
stitutions Within the Same Community 
Coordinate Their Efforts in the Inter- 
ests of Efficiency and Economy? In 
Association for Higher Education, Cttr- 
rent lasues in Higher Education^ 1958. 
Ed. by G. Kerry Smith. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1958. 
p. 152-63. (Author: Administrator 
the Richmond Area University Center.) 

General discussion of the value of and posst* 
tiilltles for Interinstitutional cooperation In the 
form of ''university centers.** **The crucial 
ditference between the 'university center* and 
cooperative projects organised to accomplish 
a spec in e limited objective ... Is that the 
'university center* has a separate and con- 
tinuing existence and provides the machinery 
not only for administering existing cooperative 
programs but also for stimulating and Inaugu* 
rating new ones.'* Ulustrates by describing the 
Uichnund Area University Center. 

166. . The Richmond Area 

University Center: An Experiment in 
Cooperation. Educational Record 38: 
241-49, July 1957. (Author: See above.) 

Describes the cooperative programs of re- 
search supporti visiting scholars* cooperative 
professors, library aftairSi and others* developed 
among the 13 Virginia Institutions aflDllatcd In 
the Ulchmond Area University Center. 

167. FoLGBJR, John K., and Brum- 
BAUGii, A. J. Research Program of the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
Higher Education 14:93-95, February 
1958. (Authors: (1) Associate Director 
for Research ♦ Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board; (2) Consultant, Division 
of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education.) 

Describes plans for research proiectSi semt* 
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nnrs. and fellowships to be instituted with 
funds granted t9 the SRED hy the Carnegie 
Corporation, including studies of the recruit-' 
ment of college teachers, programs for the 
preparation of college teachers, and the recruit- 
ment and selection of graduate students. 

168. Henry, David D. Institutional 
Cooperation and Coordination in Meet- 
ing New Responsibilities. North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly 32:318-24, 
April 1958. (Atithor: President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois,) 

Discusses the bases of unity and diversity 
among U.S. colleges and universities, and the 
value of cooperative planning in matters of 
mutual interest. Briefly discusses 13 topics 
which merit cooperative eonslderation. 

169. JoYAL, Arnold E. A 'New Look' 
for California Hifi:hor Education. 
School and Society 88:397-99, October 
22, 1960. {A2ithon President, Fresno 
State College.) 

Outlines the provisions of the California 
Legislature's Donahoe Education Act of 19G0 as 
they relate to the University of California and 
the State college system. The act permits the 
State colleges to provide instruction In the arts, 
sciences, and professions through the master's 
degree, and to enter into agreementit with the 
University of California for awarding joint 
doctoral degrees in selected Aelds. Describes 
changes In the organization, administration, and 
control of higher education In Cullfornia which 
the act prescribes. 

170. KOBNKER, RoBEKT H. Co-opera- 
tive Graduate Programs. Journal of 
Teacher Education 10, No. 4: 507-12, 
December 1959; Same. In Prorredinffs 
of the Midwest Conference on Graduate 
Study and Research. 15th Annual Meet- 
ing, 1959. p. 21-31. (Author: Dean, 
Ball State Teachers College, Indiana.) 

A survey of existing co-operative arrange- 
ments between institutions of higher learning 
for oftering graduate level work. Information 
obtained by questionnaire from 229 institutions, 
of which 55 had some cooperative arrangement 
with another or other institutions. Descriljes 
each of the cooperative arrangements reported. 

171* KR0E1»sch, RofiERT H, New Eng- 
land Experiments with a Now Tool : A 
Progress Report of the New England 
Board of Higher Education. College 
and University 33:299-802, spring 1958. 



(Author: Executive Secretary of the 
Board.) 

Pesoribes seven speclflc accomplishments of 
the boa id during its llrst full year of opera* 

tion, inna-f)?. 

172. LowuY, W. McNeil. Institution- 
al Cooperation in Higher Education. 
In Proceedings of the Midivest Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study a7id Research. 
13th Annual Meeting, 1957. p. 8-13. 
(Author: Program Director, Humani- 
ties and the Arts, The Ford Founda- 
tion.) 

Formal cooperation between university grad- 
uate eenters and nearby college faculties will 
do much to ensure proper training and eventual 
reeruitment of college students suited for doc- 
toral training and academic careers. Great 
advances In library development can also be 
accomplished by cooperation. 

173. Mahtohana, S. V,, and Hollis, 
Ernkst V, State Boards Responsible 
for Higher Education. U.S. Office of 
Education Circular No. 619. Washing- 
tion: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. 254 p. (Aiithors: (1) Chief, 
State and Regional Organization; (2) 
Director, College and University Ad- 
ministration Branch; both of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education, U.S. Office 
of Education.) 

A study of public higher education in the 
60 States and outlyinST possessions and^ in 
particular, of the responsibilities, authority, and 
operating methods of each of 209 State boardH 
responsible for higher education. Part t, in 
seven chapters, summarizes findings regarding 
the higher education structures in all the States, 
notes trends, and appraises the overall picture: 
Part II presents each State's administrative 
organization for higher education and describes 
the individual State boards involved. A sum* 
niary of the study may be found in Hif/lu>r 
f:diication 17, No. 2tU-12, October 1060. 

174. SoMMER, Sebastian. The South- 
ern Regional Education Board : A Sum- 
mary of Operations, 1940-57. Higher 
Education 13:101-04, February 1957* 
(Author: Assistant to the Director, 
S.R.E.B.) 

Summarises S years of aetivitics of the SUEB, 
Including interstate contracts for professional 
and graduate e<lucation, annual legislative work 
conferences, and research on various special 
problems. 
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175. Southern Regional Education 
Board. Proceeding?, Southern Regional 
Conference of Governing Boards of 
Higher histitutiojis, March O-Cf 1958. 
Atlanta, Ga.: The Board, 1958. 72 p. 

A compendium of papers and panel presenta- 
tions delivered at a conference of key members 
of the governing boards of Southern colleges 
and universities. Includes panel discussions of 
the development and activities of the SUED, 
and of the role of the college and university 
governing board member in planning for higher 
education in the South. Also contains addresses 
by Luther H. Hodges (Governor of North 
Carolina) on the higher educational needs of 
the South, by John T. Caldwell (President of 
the University of Arkansas) on the place and 
functions of university trustees and presidents, 
by James A. Perkins (Vice President of The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York) on the 
contributions of universities to national security 
and foreign aftairs. and by Harold F. Clark 
(Professor of Educational Economics. Columbia 
University) on the potential eontribution of 
university research to the South's eeonomie 
future. 

176. Spindt, Herman A. Specializa- 
tion and Liaison in California's Higher 
Education. In University of Michigan, 
Addresses Given at the Anmial Con- 
ference on Higher Education in Mich- 
igajtf 1957. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1958. p. 15-29. {Author: 
Director of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools, University of California.) 

Describes development of the State system of 
higher education In California, its present func- 
tional organisation, and the interrelationships 
among its parts. 

177* SuGO, Redding S., Jr., and 
Jones, George H. The Southern Re- 
gional Edncation Board: Ten Years of 
Regional Cooperation in Higher Edu- 
cation. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960. 179 p. (Au- 
thors: (1) Associate Professor of Eng- 
lisht Georgia State College; (2) Pro- 
fessor of History, Texas Technological 
College.) 

Kevlews the development of the purposes, 
programs, and organization of the SHED since 
Its origin. 

178* THECLiV, Sister Mary* Co-opera- 
tive Graduate Program.s: Actualities 
and Possibilities. National Catholic 



Educatiomil Associatio7i Bulletin 56: 
179-82, August 1959. {Author: Direc- 
tor, Graduate Programs, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles.) 

Reports results of an Informal survey of 
cNlsting programs of cooperation in Catholic 
graduate schools with both Catholic and non- 
Catholic neighbor Institutions. Also reports 
planning for cooporatlon among the Catholic 
graduate schools In California. 

179. Wenberg, Stanley J. What Are 
the Current and Potential Implications 
of Regional Cooperation Among In- 
stitutions of Higher Education for Im- 
proving and Extending Educational 
Opportunities? In Association for 
Higher Education, Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1958. Edited by G. 
Kerry Smith. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1958. p. 145-51. 
{Atithor: Assistant to the President, 
University of Minnesota.) 

Describes the extensive activity in voluntary 
interst.ite cooperation among Institutions In the 
Middle West. Including surveys of dental, medl- 
eal. and veterinary medical education (which 
Indicated no need for regional compacts In 
these health seienee areas), the Midwest Inter- 
Llbrary Center, the Midwest Universities Re- 
search Association, and the "Council of Ten." 
Reports 32 specific, different, voluntary Inter- 
state arrangements In operation, "The absence 
of a compact arrangement In the Midwest need 
not, and Indeed cannot, be regarded as evi* 
dence of any lack of Interest or concern In this 
part of the nation in the efnclcnclcs. economics* 
and educational advantages that come al)oUt 
through Inter Institutional. Interstate coopcra* 
tion." 

180. Western Interstate Commis- 
sion FOR Higher EnrCATioN. Oppor- 
tunity in the Wcfit. .Annual Report to 
the Governors and Legislatures of the 
Western States, 1959. Boulder, Colo.: 
The Commission, 1960. 47 p. 

A report of the Commission's activities dur- 
ing 1959. nescril)es the Student Exchange Pro- 
gram (In medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine) and several new ventures in inter- 
slate cooperation. Including a 20-member Inter* 
university agency for pooling scientific research 
resources. Next discusses regional needs and 
cooperative activities In the health sciences* 
Finally, reports conferences and publications of 
the Commission and the organlitation of the 
Western Association of Graduate Schools. 
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181. Western Intekstatk Commis- 
sion FOR Higher Education. A Rcvhnv 
of the WICHE Student Exchange Pro- 
gram. Boulder, Colo.: The Commission, 
1958. 94 p. 

Discusses the Western Interstnte Commission 
for Higher Education's Student Exehnnge Pro- 
gram in the henlth professions, which assists 
students from stntcs which do not have schools 
of medicine, dentistry, or veterinnry medicine 
to attend professional schools In other Western 
states. 

See (dso Nos. 54, 93, 96, 128, 148, 
213, 676, 635. 

5» Enrollments and Degrees 

182. American Association of Col- 
legiate Registiurs and Admissions 
Officers. Home State and Migration 
of Avierican College Studcnti;, Fall 
1958. Washinpfton: American Council 
on Education, 19ri9. 60 p. 

A series of tabular statistical analyses of 
State student enrollments. Includes nnalyses of 
graduate and professional enrollments in each 
Suite, by home State of students and by sex. 

183. . A Supplement to Home 

State and Migration of American Col- 
lege Student fi. Washinpfton: American 
Council on Education, 1959. 41 p. 

Summary tables, computed from the raw 
data of the earlier report (No. 182). showing 
the in. out. and net migration of each .State 
and the U.S. territories. toKcther with illus- 
trative maps, graphs, and charts. 

184. Council of State Governments. 
A Report on Enrollment and Fees at 
State Cotlrgrfi and Univerfiities in the 
Midtve^st. Prepared for the Midwestern 
Interstate Comniittoe on Higher Educa- 
tion. Chicapfo: The Council, 1313 East 
60th St., 1958. 45 p. (Proce55sed.) 

A tabular presentation of data on gr<'\duatc 
and undergraduate enrollments and fees and 
graduate and undergraduate student migration 
among public Institutions in 12 Midwestern 
States (Illinois. Indiana. Iowa. Kansas. Michi- 
gan. Minnesota. Missouri. Nebraska* North 
Dakota. Ohio. South Dakota, and Wisconsin) 
for 1947. 1962. and lOn?. Data are given for 
each Institution and State. Data on re(iuircNl 
feo» are given separately for graduate students 
In arts and sciences and for graduate students 
in colkg<;s of engineering and agriculture* 



185. Eells, Walter C. Doctorates 
From Leading American Graduate 
Schools, 1861-1958. School and Society 
88:93^94, Feb. 27, 1960. {Author: Re- 
tired Profos.sor of Education.) 

Lists, in rank order, the 37 leading graduate 
schools In number of doctoral degrees conferred 
since XSiW, Indicates change in rank for period 
of 1048-58. Also lists leading graduate schools 
In number of doctoral degrees conferred on 
women, lO lS- 58. 

186. . Geography of the Doc- 
torate. Journal of Higher Education 
31:46-48, January 1960. (Author: See 
above.) 

Compares the ranking of States In produc* 
tion of earned doctorates from 1861 to 1065 
with their population ranking In the 1050 
census, then with their ranking In production 
of earned doctorates between 1055 and 1057. 

187. . Graduate Students in 

American Universities. Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin 44:459-64, 
October 1958. {Authori See above.) 

An analysis of data published in F. W. Ness's 
.•I Cinide to Graduate Studuf Profftanta Lead* 
ino to the Ph.D. Degree, Shows distribution 
by subject-matter fields of more than 100,000 
graduate students in 1056-57. Makes comparison 
with distribution as repoi^ted In 1807. **The 
change In emphasis In graduate work In the 
past sixty years is very striking. In 1807 the 
natural sciences engaged the attention of a little 
more than a (tuarter of the graduate students: 
in 10. i7 of almost half of them. On the other 
hand, enr/^llments in the humanities and social 
sciences decreased from almost three quarters 
of the total number to barely half.** 

188. . Leading American Grad- 
uate Schools. Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin 43:563-76, December 
1957. {^iuthor: See above.) 

Determines ranking of leading graduate 
schools of the country In terms ot number of 
doctorates conferred, 1048-1055. and the Ave 
most outstanding institutions In each of 48 
principal fields A graduate study. Makes com* 
pari^ons with other rankings^ i026-i0d5« 

189. . Leading American Grad- 
uate Schools 1948-58. Liberal ESduca- 
tion 46:112-16, March 1960* (Author: 
See above.) 

Brings the earlier article <No. 188) up to 
date on evidence of 3 more years and an addi« 
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tiofi of neArly hnlf to the doctorates awarded 
in the period originally reviewed. 

190. and Haswell, Hakold A. 

Acadeviic Degrees: Earned and Honor- 
ary Degrees Conferred by lustitutinui^ 
of Higher Eihieation in the United 
States. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1960. No. 28. Washlnprton: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing OfHce, 1960. 324 p. 
(Aiilhors: (1) See above; (2) Director, 
Programs Branch, Division of Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education.) 

A dictionary of academic decrees, listing 
more than 1.600 difTcrcnt dcRrecs in current use 
and more than 800 others now outmoded. De- 
grees are listed by fields and indexed alpha- 
betically. Introiluctory chapters provide histori- 
cal nnd dose rip tlve discussions of deffrcc.jr rant- 
ing practices on the several detrree levols and 
in various types of institutinn;;: they also dis- 
cuss deforces for women, honorary dc(;rees» 
spurious dcfrrees, and degree abbreviations. 

191. Jackson. William V. The Dis- 
tribution of Doctorates in Post-War 
Years. Journal of Higher Education, 
28:41-44, January 1957. (Author: Li- 
brarian, Undergraduate Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois.) 

An analysis of 52.009 doctorateSi by years 
'945 to 1951i by 132 ln.stitutions eonfurring 
them, and by 48 fields of study. Conclusion: 
doctoral study remained concentrated In rcla* 
ttvely few Institutions and subjects. 

192. LiNS, L. J. Methodology of En- 
rollment Projectionn for Colleger and 
Universities* Prepared for the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1960. 
67 p. (Author: Coordinator of Institu- 
tional Studies, University of Wiscon- 
sin.) 

Explains techniques hy which Institutional 
jreprosentallves might make projections of en* 
rollment for their own institutions, both short- 
**ango and long* ran go. r*ocus is the under* 
graduate level, but refers to graduate level 
throughout 

193. National Academy op Sci- 
ences-National Research Council. 
Office op Scientific Personnel. Cnh 
sus of Graduate Students in tiasie and 
Applied Natural Seic7tecs in the United 
States aytd Possessions, as of iprit i, 



1958. Washington: The Council, 1958. 
181 p. 

Census of all registered graduate students 
in the basic and applied natural sciences, In- 
eluding mathutiiaties. engineering, and the 
preclinical sciences. Analyzed by field of study, 
level (first*yeur, Intcrmcdiatei and final doo* 
toral year) , citizenship and non^cltizcnshipt 
kind of school (graduate school and medical 
school), Statct and institution. 

194. . Doctorate Production in 

U. S. Universities mC'-1956, With 
Baeealatireate Origins of Doctorates in 
the Sciences, Arts, and Humanities* 
Publication 582. Washington t The 
Council, 1958. 155 p. 

Tabulates annual production of doctorates by 
departments and by region* State* and institu- 
tion. Also tabulates regionaL State, and In- 
stitutional baccalaureate origins of doctoral 
graduates. Includes tables on foreign countries 
and Institutions as baccalaureate origins of U.S. 
doctorates. 

195. . Production of U. S. 

Scientists: Trends in the Number of 
Doctorates Granted in the Major Fields 
of Science and in the Humanities. 
Science 127:682-86, March 28, 1958. 

Presents data on annual production of doc- 
torate production since lOCd postdoctorate 
the period 1936-55. CompRces doctorate produc- 
tion in general areas of study with each other 
and with an overall rising trend line of 7 
percent per annum. Makes same comparison for 
biological and physical sciences and for chemis- 
try, engineering, physlcsi and mathematics. 
Tabulates doctorate production figures annually 
for 1036-55 In major seleneo and nontrience 
Helds. 

196. . The Science Doctorates 

of 1958 and 1959: Their Numbers, 
Characteristics, and Employment Pre- 
pared for the National Science Founda- 
tion by Lindsey R. Harmon and Her- 
bert Soldz. NSF 60-60. Washington: 
National Science Foundation, 1960. 
28 p. 

An analysis of data derived from the NAS- 
NRC doctorate records (lie for calendar years 
1068 and 1960. Keports trends m sdlendo doc- 
torate production since 1060i postdoctorate 
employment plans and major employers of 1958 
and 1959 graduated, regional production and 
employment) relations between sij^.e of high 
school class and field of doctorate, ages of 
graduated and time lapse between baccalaureate 
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nnd doctorntc. and sux and citizenship of 
irmiluatcs* 

lii7. The Pressure's on for Top De- 
grees, !iusinv}it4 Week, No. 1607:121-22, 
June 18, 19G0. 

A discussion of the ronsons for rlsini^ Knid* 
uate enrollments. 

198. State Univkhsity of Iowa. A 
Study of Graduate Deifvev^ Awarded 
During the Decade 194S'-195T. Iowa 
City: The University, Ofiice of The 
Registrar, 1959, 27 p. 

A tubular presentation of datu oi>iicer?ilnK 
master's and doctor's dctfroes awardetl <lnri?iK 
the cu'cnde, the ii umbers awarded by individual 
departments and L'ollejres, the underisMUilualf 
ori{?*ns of advaniai) decree recipients, the 
undergraduate majors of State University of 
Iowa umlcrmduate students who received ad- 
vanced defifi'ees, master's degrees given with 
and witiiout thesis, and types of master's de- 
Krees awarded. 

199. U. S. DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH, 

Education and Welfare. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States, 195i-50. Chapter 4, Section I: 
"Statistics of Higher Education, 1955- 
50 : Faculty, Students and Degrees." By 
Henry G. Badger and others. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1958. 152 p. 

Summary and analysis of statistics for am* 
demic year 195S*56. with numerous presentations 
of historical statistical backscrounds. Faculty 
(lata Include resident instructional staft. ana* 
lyzed by senior rnnl< (iustnictor nr a^jove) ami 
junior rank (teaching assistants and the liki*). 
by type of work (ineludin^r research), by sex 
and by control and type of institution. En- 
rol) nient data m elude roslilvnt graduate en- 
ments> analyzed by *tfX find liy contml. 
type, and else of institution. t)ogrce data ar** 
analysed by levol. sex of recipient, and region: 
and there is a brief discussion of major flclfh 
of study. Extensive tabular analyscH. 

200. — . Earned Degreea Con- 
ferred by Higher Educational Im^titn- 
tion% Compiled by Diane B. 
Gcrtler and Mabel C. Rice. Office of 
Education Circular No. 570. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959. 210 p. 

Kl event h nhnusil survey of tarniM degrees. 
Lists dcgrecK ronffrrecl by each institution by 
level of degree^ sex of recipient, and field of 



study. Kx tensive introductory analyses and 
comparisons, Including a discussion of recent 
trends. 

201. Projection of Earned 

Petjrees to 1909^70. By Louis IL 
Conger, Jr., and Marie G. FuUam. 
OE-54002. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, 1959. 7 p. 

Projected national totals of earned dcgr(!e8 
for each year through 1969-70. by level of de* 
greo and by sex. The number of degrees actual- 
ly earned In each year from 1869--70 through 
11)67-58 Is provided for comparison. 

202. . Resident, Extension, and 

Other Enrollments in Institutions of 
Higher Education: First Term, 1957-58. 
Compiled by Hazel C. Poole and Mabel 
C. Rice. Office of Education Circular 
No. 593. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 73 p. 

Fourth In a series of comprehensive surveys, 
now done biennially, of first*term enrollments* 
Includes reports of graduate enrollmenta (i.e.. 
resident dcgree-credit students, full- or part- 
time, taking work beyond the bachelor's degree 
in liberal arts and sciences or beyond the first 
professional degree) for each Institution of 
higher education in the United SUites and its 
territories* Reports total graduate enrollment 
of 278.603* 

203. . A Statistical Compari- 
son of Graduate Degrees A warded by 
Members of the Association of Gradtuite 
Schools and by All U.S. Universities, 
1957-58. Prepared by John L. Chase, 
James H. Blessing, and Grandis L* 
King. OE-54011. Washington: U. S* 
Office of Education, 19G0. 27 p. (Proc- 
essed.) 

A series of tables indieating the number o( 
doctoral and master's degrees awarded by AGS 
institutions in the four major disciplines of the 
arts and sciences and In the major fields of 
each discipline, and comparing these figures 
with the numbers of degrees awarded by all 
tr.S* Universities and colleges. Also lists aon- 
ACjS institutions which awarded 20 or more 
doctorates or 17 or more n«istcr*s degrees (I.e., 
as many as the lowest total number awarded 
by a single AGS Institution). 

204. . Statistics of Land-Grant 

Colleges and Universities^ Year Ended 
June 30, 1058. Prepared by George 
Lind and Mabel C. Rice* Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No* C12. Washington: 
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U.S. Government Printing; Office, 1960. 
141 p. 

Gighty*nlnth nnnuiil atiitistienl rcpoit on tho 
land*grnnt institutions. Frosonts data on en* 
rollments, degrees, fnculty nnd flaanees. derived 
from II diiterent oftice of Kducation question- 
nnircs. Compares data, whenever possible, with 
dnta for nil InstitutioiiH of higher education 
and for all 4-yoar institutions. Enrollment data 
given separntely for »rnduate students and 
undergmduntes. Degree dnta given by level and 
field. Faculty data include figures for senior 
sttifJ (rank of instructor or above), junior 
instructionnl stnfT (tcnehing nssistantH. etc.) 
nnd staff for organlml research, rinnncial dnta 
include figures for research income and ex* 
penditures. Kxtonsive tabulation. 

205. . Summary Report on 

Survey of Students Enrolled for Ad- 
vanced Degrees: Fall 1959. By Wayne 
E, Tolliver. Office of Education Circular 
No. 625. Washington: The Department, 
June 1960. 4 p. 

A preliminary report of the results of the 
first in a new scries of nntionwide grndunte 
enrollment surveys. Separnte enrollment figures 
nre given for full-time nnd part-time attend- 
nnce nnd for first-year, Intermediate, nnd term- 
innl-year students, in each of the 60 fields 
covered by the survey. Fields Included: Agricul- 
ture, biological and physlenl sciences, mnthemat- 
Ics, the health professiotisi and selected social 
sciences. 

See also Nos. 43, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
76, 94, 103, 139, 227, 367, 487, 488. 491, 
859. 



6« Cost, Finance, and Sttidetit 
Assistance 

a« General Studies 

206. American Council on Educa- 
tion. Higher Education and the Society 
It Servcii. Statements Presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Oct. 11-12, 1956, Chi- 
cago. Edited by Raymond P. Howes. 
Washington J The Council, 1957. 103 p. 

Contains 14 addresses dealing ^vlth (^merging 
relntionshipd between higher educntlon, its pub^ 
lies, and its sources of support. Seven topics: 
higher education nnd (1) the Amerlcnn public. 
it) industry, (B) labor. (4) agrlcuUute, (5) 
tho local community, (6) the Stntet), and (t) 



the Federal Government. Kach topic is discussed 
by two spenkers, one a representative of an 
educational Institution, the other a lending 
figure In the aren under discussion. The main 
considerntion: ''the problem of what new rela- 
tionships mu.st be estnblished to enable busi* 
ness. labor, ngriculture. and Government to get 
what they need from educntionnl Institutions, 
and to eanble schools nnd universities to find 
the money they must hnve to io the job. . . 

207. . Committee on College 

Teaching. Graduate Fellowship Pro- 
ftTams. Higher Education and National 
Affairs 6, No. 6, February 21, 1957. 2 p. 

A stntement of six points for consideration 
by ngencies considering the establishment of 
fellowship progrnmsi (1) there Id need for 
^rnduntc fellowships for future college teach- 
ers; (2) such fellowships should provide some 
)pportunity to the fellow to teachi (3) such 
tenching opportunities should Include the guid* 
ance of experienced teachers: (4) fellowship 
programs should nfTord n prospect of continuing 
support over a period of time adequate to the 
completion of doctorni requirements; (5) pro- 
grnms should be devised so ns to Increase the 
totnl pool of grndunte students; (6) progrnms 
should be devised so as to avoid Concentration 
of fellows at n small number of Instlbitions. 

208. Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. John D. Millett, 
Executive Director. Nature and Np 

of Higher Education. New York. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. 191 p. 

The Commission's report of results of Its 8- 
year study of the finnnclnl condition of higher 
eduention, conducted under the nuspices of the 
Association of Amerlcnn Universities. I'^irst 
provides n generni view of the nnture, func* 
tions, and orgnnir.atlonal diversity of higher 
eduention; then discusses Its economic problems 
and its sources of support; finally reports the 
Commission's conclusions regarding choices for 
future financial development. {See aUo the 
compnnlon volume. No. 216, rcpoKing In detail 
the findings of the commission'<t research 
staff.) 

209. Dure, Leon P. 3d. More Gradu- 
ate Students Are the Key to the 
Nation\<3 Search for Scientists. Ameri- 
can Mercury 90:113-16, April 1960. 
(Author f Graduate student, University 
of Texas.) 

Argues thnt the rewards for achieving the 
Ph»t>» in science are not commensumte with the 
effort and the sacrifices, with the result that 
the graduate population In science Is composed 
largely of " 'oddballs' and men of small-bore 
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uspi rations/' Uiiscs the nucd for more ruward^ 
iuK as9iatnnt»hip9 nnd fuUowshiiis, 

210. Flokida Statu Univiousity, Of- 
fice OF Educational Ukskaucii and 
Servick. a Stndif of Graduate Fclhw' 
ships and Assit^iant skips in the Florida 
State University and in Other State 
Universities and Land-Grant Institu- 
tionSf 1955-1950. Tallahasseo: The Of- 
fice, 1906. 130 p. 

"Daln for the study hi*rt» reported catrn? frciin 
thcRc sources: (1) hoMvrs of KSU k'raduate 
fellowships nml asHiKtantahips supplied in for- 
^matton nnd ri'aetions concur iiinK thu proKnun; 
<2) FSU fnculty mtinliers supplied inrorina* 
tion and opinions eonecrnin^ the pruseiit pro- 
KHim and sUKficestions for improving it; nnd 
(3) A substantial nunitiur of state univiM'sities 
nnd land-^i'unt eotieKOs supplied information 
coneurninK the pro^raniK of graduate fellowships 
and nssistnptships in their respeetive institu* 
tlons, l'*roni eaeh of these threu snurees data 
were obtnine<t by tnenns of a different and 
appropriate questionnaire. . . . The flndinKs 
will be reported in four sections, ono sertion 
for each of the sources from which the raw 
dntn came followed by n eondudinfc section." 
Ue ports on chnracterlnties of recipients^ 
amounts of jCrants. fields, work loads re(tulred. 
administrntion of grants^ etc. 

211. HaRUIS, SEYMoni E., erf. Hiifhvr 
Education in the United States: Thv 
Economic Problems, Cambridj^o, Mas«. : 
Harvard Univ(irsity Press, 1900. 252 p.; 
Same. Revie w of Economics and Stat is- 
ties 42, No. 3, Part 2, Supploniont, Au- 
gust 19C0. 247 p. {Author: Profe.ssor 
of Political Economy, Harvard Univer- 
sity.) 

A compilation of 4!) papers rend nnrl dis- 
cussed nt the eiKht sessions of n Seminar on 
the Hconomlcs of Higher l*>Jucation during 
1958-59 and nt one earlier Meeting. In s* 
parts: (1) nn Intrrutuetion by Harris; (2) 
Pricinpf and the Student liorly; CI) .^ern* 
nient Aid: (•!) Kaculty Status: (») Kxporl- 
meats in Higher l^ducntinn: Educational nnd 
(Economic Issues; C*) Ki*ononni*s nnd Kducii- 
tioaal Values: (7) InveMtmcnt and emlowmctit 
Policies. Contributors Itu'lude nine eolle«<» presi- 
dents, six vice presidents, provrixts aiul deatis. 
six colleKo treasurers, three stafT members of 
tho U.S. Ofiice of Kiluealioti, two foundation 
ollicers, two o(Tb*er.*i of the CoHfKc Mhlrnni»e 
Kxaminutlon Doanl. six eionrnniHt^^, six other 
social .scientists, an underKrailuate, atui two 
others. 

212. Hi:nuy, David IX Now Priori- 
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tics in Research. Educational Record 
41:148-53, April 19(50. {Author': Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois.) 

ArKUcs that basic rt^uearch is the foundntion 
for all research and development that the 
Nation is duHcient in the scope and support 
of basic research In Industry nd Kovernment, 
that the research nctivitics carried on In col^ 
IcKes nnd universities nre one of the vital 
resources of the Nation nnd bonr a elose rifia* 
tionship to nntlonni prosperity and security, 
and that the contribution of the universities 
in this respert must be reeoKni'/.ed and sUp* 
ported on a much Inrger and less mtrlcted 
scnle. 

213. Kkkzi:u, Dkxtku M., ed* Financ- 
ing Higher Education: 1900-'70. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 50th An- 
niver.sary Study of the Economics of 
Hig'her Education in the United States. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Ilook Co., 
Inc., 1959. 304 p. {Author: Director, 
Department of Economics, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.) 

A eompilation of 12 pnpers .prepared f Jr, 
and revise<l following discussions At, a C-.veek 
semitnir on the costs and flnnnclng of higher 
education. Contributors are l)extor M. Keener, 
Philip !I. Coombs, Seymour H:. tlnrris. Clifford 
C!. Kurans nnd Raymond l!> Gordon N. Hay, 
Harlow J. llenetnan. Sidr^ 0. Tickton. John 
T). Millett, Robert D. Cnlkms. W. Homer Tur- 
er. Harold P. Clark, and Willnrd L. Thorp. 
The pnper by Kurnns nnd KwoU (Chnncellor 
nnd Vice-Chnnrellor for Uescnrch, University 
of HulTalol, entitled The Hole of fCeaearth^ Is 
a study of the financial implications of thu 
rise in maKiiitnde ntul Importnnce of uni* 
verBity rescnrch. Hay (Vice President, Provost 
nnd Professor of English. University of Pit. 
uoIk), In "Conflict and Cooperation*** discusses 
the ftnnneinl conflicts betv/ccn public nnd prl* 
vate Institutions ntul nmong public Institutions 
within a single Stnte. and reviews cooperative 
efforts to n meliorate these conflicts. Th^ Hole 
of (lovtntmvnt .Support by Cnlkins (President 
of the Uronkings Institution), Is a discussion 
of the tiresent dimensions of State and t<^edernl 
suptiort of higher education, future needs and 
appropi'inle Hnnnclng, wnys and menns of Im- 
proving the elfeetlveness of Federal assistance, 
nnd the problem of Covernmentnl control. 

214. KiDi), CiiAttLKS V. Basic Rc* 
Koareh — Descriplion versus Definition. 
Srintce 129:SG8-«71, Fob. 13, 1969. 
(Author: Chiof of the Ofllce of Re- 
search Planning? of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health.) 
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Arg\ig9 that **bR8lc research has not Vet boon 
defined—and may never be defined— so as to 
permit an unambinfuoua, objective measurement 
of the dollars spent for basic research In this 
country/' Discusses contradictions and Ir.ade* 
quaoles of main definitions and how these may 
be resolved, but concludes that It Is not possi- 
ble to define basic research operationally and 
hence that efforts to secure precise and com- 
parable statistics on the subject are futile. 

215. KOEHLER, W. A. Faculty Com- 
pensation for Sponsored Reseai'ch : 
Good or Bad? Journal of Enginevring 
Education 50:569-71, March 1960. 
{Author: Director, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, and Acting Dean of 
the Graduate School, West Virginia 
University.) 

Argues the unfairness of prohibiting mem- 
bers of the faculty from receiving additional 
compensation for conducting sponsored research 
while permitting them to receive compensa- 
tion for consulting work. Presents eight argu- 
ments for favoring sponsored research over 
consulting work. 

216. Millet, John D. Financing 
Higher Education in the United States. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 503 p. {Author: Executive 
Director, Commission on Financing 
Higher Education; on leave as Profes- 
sor of Public Administration, Columbia 
University.) 

Staff report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. iPor the general report of 
the Commission, Bee No. 208.) "Altogether the 
staff of this Commission undertook seventeen 
different major research projects In addition to 
our statistical analysis and visitations to In^ 
dividual colleges and universities. . . . (The] 
purpose of this study Is primarily factual, to 
present the scope of the datn collected by the 
staff of the Commission In the course of this 
Inquiry.'' In five parts: (1) The Objectives 
of Higher Education, (2) Costs and Admlnis* 
tratlon, (3) Sources of Income, (4) The VossU 
bllttlcs for Future Financing, (5) The Task 
Ahead. Graduate study and research discussed 
throughout. 

217. MoRGEN, Raiph A. Sponsored 
Research— Good or Bad? Journal of En- 
gineering Education 50:565-68, March 
1960. {Author: President, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
formerly Research Director, Purdue Re- 
search Foundation.) 



Argues that sponsored research Is valuable 
because It serves the purpose of education, but 
that there Is an optimum ratio of expenditure 
for research as against teaching (roughly 25 
percent In departments or Institutions offering 
work otdy at the bachelor's degree level. 60 
percent In those offering the master's degree, 
and 100 percent In doctoral Institutions) > and 
that In obtaining funds for research only edu- 
cationally appropriate projects should be sup- 
ported. 

218. National Science Foundation. 
Funds for the Performance of Basic 
Research in the United States, 1953-58. 
Revieivs of Data on Research and De- 
velopment, No. 22. NSP 60-43. Wash- 
ington: The Foundation, 1960. 11 p. 

Compares expenditures for basic research dur- 
ing 1953>rj4 and 1057-58 by the four major 
sectors of the economy (I.e., Federal agencies. 
Industry, universities, and other nonprofit In- 
stitutions) • both as performers of research and 
as sources of funds. Also compares expenditures 
for basic research, by each sector. In the life 
and physical sciences. Discusses relationship 
between expenditures for basic research and for 
total research and development, and the prob* 
lems of concept and definition In the distinc- 
tion. 

219. . Funds for Research and 

Development in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Fiscal Year 1958. Reviews of 
Data on Research and Development^ 
No. 19. NSF 60-21. Washington: The 
Foundation, 1960. 7 p. 

Heporto results of a comprehensive survey of 
college and university expenditures for sepa- 
rately budgeted research during the year 19 57- 
08. Keports total expenditures, sources of funds, 
and distribution of funds among Institutions 
and fields of research, Compares figures with 
those reported for 1063-54 In No. 221. 

220. . Funds for Research and 

Development in the United States, 
1953-59. Revicios of Data on Research 
and- Development^ No. 16. NSP 59-65. 
Washington : The Foundation^ 1959. 
8 p. 

Compares th^ four major sectors of the «co^ 
nomy engaged In research and development 
(i.e.. Federal agencies. Industry, colleges and 
Universities, and other nonprofit institutions) 
in amounts spent In performance of research 
and development and as originating sources 
of these funds from year to year during the 
period 1953-59. 

221. National Science Foundation. 

Scientific Research and Development in 
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Colleges and Universitivs: Expendituna 
and Manpo^ver, 1953-51^. NSP 59-10, 
Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 173 p. 

A natiotinl survey of the dollnr and mnn^ 
power volume of research in the natural and 
social .sciences performed by colleges and uni- 
versitifH from July, 1953 to June, 1054, Kx- 
penditures aro analyzed by components of cost 
(separately budgeted, Ihdireott departmental), 
eharaeter of work (basic research and othur 
research and development), sources of funds, 
and field of science (including engineering 
and mathematics). Manpower (full-time auil 
fulUtimo»eiiuivalent faculty members) is ana- 
ly'ijcd by percent of time devoted to research, 
type of institution, s«hool or faculty within an 
institution, academic rank» and field of science. 
Data are further analyr.ed by two major groups 
of institutions: (1) 190 large colleges and uni* 
versities, and (2)* 930 primarily liberal arts 
and teachers colleees. Various comparisons art- 
made between tUeal and manpower data with 
respect to lUld and kind and sixe of institution. 
The data "will constitute a bench mark against 
which future trends can be measured and 
analyzed.** 

222. Outsize Graduate Fellowship 
Grants. School and Sovicty 88:22, Jan, 
2, 1960. 

Ueport of a speech by Dean Alan D. Kergu^ 
son of Yale In which he decries the tendency 
to olTer stipends above the prevailing fellowship 
rate and thus to ereaa* "an unfortunate compe- 
tition for high level talent among various fel* 
lowship programs." 

223. Rappokt, Vi<'Tor a. Education 
and Money. School and Society 87: 
213-14, May 9, 1951), (Author: Dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Wayne State 
University.) 

Points .>ut ways in which foundation, indus- 
trial, and other 6peciali?.ed grants are too often 
accepted without careful or murngeous enough 
asscsjiment, and, as a result, di.^rtipt sound 
ai'ademic programs. 

224. KrssKLL, JoiiK Daw;. The ft 
nance of tHijhcr Edncatitnu Kevi.sed 
Edition. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. 41(5 p. (Author: 
Chancellor and Executive Secretary, 
New Mexico Board of Educational Fi- 
nance.) 

A coniprohensivc discussion of tho problems 
of the manngement of business and financial 
ftftftirs In institutions of higher education and 
of the best available solutions to those prob« 



ienis. fifteen chapters, eaeh accompanied by an 
extensive bibliography: (I) Tho Field of In* 
stitutional Finance: (2) Organ i'/.ati on of the 
Business Office; (3) Financial Accounting} 
(•1) budgetary Procwlures: (5) Financial Uo- 
ports ami Audits; (G) Clussillcation of Ex- 
penditures; (7) Analysis of l-Jxpenditures; (8) 
Sources of Financial Support; (D) Student 
.Fees; (10) Financial Assistance to Students; 
(11) Management of Endowment Funds; (12) 
Purchasing; (13) Management of Auxiliary 
Activities: (14 Fund Raising; (15) The Fl. 
nanuing of Special Projects, 

225, ' and Doi, JAMES I, Analy- 
sis of Institutional Expenditures. Col- 
lege and University Business 19il9-21, 
September; 27-29, October; 44-47, No- 
vember; 39-41, December 1955; 20: 
41-45, January; 47-51, February; 

41- 43, March; 35-37, April; 47-48, 
May; 48-51, June 1956; 21:43-46, July; 

42- 47, August 1956. (Authors: (1) See 
above; (2) Budget Analyst and Assist- 
ant to the Chancellor, both of the Board 
of Education Finance, State of New 
Mexico,) 

A discussion of the techniuues and proce- 
dures of analyzing and interpreting institu- 
tional expenditures g^'nerally, and. In particular, 
expenditures for administration and other gen- 
eral purposes (in the November and December 
articles), library expenditures (.lanuary), ex- 
penditures for plant operation and maintenance 
(February and March) and expenditures for 
instruction (April through August). Expendi- 
ture data collected since 1052 for six New 
Mexico institutions are used for Illustrative 
purposes. 

226. Stickleu, W. HUon. Graduate 
Fellowships and Assistantship.? in State 
Universities and Land-Grant Institu- 
tions. Higher Education 13 : 124-27, 
March 1957, (Author: Director, Ofilce 
of Educational Research and Service, 
Florida State University.) 

Keports highlights of A Studu of Graduate 
FdlowBhipa and AsithtantHhiiyB in the Florida 
State VuivcrMhi and in Other State Vniver$i* 
ticH and tMnA^Grant institutions, 1055-60 (rtce 
No. 210), liasod on a auestionnairc survey of 
graduate deanM. l)isr'Us>scs titles of aopolnteeB, 
kinds (if service recjuired, administration of ap* 
pnintiiietus, fraction of work load or hours of 
work re(|Uircd, mean stipends, academic rc* 
(luirenients for appointments, tuition and tea 
charges or waivers, ratio of appotntmonts to 
totnl tmniber of resident students, and funds 
available for each kind of appointment and 
their sources. 
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227. Survey of Graduate Schools. 
Higher Edtication 16:11-12, May 1960. 

Reports completion o£ a questionnaire survey 
of universities awarding the Ph»D. The survey 
covered the number, vftiuo, and source of gradu- 
ate fellowships in 60 departments or fields: the 
number of additional doctoral candidates which 
Institutions could accept without otherwise ex* 
panding; the number of **ABD*s'* (all but the 
dissertation), of at least 3 years standing, 
which they would recommend for a 1-year fel- 
lowship; and a rating by graduate deans of 
various barriers to the expansion of their 
graduate schools. A report of the results Is now 
being prepared In the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

228. U. S. DEPiVRTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Education and Welfare. Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States^ 
IDS^-se. Chapter 4, Section II: "Statis- 
tics of Higher Education, 1955-56: Re- 
ceipts, Expenditures, and Property.'' 
By Henry G. Badger and others. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1959. 177 p. 

Summary and analysis of sources of Income, 
Itinds of expenditure and property and other 
assets of institutions or higher education In 
the academic year 1055-5G. Including Federal 
and private research grants and contracts and 
expenditures for organi/.ed research* Discusses 
historical trends and gives extensive tabular 
analyses of data. 

229. U. S. President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee. James R. Killian, 
chairman. Strengthening American 
Science. A Report to the President. 
Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. 86 p. 

Discusses the problem of coordinating Fed- 
eral protfroms In sclRntlflc research and de- 
velopment and recommends the establishment 
of a Federal Council for Science and Teck^ 
nolo«y. Also discuasea Government laboratories. 
Government-sponsored research In non* Govern* 
mcnt Institutions, capital newls for scientific 
tKiuipmcnt. and support of research by State 
and municipal Kovernments and by rorpora* 
tions and foundations. University research and 
its problems are a princit>al focus of attention 
throughout. Concludes with seven pastes of rec- 
ommendationH and suRKestiona. 

See alHo Nos. 43, 64, 69, 72, 78, 75, 
78, 94, 96, 99, 103, 417, 424, 427, 434, 
475, 488, 772, 776, 817, 827, 836, 861, 
871. 



Ik Federal Support and the 
National Interest 

230. Allen, Ernest M. Why Are 
Research Grant Applications Disap- 
proved? Science 132:1532-34, Nov. 25, 
1960. {Author: Chief of The Division 
of Research Grants, National Insti- 
tutes of Health.) 

Lists and discusses characteristic shortcom- 
in^s in a sample of G05 rejected applications to 
the National Institutes ot Health for grants for 
research projects. 

231. Alpert, Harry. The Knowledge* 
We Most Need. Saturday RevieWt Feb. 
1, 1958, p. 36-38. {Author: Program 
Director for Social Science Research, 
National Science. Foundation.) 

Reviews the development of National Science 
Foundation support of research and graduate 
study In the social sciences. 

282. American Council on Educa- 
tion. Committee on Institutional Re- 
search Policy. Virgil M. Hancher, 
chairman. S2)on8ored Research Policy 
of Colleges and Universities* Washing- 
ton: The Council, 1954. 95 p. 

A study of the major problems raised by 
sponsored research, with policy recommcndo- 
tlons for Institutional and sponsoring agencies. 
Principal recommendations! sponsored research 
should further educational purposes: balance 
should be maintained for basic as against ap* 
plied research: "institutionary or gencral-pur* 
pose grants are preferable to grants for 
spcclAc projects} institutions should avoid hav- 
Ing educational programs become dependent on 
outside financing; Sponsoring agencies should 
pay full cost of research projects. 

233. — — Committee on Rela- 
tionships OP Higher Education to 
THE Fkderal Government. A Pro- 
posed Program of Federal Action to 
^Strengthen Higher Education in the 
Service of the Nation. Higher Educa^ 
tion and National Affairs 7:1-7, Jan. 
22, 1958. 

Five rceommendiitionst (1) To Increase the 
supply of ciualincd college tcnchers« the l^ederftl 
Government should establish ft system of grants 
to graduate schools offering the Ph.D. degree: 
(2) the Government should provide flnanclal 
nssistnnoc for the expansion of facilities: (d) 
the Governmrnt should assist In removing fi« 
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nancinl barriers to higher education for 
qualiHod students; (4) the dovernmcnt shuutd 
motlify existing programs which constitute ft* 
nnncint drnins on coliegu nnd university 
resources; (5) a pcrmnnent Council of Kdu- 
cutionnl Advisers to the TrcHident should la* 
established. 

234. Babbidgk, Homeu D., Jr. Higher 
Education and the Federal Government. 
Higher Education 17:3-6, September 
1960, {Author: Assistant Commissioner 
and Director, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education.) 

A plen for decision on the purt of educators 
about the place of Federal action in the field 
of higher education "before the course of events 
has talvcn the decision out of their hands. Cites 
several examples of extensive Federal involve- 
ment in higher education and mentions certain 
effects which deserve urgent attention. 

235. , Higher Education and 

the National Defense Education Act. 
Phi Delta Kappaii 40:200-05, February 
1959. (Author: Director, Financial Aid 
Branch, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education.) 

A question nnd answer explanation of the 
terms and operation of the higher education 
programs cstablishcil by the Nntinnnl i)cfensc 
Education Act of 1958: vix. the Student Loan 
Program, the Ornduate Fellowship Program, 
the Counseling lyid Guidance Training Insti- 
tutes Program, and the Language Devetopmetil 
Center and Institute Programs. 

236. Barnard, Chkster I. A National 
Science Policy. Scientific American 197: 
45--49, November 1957. (Author: For- 
mer Chairman of the National Science 
Foundation.) 

A eommenfary upon the report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Bash l^esearcti-A 
i^ational HeBource (No. 405). 

237. Beach, Leonard B. Federal Aid 
to Education and the Graduate Schools, 
tn Proceedings of the Midwest Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study and Remirch. 
14th Annual Meeting, 1958. p. 49-52. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University.) 

Discusses the responsibility of the graduate 
dean. In the face of foftheomlnjf heavy Federal 
financing of science and etmincerini;;, to tip<» 
hold the "free humane tradition" of graduate 
education. Proposes formal federation of all 



conferences of Kruduate duans to gain coordi* 
nation of thinking and action. 

238. Bent, Henry E. National De- 
fense Education Act (Title IV). With 
discussion. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Journal of Proceedings and 
AddresfiCH, 11th Annual Conference, 
1959. p. 83-94. (Author: Director of 
the National Defense Graduate Fel- 
lowship Program.) 

Cnlls attention to several restrictions and 
procedures and discusses new Interpretations to 
be followed in administering the fellowship pro* 
gram. Mentions some possible revisions. Asks 
for support in supplying Information which 
will help in evaluating the program's efTect. 

239. Blackwell, Thomas E. Some 
Tax Problems Confronting Colleges. 
College and University Business 24: 
No. 4, p. 42-43, April; No. 5, p. 83, 
May; No. 6, p. 38--39, June 1958. 
(Author: Educational Management 
Consultant, Washington University, St. 
Louis.) 

Discussion of Icgislntion and Income tax rul- 
inKS concerning postdoctoral fellowships, prize 
awards for scholarly and seientiftc achieve- 
meats, and stipends awarded to those who are 
candidates for a degree. 

240. BrwiucH, Lloyd E. Federal Aid 
for the Expansion of Gradui^te Educa- 
tion. In Proeeediyigs of the Midwest 
Conference on Graduate Study aiul Re- 
search. 14th Annual Meeting, 1958. p. 
28-33. (Author: Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, U.S. Office 
of Education.) 

Sets forth the background facts and eonsld^- 
erations (the high demand for college teachers, 
the low supply of doctoral giu/^uatcs. the con* 
siderable potential for Increasing the otitpttt of 
doctorates) which led to the Administration 
bill proposing Federal support for the expan* 
8ion of graduate education, and outlines the 
proposal Itself. 

241. BOEHM, Georok a. W. The 
Pentagon and the Research Crisis. 
Fortune 67:184-35, 153-60, February 
1958. (Author: Associate Editor, For- 
tune.) 

Discusses operations of Department of De- 
fense and the basic research programs of the 
three services, particularly In their eonneetlona 
with the universities, and points out some 
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nancifil and administrative shortcomings and 
desiderata. 

242. BuciiTA, J. W. New Eva in 
Science? American Journal of Physics 
26:352-57, Sef '^^r 1958. {Author: 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Minnesota.) 

Cautions against the possibility that science* 
mny como under the domination of the military 
or other Federal ardencies htwing noneducational 
interests. Argues that **the stall and resources 
of the university should be devoted to their 
unique function— the job in the classroom and 
with the graduate student ic the laboratory.*' 

243. Caunkgik Foundation for thk 
Advanckment op Teaching. Federal 
Programs in Higher Education. In '>2d 
Ayimial Report, IdSG-S?. New York: 
The Foundation, 1957. p. 11-27. 

An account of an all-day discussion by the 
trustees of the Foundation. Surveys the major 
arguments for and against increased Federal 
support of higher education, reviews the various 
types of operative Federal programs, discusses 
several possilile new forms of Federal assist- 
ance, and points out the national responsibility 
of leaders In higher education and the need for 
an Informed public. 

244. COOGESHALL, LoWKLL T. To what 
Extent Should National Needs Deter- 
mine the Nature and Purpose of the 
University Research Program? In As- 
sociation for Higher Education, Current 
Issues in Higher Education^ 1059, Ed. 
by G. Kerry Smith. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959. p. 
88-90. (Author: Dean, Biological 
Sciences and Medicine, University of 
Chicago.) 

Believes that university re.senrrh shouid re- 
spond to national newlM. In doing so, however, 
it should malte certain that there is no loss in 
the integrity ana purpose of the university. 

245. Cohen, Eugene E. Hardware 
vs. Research. College and University 
Business 27:23, July 1959. (Author: 
Vice President and Treasurer, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida.) 

"As more and more support for research is 
coming from federal agencies, 1 should Wkc to 
discuss some of the problems of dealing with 
these offices and offer some suggestions that I 
believo would be most helpful from the insti- 
tutions* standpoint." 
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246. Concerning the University and 
Contract Research: Document by the 
Academic Freedom Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. SchoiA 
and Society 88:100-62, March 26, 1960; 
Same, entitled The University and Con- 
tract Research; An Important State- 
ment. Journal of Higher Education 31: 
221-25, April 1960; Same, AmeiHcan 
Association of University Professors 
Bulletin 46:52-54, spring 1960 

Summarizes a number of threats to the au- 
tonomy of universities in shaping the develop- 
ment of education and research which are 
growing more dangerous as outside Ananolng of 
research and graduate education grows larger. 
Fear expressed that this loss of autonomy will 
lead to significant Impairment of the Indl* 
vidual rights of faculty members. 

247. CoNSOLAzio, William V., and 
Jeffrey^ Helen L. Federal Support of 
Research in the Life Sciences. Science 
126:154-55, July 26, 1957. (Authors: 
(1) Program Director: (2) professional 
assistant, both of the Program for 
Molecular Biology, National Science 
Foundation.) 

A consideration of trends In Federal support 
of contract and grant research in the life 
sciences during the Period 1952-55. Graphic 
and tat)ular presentation of annual distribution 
of support by Federal agency and category of 
science supported. 

248. Cornell University. Support of 
Graduate Education in an Enlightened 
Society: Ttoo Addresses Detivered at 
Cornell University^ Autrmn 1960, 
Ithaca, N. Y,: The University, 1960. 
29 p. 

two addresses: "Governmental Policy and 
Graduate Education," by Homer D. Babbldge, 
,Ir., Assistant Commissioner and Director. Divi- 
sion of Higher Education. U. S. Office of Edu* 
cation: and "The Philanthropic Foundations 
and Graduate Education," by Sir Hugh S. 
Taylor, President of the Woodi'ow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation. Babbldge points 
out that Fe<leral support of graduate education 
Is already voluminous and ''Is here to stay,'* 
then discusses two major Issues in the form of 
this support! whether to support the few best 
of the Nation's graduate Schools or to support 
all graduate schools* both weak and utrongj 
and whether to support only those fields of 
study which bear most obviously upon the Fed* 
eral Interest or to provide basle support for 
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all academic Heids. Taylor discusses throo phii* 
anthropio fellowship programs established in 
the 10th century and three established in the 
20th eentury, showint? . • that enormous 
benefits to individuals, to universities, indml 
to the whole nation* have resulted from the 
eoneern of philanthropic foundations with 
graduate education. " 

249. Derthick, Lawrencr G. Higher 
Education and the National Interest. 
In Association for Higher Education, 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1958. Ed. by G. Kerry Smith. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 
1958. p. 23-29 ; Same. School and So- 
ciety 86:212-15, May 10, 1958. (Aitthor: 
U. S. Commissioner of Education.) 

Diseussi'S three proposals relating to higher 
edivjation» made by a departmental task force 
on eduontion. particularly ''the expansion and 
strengthen in« of Kraduate education and the 
provision of federal fellowships for potential 
colteSe teachers/* 

250. DuBkidgk, Lee A. An Open Let- 
tef to Federal Agencies on Principles 
for Determination of Indirect Costs on 
Universit> Research Contracts and 
Grants. Edncatwml Record 40:48-52, 
January 1959. (Author: President, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology.) 

Discusses the growth of university research 
and its value to the nation, the meaning of 
indirect costs, the distinction between idcnti" 
fiahlc indirect costs and the intangibio values 
which universities can mal<e no attempt to re- 
cover, the burdens and injustices to universities 
of certain cost-acct)UtitinB practices, and prin- 
eiplej) which would provide an euui table basis 
for {ndireet«cost determinations. 

251. DuSllANK, Ghaiiam. No Opposi- 
tion, No Support. Science 128:59, Jul} 
11, 1958. (Avthor: Editor of Science.) 

An editorial explaining? the difference between 
Federal ''grants" and Kederal ''contracts** for 
research ftt iiniverKities, and uryintj support of 
Congressional bills which would extend the 
practice of using grants rather than contracts. 

252. Elbebs, Gkuald W. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and 
Higher Education. Hipher Education 
16:8-16, September 1950. (Author: Re- 
ports Officer, Financial Aid Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, U.S» 
Office of Education.) 



A summary of the iiecomplishments of each 
of the higher education programs of the Na^ 
tional Defense Education Act and of some of 
the important policies that have been adopted 
in administering them. 

253. Elder, J. P., and Sawyer, Ralph 
A. Report on Provisions of the 1958 
National Defense Education Act. With 
discussion. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. 10th Annual Conference, 
1958. p. 5-15. (Authors: (1) Dean, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, and Director of 
the National Defense Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program; (2) Dean, School of 
Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan.) 

An interpretation of the terms of Title IV of 
the Act. authorizing the Graduate Fellowship 
Program, and n discussion of problems of mean- 
ing and administration. 

254. Elkins, Wilson H. Federal Aid 
to Graduate Education. In David A. 
Lockmiller, ed., Southern University 
Conference Proceedings^ 1058. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: The Conference, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, 1958. p. 17-19. 
(Author: President, University of 
Maryland.) 

Deserihes the two major bills dealing with 
fellowships pending Congressional eonaideration 
in April 1058. 

255. Folger, John K. National Funds 
Boost Graduate Education in Southern 
Universities and Colleges. Regional Ac- 
tion 11, No. 2:1-3, June 1960. (Author: 
Associate Director of Research, South- 
ern Regional Education Board.) 

Analyzes impaet of four fellowship programs 
(National Defense. Woodrow Wilson, and Ka- 
tie nitl Selent^e Kotindntion cooperative and reg* 
ular programs) upon the South. Dlseusses the 
numbers of students provided by eaeh. general 
flelds affectedi and graduate sehools ehosen. 

256. FoNTAiNB, Thomas D. The Im- 
pact of National Science Foundation 
Fellowships on Scientific Training and 
Education. Graduate Journal 2:95-108, 
spring 1959. (Author: Head, Fellow- 
ship Section, National Science Founda- 
tion.) 
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states the guiding principles followed by the 
Nationnl Science Foundntion in developing Its 
fellowship programs. Gives tabular summaries 
of the number of followshlp applications and 
awards In the seven programs since 1^52, the 
number of fellowships awarded in each field 
and program In 1058, nnd the number of appll* 
cations and awards by region and state In 
1058. Finally, gives n brief description of each 
of the programs, including the new NATO 
Postdoctoral Fellowship Program. 

257. Geographical Distribution of 
NDEA Fellowships. Higher Education 
16:14-15, October 1959. 

Ueports distribution of National Defense Kdu- 
catlyn Act fellowships among the States, show- 
ing that . . the States which have profited 
relatively most [i.e., in proportion to their re- 
cent output of doctoral degrees j are those with 
a relatively low output of doctorates.** 

258. Gordon, Donald H. Scholarship 
and Fellowship Grants as Income: A 
Search for Treasury rolicy.JVashing- 
ton University Law Quarterly 1960: 
144-57, April 1960. {Author: Associate 
Professor of Law, Wayne State Uni- 
versity.) 

Discusses the law governing income tax treat- 
ment of fellowships and grants for research. 
Argues that Treasury interpretation of the ap- 
pUcnhle provision (Section 117 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) has been uncertain be- 
cause It "has continued to make its chief 
reference the polar terms 'compensation* and 
'gift* rather than the essentially unique func- 
tion and characteristics of scholarships and 
fellowships themselves.** 

259. . Taxes and Profes- 
sor: Four Topics. American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 46: 
392-96, Winter 1960. {Author: Asso- 
ciate Professor of Law, Wayne State 
University.) 

Discusses Federal income tax pollijics appli- 
cable to (1) prizes and awards. (2) scholarships 
and fellowships, (8) retirement brncflts and de- 
ferred compensation, and (4) expenses of edu- 
cation and research. 

260. Gross, Paul M. Some Aspects 
of Federal Support of Higher Educa- 
tion. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Jounial of Proeeedings and 
Addresses. 11th Annual Conference, 
1959. p. 76-82. {Author: Vice Presi- 
dent, Duke University.) 



A discussion of some of the problems at- 
tendant upo; Increased Federal support of 
higher education and a plea for acceptance of 
this support while guarding institutional free- 
dom. 

261. Hall, Clyde C. Scientific Re- 
search in the United States and the 
National Science Foundation. In Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
Science and the Social Studies. 27th 
Yearbook, 1956-57. Ed. by Howard H. 
Cummings. Washingrton: The Council, 
1957. p. 49-68. {Author: Public In- 
formation Officer for the Nation * 
Science Foaudation.) 

An Account c5 the historical background, 
origins establishment, organisation, purposes, 
and activities of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

262. Harmon, Lindsey R. Feltoiuship 
Selection Research: A Four-Year Prog- 
ress Report. National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council 
Publication 564. Washington: The 
Council, 1958. 37 p. {Author: Director • 
of Research, Office of Scientific Person- 
nel, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council.) 

nistoricftl and topical survey of the National 
Science Foundation fellowship program, for 
which the Office of Scientific Personnel of the 
Academy-Research Council conducts the selec- 
tion phases. The report reviews candidate 
standards, selection procedures, and follow-up 
evaluation of the results, for the 4-year period, 
19.^)2-1056. 

263. Henry, David D. The Role of 
the Federal Government in Higher Edu- 
. cation. Educational Record 40:197-203, 
July 1959. {Author: President, Univer- 
sity of Illinoi.s.) 

Argues that both public and private higher 
education should unite In support of a Federal 
program of grants for academic buildings and 
equipment in the amount of $700 million a 
year for 10 years. 

264. Kaplan, Norman. Re.search 
Overhead and the Universities. Science 
132:400-04, Aug, 12, 1960; Reply by 
L. A. DuBridge, with rejoinder. 182: 
1746-49, Dec. 9, I960. {Author: Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology, Cornell Uni- 
versity.) 
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Argues that reimburaenicnt of full overhead 
costs for basic reaenrch **mny partially alluvl- 
at« the flnancinl plight of the universities. But 
such action will not solve their finunoial prob- 
lems. Nor will it solve the problems of rchvarch 
policies of the universities or the federal gov- 
ernment." 

265. Kelly, Harry C. National 
Science Foundation Programs in Science 
Education. Higher Fducation 15:33-36, 
October 1958. (Author: Assistant Di- 
rector for Scientific Personnel and Edu- 
cation, National Science Foundation.) 

Characterizes enlarged programs of various 
types for prospective and employed rolk'ge 
teachers. Includes predoctornl fellowships, sum- 
mer study programs, eonperative graduate fel- 
lowships, and iastilutua for training tt-ehairal 
sehool faculties. 

266. . National Science Foun- 
dation Programs of Aid to Education. 
With discussion. In Association of 
Graduate Schools, Journal of Proevnl- 
ings and AddrvHHv.^. 11th Annual Con- 
ference, 1959. p. 95-100. (Author: 
Associate Director, Scientific Division, 
National Science Foundation.) 

Brief review of «ome current programs aad 
problems. 

267i . National Science Foun- 
dation Support for Education in the 
Sciences* Higher Education 16:6-13, 
October 1959. (Author: See above.) 

Describes the objectives, principles of opera- 
tion, methods of admiaist ration » and seope of 
program activities of the Fo'indaLlon'a l)lvi8ion 
of ScMeatlHc Persoaael and Education. Then 
describes the activities carried on under the 
Division's ftve programs: viz. (1) fellowships. 
(2) institutes. (3) special projer*ts in scieace 
educatioa. ('!) course content iniproveaient, and 
(6) scieatiBe manpower studies and the Na* 
tional Register of Scientific and Terhairal 
Personnel. 

268. . The National Science 

Foundation's Programs in Education in 
the Sciences. Educational Record 88 i 
91-99, April 1957. (Author: Assistant 
Director for Scientific Per.sonnGl and 
Education, National Science Founda- 
tion.) 

States six principles underlying NSK's ac- 
tivities in support of cdueatioa in the sciences: 
reviews NSF fellowship, Institute, and other 



experimcatal programs; aad poiats out se^ eral 
problems in supporting the scieaces which re- 
main to be solved. 

269 . The ProgTams of the 

National Scicnco Foundation for Edu- 
cation in the Sciences. In Proeeedings 
of the Midwciit Conference on Graduate 
Study and liesrarch* 15th Annual Meet- 
ing, 1959. p. 39-48, (Author: See 
above.) 

Outlines the areas of later est, objectives, prin- 
ciples of operation, and program activities «f 
the Division of Sc'leatiftc Persoaael aad Kdu- 
cation of the Natloaal Seioaoe Koundatioa. "As 
we have been able to study the aeeds of science 
education more carefully, we have heeome even 
more convinced that a major share of our at- 
tention must be on problems at the graduate 
level.'' 

270. and Sawyer, Ralph A. 

Report on National Science Foundation 
Fellowship Program. With discussion. 
In Association of Graduate Schools, 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 
10th Annual Conference, 1958. p. 16-23. 
(Authors: (1) See above; (2) Dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Michigan.) 

A discussion of the rules and operations of 
the new NSF Cooperative Fellowship Program. 

271. KiDD, CUAHLES V. American 
Universities and Federal Research. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press 
of Harvard CTniversity Press* 1959. 272 
p. (Author: Chief, Office of Research 
and Planning, National Institutes of 
Health.) 

An exposition nf the effects of P'ederal fl- 
aanclng of research upon the operations of uni- 
versities and upon the relations between Gov- 
ernment and the ualvcrsltles, *'The central 
thesis , . . Is that targe-scale federal Hnancing 
of research has set in motion irreversible 
forces that are affecting the nature of Uni- 
versities, altering their capacity to teach, 
chaaging their finaacial status, modifying the 
character of parts of the federal administrative 
structure, establishing new political relations, 
aad changing the way research Itself Is or. 
ganlzed," Includes results of a duestionnalrc 
study of opinions of 100 department heads and 
31 graduate deans coacerning efterts of Federal 
research funds on the training of graduate 
students (p. 135'40). 

272. . New Government-Uni- 
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versity Relationships in Kesearch. 
Higher Education 16:3-6, 18-19, April 
1960. (Author: See above.) 

"The new Ipost-NVorld War HI lVdL»ral role 
in [university) research arises from a seale of 
support so vast as to hriag (lualitative as well 
as quantitative changes, from the variety of 
fields supported, the vitally important ac\v 
aicchaaisms for HUpport. and the auaiber of 
Federal aifcncies iavolved. It arises also from 
a wide variety of indirect effects oa teaching 
aad Icarningt. and oa the naancing and ad- 
miaistratioa of universities.** Stretches the na- 
ture and magnitude of the forces at \vorl<. 
aotes some of the major effects, and posus somi* 
iiuestioas for the future. 

273. KiLLiAN, Jambs R., Jr. Science 
and Public Policy. Science 129:129-36, 
Jan. 16, 1959. { Author: Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Science and 
Technology.) 

Summarizes dewlopments la Federal scientifie 
policy slace Sputnil^. then discusses In detail 
the organizatioa and activities of the Fresi- 
deat's Science Advisory Committee. Includes 
desertptioa of the work of the Committee's 
paael oa scleace aad engiaeerlag educatioa. 

274. Knight, DoucLiVS M., ed. The 
Federal Government and Higher Edu- 
cation. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1960. 205 p. (Author: Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Collopre, Wisconsin.) 

A study la five chapters of the nature and 
exteat of the Federal Government's partieipa- 
tioa ia higher education, consisting of a chapter 
on the history aad present status of federal 
policies and programs by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, a chapter on Federal sponsorship of 
research by James. McCormaek and Vineent A. 
Fnlmer, a chapter oa the issues and problems 
involved la Federal aid to higher cuucation 
aow and in the near future by John A. Perkins 
and Daniel \V. Wood, and introdurtory aad coa- 
eluding chapters by the editor on the purpose 
of higher eduetitioa nnd the roordinatloa of 
national goals and the planning of Federal 
programs. The chapter by MeCorinaek and 
Fulmer, Federal Sponsorship of University Re- 
search (p. 7'i-13*.»). is a i)enft rating rrit'cal 
analysis of the organizational nnd financial 
framework of Govern meat-university relation- 
ships in project research. The volume served 
as required background reading for the 1 7th 
America a AsHcmbly at Ardea House. Httrrl- 
maa. N.Y.. May 5 K, The A«sombly*rf 

Flaal Report is appended (p. 103 9U). 

275. LlNDQt iST, CLARENCE B. Federal 
Civilian Education Prop^rams in the 



Natural Sciences. Higher Education 
14:125-29, 143-48, April-May 1958^ 
(Author: Chief for Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education.) 

Describes edue tional programs supported or 
admialstered directly by Federal agencies, In. 
cludiag the Natloaal Scieace Foundation, the 
Atomic Eaergy Commissioa, the National Bu- 
reau of Staadards aad Departmeat of Agricul- 
ture Graduate Schools, the Public Health 
Service (aad Its Natioaal Institutes of Health), 
the Ofllce of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Veteraas Admlalstratloa. aad the Departmeats 
of Agriculture, State, Commerce, aad Interior. 

276. Little, J. Kenneth. Federal 
Programs in a State University. Higher 
Education 27:3-6, 18, October I960. 
(Author: Director, Survey of Federal 
Programs in Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education.) 

Illustrates the growing laterdepeadeace of the 
Federal Gove ram en t aad major iastltutlons of 
higher educatioa by descrlblag the exteat of 
participatloa la Federal programs of oae com- 
plex State ual versity. "The picture described 
here dramatizes the rapidly expaadiag dlmen- 
sioa of research aad the stroag direct laftuence 
of Federal programs upoa graduate aad pro* 
fesslonal educatioa.'* 

277. . The Title X Study of 

Federal Activities in Higher Educa- 
tion. Higher Education 16:7-9, March 
1960. (Author: See above.) 

Describes alms and procedures of a study* 
authorized uader Title X of the National De- 
fense Education Act. of Ftnieral programs af- 
fecting iastltutioas of higher educatloa» of the 
Impact of these programs, and of ways and 
means to preveat these programs from weakea- 
Ing the educational programs and objectives of 
the Iastltutlons. 

278. Machlup, Fritz. Can There Be 
Too Much Research? Science 128:1820- 
25, Nov. 28, 1958. (Author: Professor 
of Political Economy, The Johns Hop- 
kins University.) 

Preseats aa ecoaomic argumeat against de« 
voting n disproportionate share of aational In- 
come to industrial research and developmeat at 
the expense of capital h vestment Of <eSpe« 
dally) liberal educatioa aad basic rf'search. 

279. MooRB, C. H. The National De- 
fense Education Act After 18 Months. 
School Life 42:20-35, February 1960. 
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{Atithor: Assistant to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education for the National 
Defense Education Act.) 

A tltle-by-litlc review of the progrnma eslnb- 
llahed under the Act, Including the graduate 
fellowship nnd language development programs. 

280. MuiKiiEAD, Peter P. National 
Defense Education Act Progress at 
Midpoint. Hiffher Education 16:8-11, 
May 1960. (AiUhov: Director of the 
Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.) 

A diHcussion of the efTeetiveness to date uf 
the four higher education programs established 
under the National l:)efense Education Act of 
1958. 

281. The National Defense Graduate 
Fellowship Program. Association of 
American VniverHity Professors Bulle- 
tin 44:778-^79, December 1958. 

A summary of the origins, purpose, terms, 
procedures* and administration U the Gradu- 
ate Fellowship Program established under Title 
IV of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

282. National Science Foundation. 
Federal Contract Research Centers in 
Colleges and Universities, Fiscal Year 
1958. Reviews of Data on Research and 
Davelopment, No. 23. NSF 60-61. 
Washington: The Foundation, 1960.4 p. 

Described the nature and scope of Federal 
university research centers and analyzes their 
cKpendituros. their sources of support, the fields 
of science supported* and the types of research 
conducted during 1957-58. 

283. . Federal Financial Sup- 

port of Physical Facilities and Major 
Equipment for the Conduct of Scientific 
Research: A Report to the Bureau of 
the Dtidf/eL Washington: The Fuunda- 
tion, June 1957. 83 p. 

Sets forth In considerable detnii the present 
stntus and future financial needs of facilities 
in the United States for basic research in the 
sciences* Including college and university lab- 
ornlorics and equipment! Discusses problems of 
policy nnd administration In Federal support 
for construction and procurement of research 
facilities. Makes recommendations concerning 
Federal aid to higher education generally^ and. 
in particular, concerning applied research tit 
colleges and universltlea* college and university 



research laboratories, and support of facilities 
at smaller institutions. 

284. , Federal Funds for 

Science, VIII: The Federal Research 
and Development Budget, Fiscal Years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. NSF 59-40. Wash- 
ington: U, S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1959, 74 p. 

Eighth In a series of publications begun In 
1953 un Federal Government cNpcndltures and 
obligations for scientific research and develop- 
ment, both for >vork performed within the 
Government's own installations and for work 
performed by non-Feileral agencies. Intended to 
"provide a basis for a measurement of the 
nation's (Federal] investment In research and 
development.** Analyzes expenditures by admin* 
Istering agencies^ organizations performing the 
work, character of the work (I.e.. research or 
development), and fields of science concerned. 
**From fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959 obli- 
gations for tilucatlonal Institutions proper are 
estimate<l to have Increased 35 percent, rising 
from about $280 million to $380 million. An 
additional Increase of just under 20 percent, 
which win advance such obligations to $450 
million. Is anUeipated In fiscal year 1960." Ex- 
tensive analytical and historical tabulaUon in 
appendix. 

285. . Federal Support for 

Science Students in Higher Education^ 
195i. NSF 50-18. Washington: TJ. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 83 p. 

A report of Federal programs aiding students 
of the sciences at the college and university 
level in 1954. See especially the section dealing 
with "Federal Finnnelal Support for Graduate 
and Postdoctoral Students In the Sciences," p« 
10-19. 

286. . Governnient'University 

Relationships in Federally Sponsored 
Scientific Research and Development 
NSF 58-10. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. 44 

Describes "the evolution of Federal sponsor* 
ship of research and development at colleges 
Jtnd universities and indicates the current na- 
ture, trends, and magnitude of this financial 
support. Problem areas of Government-univer- 
sity relationships, as Identified by university 
scientists and administrators and by Federal 
agencies, are discussed and recommendations 
are submitted for the consideration and possible 
guidance of Federal agencies." 

287. — . Ninth Annual Report, 

1959* Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 274 p. 
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The iinnunl report of NSK program activi- 
ties. As in the reports for 1950-57 and 1057- 
58, bri»>fly reviews the status of science in the 
United States, then sumnmii/.es year's activi- 
ties In each of the !*'ouai!al ion's programs. 
Appendixes list staif, eomaiiltee, aad advisory 
panel memberships, research aad fellowship 
trrants, and publications for the year.' 

288. National Support for Behavioral 
Science. Behavioral Science 3:217-27, 
July 1958. 

A statement by a group of 15 prnniiacat 
behavioral scientists settinK forth the narure. 
range of activities* personnel ami support, pro- 
gram and material nei'il«. and fontriliutioas of 
the behavioral sciences, and reuoruniendlnR' in- 
creased attention arul support for thia area of 
researeh on the piirt of the I'ViIiTuI agencies 
most concerned. 

289. Oliver, William W. Treatment 
of Fellowship Grants Under the Fed- 
eral Income Tax. American Association 
of University Professors Bullelin 43: 
65-C8, March 1957. {Autlior: Assistant 
Professor of Law, Indi.nna University.) 

Discusses Internal Revenue Service statutes 
and rulings regarding tax deductions of fellow- 
ship and research Krants by randiilati-s for 
degrees and by persons not ciindidates for de« 
grees. 

290. Peukins, John A. Financing- 
Higher Education: Perspectives and 
Possibilities. In Association of Gradu- 
ate Schools, Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses, 10th Annual Conference, 
1958. p. 71-81; Same, adapted. Educa- 
tional Record 40:99-107, April 1959. 
{Attthor: President, University of 
Delaware.) 

Sltetches the historical and philosophical 
bacltgrounds of American attitudes toward pub- 
lic support of education, particularly higher 
education, then arg'ies the ease for "JeiVersoa's 
and Lincoln's public support approach to se- 
curing the needed funds for higher education." 
Adds that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon support for graduate (rather than under* 
graduate) education*. "I wonder if wo can much 
longer have undergraduate education of real 
duality unless it is given in conjunction with 
graduate tcarhing and research. A quality facuU 
ty 8>*emingly will not othMwIse l)e had. In 
short, more great unlvoraitirs are needed." 

291. Pktkkson, Waltku J. New Na- 
tional Programs in Science Education. 
In University of Michigan, Addresses 



Given at the Annnal Conference on 
Higher Education in Michigan, 1958. 
Ann Arbor: The University, 1959. p. 
30-43; Same. School Science and Mathe^ 
matics 59:255-05, April 1959. {Author: 
Head, Special Projects, Science Educa- 
tion Section, National Science Founda- 
tion.) 

He views some of the principles by which the 
National Science Foundation has been guided 
in developing its educational programs, and de- 
scribes new programs which the Foundation 
Is undertal<ing and old programs which are be* 
ing appreciably expanded. 

292. Price, Don K. Government and 
Science: Their Dynamic Relation in 
American Democracy. New York: New 
York University Press, 1954. 203 p. 
(Author: Deputy Chairman, Research 
and Development Board, Department of 
Defense, 1952--53.) 

a study of the relationship between science 
and the Federal Government, especially of the 
proeesses by which on the one hand, science has 
been brought Into Intimate Involvement In the 
formulation of public policy without usurping 
executive responsibility for political decision, 
and. on the other hand, political (particularly 
military) rcdulrements have made science la 
great part a servant of government without 
Jeo])ardiising the independence and authority of 
scientific judgment. 

293. QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Fed- 
eral Aid to Students for Higher 
Education. Prepared for the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
84th Confi^ress, Second Session. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1956. 191 p. (Author: Specialist in 
Education, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress.) 

A comprehensive survey of Federal financial 
aid programs. Reviews historical development 
of Federal policies In hlKher education* recent 
and current proposals and related statements* 
and recent studies bearing on the question of 
Federal assistance to students. Presents artfu- 
meats )no and ro«. Describes existing Federal 
pm^frama (principally Kradiinte, veteran, and 
military cdunition programs) and State-fl* 
nanccd si-h^larship programs. A final chapter 
di'scrilii'S studunt-aid programs of foreltjn »ov- 
ernnunts. 

294. . Federal Educational 

Policies^ Programs and Proposals ^ A 
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Survey and HaiidbooL Prepared for 
;.he House Committee on Education and 
Labor, 86th Congress. 3 vols. Washing- 
ton j U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. 192, 372, and 234 p* {Author: 
See above.) 

Three pnits In separate volumes. Part I, 
Backa round; Issues; Relevant ConaideratioitHt 
discusses the evolution of B'ederal polleles in 
education and the history and functions of 
the Office of Education, summarizes policy 
a>commcndations of numerous advisory com- 
missions, governmental agencies, and private 
organizations, and describes the educational 
Issues and bills before the 86th Congress, Part 
II, Survey of federal Educational Aetivitirs, 
Is an ageney<by*ageney survey of Federal edu- 
cational activities, describing each agency's 
programs individually. Including funds obligated 
for fiscal year 1959, Part III, Analysis and 
Classification of the ProgramSt presents an 
overall analysis of Federal educational actlvU 
ties by (1) methods of administration, (2) 
levels of education concerned, (3) geographical 
areas afTccted* and (4) number and types of 
persons affected, then describes each agency's 
programs individually under these headings. 

295. Richardson, Elliot L. Federal 
Assistance to Graduate Education and 
Reseiirch. In Proceedings of the Mid- 
west Conference on Graduate Study and 
Research. 15th Annual Meeting, 1959. 
p. 32-38. (Author: Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.) 

The National Defense Education Act "... is 
a siiirnlficant milestone In Federal assistance to 
gradui>te education. It marks a major step 
away from the purehase*or-ser vices approach 
to graduate education and toward an acknowU 
ed^ent of the vital dependence of our Nation's 
future on the development of its best brains in 
every field of advanced study." 

296. RosENzwEiG, Robert M. The 
NDEA and Graduate Education. Higher 
Education 27:10-12, November 1960. 
(Author: Program Officer, Graduate 
Fellowship Section, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education.) 

A discussion of two features of the graduate 
fellowship program of the Nationol Defense 
Education Aeti (1) its intention to promote 
widespread geographic distribution of facilities 
for graduate study, and (2) Its coverage of all 
li<;kls of study* 

297. Social Legislation Informa- 
tion Service, Inc. Federal Agen&ies 
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Financing Research. Washington: The 
Service, 1346 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
1959. 21 p. (Proc&sed.); Same. 1958. 
23 p. 

Designed to guide an Investigator to the 
Federal agency supporting research in the 
field of his special competence. Reports upon 
agencies In alphabetical order, giving summary 
descriptions of their res^tt.eh programs and 
award procedures, nn ihJr>x lists fields and 
indicates agencies sponsoring research In each 
field. 

298. Tax Deductibility of Doctoral 
Expenses. American Association of Unu 
versity Professors Bulletin 44:495-96^ 
June 1958. 

Discusses recent decision of U. S. Court of 
Appeals for New York and Connecticut hold- 
ing "that the cost of obtaining a Ph.D. degree, 
or similar expenses^ can be deducted for Income 
Tax purposes. If Ihese expe: ^ are re<|uireU 
for the tax payer to continue In the employ- 
ment producing the Income subject to tax. . . 

299. U. S. Bureau op the Budget. 

Principles for Determining Costs Appli- 
cable to Research and Development 
tinder Grants and Contracts with EdU" 
cational histitutions. Circular No. A-21, 
revised. Washington: The Bureau* Jan. 
7, 1961. Attachment A,. 10 p.; Attach- 
ment B, 10 p. (Processed.) 

A Bureau of the Budget memorandum to 
heads of U. S. executive departments and 
establishments. "This Circular provides the 
basis for a uniform approach to determining 
the costs applicable to research and develop* 
ni?nt performed by educational institutions 
under grants from and contracts with the 
Federal Csovernmcnt. The principles and related 
policy guides provided herein are designed for 
Government-wide use. All Federal agencies that 
sponsor research and development work at 
educational Institutions are rc<iuested to apply 
these principles and related policy guides to the 
fullest extent practicable In determining the 
amounts to be authorized under grants or con* 
tracts for such work and in developing budget 
estimates therefor.'* Attachment A provides 
general principles for determining direct and 
Indirect costs In research agreements* Attach* 
ment D discusses standards to be applied in 
determining selected specific items of cost* 

300. U. S. 85th Congress, First 
Session. Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy* Development of Scientific^ 
Engineering, and Other Professional 
Manpower (With Emphasis on the Rote 
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of the Federal Government). Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 172 p. 

A report prepared by the L<»K:8latlve Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congresa in 
ordtfr **to provide a broad, analytic, informa* 
tional base for congrcsi$ionul determination of 
the future role of the Fcdurul Govern ment in 
the produvdon of scientlllc, engineering, and 
other professional manpower. . . . The report 
brings together, digests, and summarizes recent 
statistical studies and published opinions bear- 
ing on the subject. It reviews the historic role 
of the Federal, State, and local governments in 
education, particularly of professional person- 
nel, emphasizing considerations of policy and 
precedent. It describes the present contributions 
made by Federal agencies and by national non- 
governmental organizations toward professional 
manpower development." 

301. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Federal 
Funds for Education, IBSG-S? and 
1957'-S8. Prepared by Albert R. Munse 
and Edna D. Booher. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1959, No. 2. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
204 p. 

Fourteenth biennial survey of expenditures 
by Federal departments and agencies for educa- 
tion or for programs in educational institutions 
financed through Federal funds. Tabulations of 
amounts expended and brief descriptions of ac* 
tivities supported are given for each depart- 
ment and agency. Introductory chapter analyze* 
expenditures by level and type of program 
(higher education, research in educational in* 
ititutionS, international education, and others) 
and by States and compares biennial figures 
since 194M0. 

302. » Guide to the National 

Defense Education Act of 1058, Re- 
vised edition. By Theodora E. Carlson 
and Catherine P. Williams. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
September 1959. 27 p. 

Describes, title by title, the purposes, scope, 
and operations of the programs estnbli{;hed 
under the Act, including the National Defense 
Graduate Fellowship Program authorized in 
Title IV. 

303. U. S. PKESIDENT'S COMMmEE ON 

Education Beyond the High School. 
Second Report to the President Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
tiCB, 1967. 108 p. 



Final report of the Committee. Includes 
"Summary Report'* of findings and recommen- 
dations and five chapters of extended discussion: 
(1) The Need for Teachers, (2) Tht* >^eed for 
Assistance to Students, (8) Expansion and 
Diversity of tklueational Opportunities— the 
Need for Planning, (4) Financing Higher Edu- 
eation, ( 5) The Federal Government and 
Education Beyond the High Sehool. Chapter I 
discusses the estimated needs for college teachers 
and recommends *'that recruitment efforts be 
reinforced by fellowship programs and financial 
assistance to graduate schools." Chapters IV 
and V diaeuss Federal research contracts and 
grants. The Committee recommends that the 
Federal Government "implement a consistent 
and equitable policy for the payment of ftdl 
costs, including indirect costs to the institu« 
tions, of Federal cont ract research p ro* 
grams* . . 

304. U. S. President's Science Ad- 
visory CoMMirfEB. Panel on Basic 
Research and Graduate Education. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman. Scientific 
ProgresSf the Universities, and the Fed- 
eral Goveriiment* Washington: U.S. 
Government PH-Mng Office, 1960. 33 
p.; Same, abria^ \ Higher Education 
17, No. 4:3-17, Dec. 1960. 

''This paper is a brief statement on a large 
set of problems: the problems which center on 
the advancement of science by basic researchi 
and the making of scientists by graduate edu- 
cation. ... We have tried to state clearly the 
fundamental character of the enviromnent 
which is required for scientific progress and 
for the making of good yount; scientists. We 
then consider the way in which these re- 
quirements should affect the policies of both 
the Federal Government and the universities 
. . . Recommend a rapid increase in Federal 
support for K^lc scientific, research and for 
graduate education pari jjassu, particularly sup- 
port extended over long terms and for broad 
objectives* leaving responsibility for research 
operations to the universities. 

805. . Panel on Scibncbi and 

ENOINEBiRINO EDUCATION. Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, chairman. Education for the 
Age of Science. Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1969. 37 p» 

ftecommendations for improving the teachlntf 
and learning of science and Increasing the 
national supply of scientists and engineers at 
all levels. Concludes with reeommendatlotiii for 
improving graduate education. Calli for mort 
top«nuality graduate departments^ particularly 
in engtneeringi for the encouragement of in« 
terdisciplinary research, for & higher produc* 
tion df Vh.T>»% and for a reexamination of the 
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terms of research support by Government 
agencies with n view toward making the re- 
search more effective for the education of atu- 
den s and the attraction and retention of alile 
faculty membt.i-8. 

306. Waterman, Alan T. National 
SciKNCE Foundation : A Ten- Year R6. 
sume. Science 131 :1341-54, May 6, 1960. 
(Author: I'irector of the Foundation.) 

A review of the National Science Founda- 
Jon's purposes, proi^rams. and accomplish- 
ments, the development of its policies, and the 
elariOcation of its role In Federal sclentiHc 
activities, with particular emphasis upon the 
period su.ci. *'ie appearance of Wolfle's article 
(NSP: The First Six Vc'ttrs, see no. 312) in 
August, 1057. 

307. Weaver, John C. Federal Aid to 
Research and Graduate Education, In 
Association of Graduate Schools, Jour- 
nal of Proceedings and Addresses, 10th 
Annual Conference, 1958. p. 82-93; 
Same (adapted). Journal of Higher 
Education 80:146-54, March 1959; 
Graduate Journal 2:42-53, spring 1959. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska.) 

A discussion of dangers inherent in spon- 
sored research and in fellowship programs, par. 
ticularly the Kalloiial Defense Graduate FeU 
lowship Program. Finds sponsored research 
IcAiling to imhataneed allocation of university 
funds and hence to lnil)alance in the academic 
enterprise, to a loss of freedom in research for 
the faculty nnd to an unfavoral)le environment 
for training creative gnuluato stmlents, and to 
n diversion of oulslnnding scholars from their 
teaching function. Kinds the restriction of the 
National Defense Graduate Fellowship Program 
to "new or expanded" programs an Invitation 
to thln'^out existing re»oui-ces rather than to 
strengthen them: advocates l>locl< grants to 
graduate schools for use at their own discre- 
tion. 

308. . What Federal Funds 

Mean to the Universities Today. Annah 
of the American Acnderdy of Political 
and Social Science 327:114-22, January 
1%0. (Author! See above.) 

One of a collection of essays on '*G(wern- 
ment and Science" (see No. 810). Argttes that 
there id nothing has i rally wrong with Federal 
aid to Universities, either theoretically or prac* 
ticnily. but that "it is bringing with it a whole 
new way of academic life, and there are a 
variety of influences calling for thoughtful cau* 
tlon and wary appraisal as the transforming 



tide rolls over our scholarly community.'* Points 
out the dangers of taking on more sponsored 
research than can be alTorded, placing dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon the natural sciences, 
the loss of self'dircctlon in research. Ignoring* 
IuihIc for the sake of applied research, losing 
institullomU diversity under the standardlssing 
Iiiessurcs of Federal aid, robbing graduate stu- 
diMits of the eNT)erience of independent research, 
diverting faculty members from teaching, and 
of inventing or expanding programs in order 
to qualify for aid when existing programs need 
Hlrenglhening. 

309. Weavj:r, Wauken. The Encour- 
agement of Science. Scientific Aviencan 
199:170-78, September 1958. (Author: 
Vice President and Director of the Di- 
vision of Natural Sciences and Agri- 
culture, the Rockefeller Foundation.) 

Discusses present conditions of Federal sup- 
port of university research, finding them detri- 
mental in many ways to the encouragement of 
Sound and ereatlve development of science. 

310. Wengekt, Norman, ed. Perspec- 
tives on Government and Science. An- 
uats of the American Academy of 
Political and Socinl Science 827:1-138, 
January 1960. (Author: Professor of 
Public Administration, University of 
Maryland.) 

Contains 15 articles of diverse authorship, 
"exploring the subject of government and 
science nnd . . . laying a foundation for an 
understanding of some of the complex policy 
and administrative problems in this critical 
field of national interest.*' Includes discussions 
of the nntional framework of sclcntinc activity, 
the natlonnl Interest in sclentifte research. Fed- 
eral planning nnd administration of research, 
and Federal support of science in the unlversi* 
ties. Separate articles are devoted to descrlp. 
tlons of the research programs of the U. S. 
Department ot Agriculture, the National In- 
stltutes of Health, and the National Science 
Foundation. An article by John 0. Weaver, 
What Federal Funds Mean to the Universities 
Today, la annotated separately (see No. 308). 

311. WiiALEY, W. GOHDON. The Coat 
of Mail. Graduate Journal 3:161*-66, 
fall 1960, (Author: Dean of -he Gmdu- 
ate School, University of Texas.) 

Argues that the National Defense Graduate 
Fellowship l*rogram should not be limited to 
"those areas of science and technoloi^y from 
which we now expect advances In military 
techniques to emerge, tf such a prognm Is to 
succeed it must also encompass areas that will 
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develop the Idcns for which we muy bo rcspcctet! 
nnd the concomltnnt Vttluns, the support of 
which is necessary to a true purpose/* 

812, WOLFLE, Dakl. National Scionce 
Foundation: The First Six Years. 
Science 126:335-43, Aug. 23, 1957. 
{Atithor: Executive Oflieer, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science.) 

A judicious review of the functions, sliuclure. 
growth, operations, policies, nnd prospects of 
the Nfttlonnl Science Foundation. (Kor n review 
of developments since 1967, $ee No,. SOti.) 

See also Nos. 04, C5, 60, 07, 92, 1G2, 
175, 211, 213, i529, 343, 303, 397, 4U6, 
411, 413, 424, 4G8, 508, 730, 775, 818, 
830, 838, 807. 

c, Non-Federal Support 

313. Bovs, RiCHAUD C. Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship Program: Annual Re- 
port. With discussion. In Association of 
Graduate Schools, Jonrnat of Proeecd- 
ings and Addresses, Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, 1957. p. 8-27. {Author: Na- 
tional Director of the Program.) 

Describes the new. uxpundod Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Progrttm, nnd discusses severni mat- 
ters pertinent to the operation of the program. 
Discussion centers upon two problems: (1) the 
use to be made of the grnnt to the Kinduato 
school which ncconipnnles ench fellowship 
nwnrd» nnd (2) how to ulTuct n sufiieiently 
wide choice of institutions by the fellows. 

814. BuNtiNG, J. Whitney. Industry 
and the Graduate School. Educational 
Record 40:301-11, October 1959. {Au- 
thor: Consultant, Higher Education 
Relations, General Electric Co.) 

Discusse.^ the vnluc of Krndimto schools of 
nrtH nnd science to industry, the impnct of 
indu.stry on jxradimie edurntion nnd the prnli- 
Icttis of competition and eoopointlon, nnd the 
tec'hnltiue of Itiflustrial aid to graduate eduiMi- 
tion. tJased on a n ucst ion n aire and Interview 
survey of -iO jcradunto schools. * 'The re appears 
to bo fto conflict between graduate school.-? and 
business and Industry In the ovorall recoKnitioti 
of common Interest. There Is rather a roro^ni. 
tion that both must work ami plan to^other 
for a strengtheninK of Ki-aduati' education 
l)Vt Be, . . 

815. BUUKMAKDT, FutiDWUCK. Pro* 
gram of the American Council of 
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Learned Societies. In Association of 
Graduate Schools, Journal of Proceed- 
ings and Addrcfiscfi, 11th Annual Con- 
ference, 1959. p. 101--03. (Aiithor: 
President of the Council.) 

Ui'ief overview of continuing activltiea nnd 
new developments in the work of the ACLS. 

310. . Some Projects in the 

Humanities. In Proceedings of the 
Midwest Conference on Graduate Study 
and Research. 14th Annual Meeting, 
1958, p. 19-27. {Author: See above.) 

Accounts of four of the major current projects 
of the ACLS: awards In support of funda- 
mental vescarch, fi study of the problems of 
scholarly publication, nn nttcmpt to revive 
communleaUon between scholarship and secon- 
dary education, ftnd the support of Amerlcnn 
delegates to International ponfcrences nnd 
sponsorship of international conferences in this 
country. Followed by brief survey of other 
activities. 

317. Cleaveland, Frkderic N. Sc/- 
ence and State Government: A Study 
of the Scientific Activities of State 
Government Agencies in Sia States* 
Chapel Hill; University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. 161 p. {Author: Re- 
search Professor in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina.) 

A comparative and summary report of the 
findings of six separate studies of the scientific 
research and related activities of State govern- 
ment agencies In Cnlifornia, Connecticut, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, nnd Wis- 
consin during fiscal year 1951. Analyzes dollar 
and manpower inve.stmetit in Bcientlfic en* 
deavora by area of activity (i.e., agriculture; 
resource development and public works; health, 
education, and welfare; and the State unlversl* 
ties), character of research, field of science, 
and sources of funds (chiefly State government 
and Federal). Also discusses administration and 
organlitation of State scientific activities and 
State-Federal relations. 

818. Dow, Blanche H. The Fellow- 
ships Prog:ram : A Faith Restated. 
Jonrnat of American Association of 
University Women G3:183-86, March 
1960. {Author: Chaintian, American 
Association of University Women Fel- 
lowships Profi:ram.) 

HestateS philosophy underlying the AAUW 
Fellowship Program, as expressed In 1036 by 
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Katherlne Gallagher^ former Program Chair- 
man* 

319. ECKELBERRY, R. H. A Notable 
Program for the Improvement of Teach- 
ing. Jom^l of Higher Education 28: 
397-98, October 1957. (AtUhor: Editor, 
the JotirnaL) 

Describes and commenda the Danforth Teacher 
Study Grant Program, which provides the 
financial means for selected college and unl- 
vernity teachers to continue or complete their 
doctoral studies. 

320. Fellowships for Potential Col- 
lege Teachers: Wooclrow Wilson Pro- 
gram Expanded. Higher Education 13: 
165, May 1957. 

Reports the expansion of the National Wood- 
row Wilson I**cltow8hip Program under sub- 
vention of the Ford B*oundation. 

821. Fleece, Urban H. On Securing 
Foundation Support. National Catho- 
lic Educational Association Bxdletin 
54:7-32, November 1957. {Author: 
Head, Department of Education, De 
Paul University, Chicago.) 

"The average college or university faculty 
member is likely to be confused by the thou- 
sands of philanthropic organizations that have 
been established in recent years. . . . The fol- 
lowing notes are olTcrcd in the hope of 
simplifying somewhat the foundation-corpora- 
tion-giving picture and of indicating how 
projects might be presented for foundation 
support.** Describes kinds of foundations, tholr 
policies in giving, their fields of activity and 
types of grants} nnd discusses the preparation 
and presentation of applications for foundation 
support. Includes a bibliography of 71 items. 

322. Graduate Fellowships and Schol- 
arships. School and Society 85:205-06, 
June 8, 1957. 

Cites statement of policy by Dean Jacques 
Barzun of Columbia University that the clement 
of need should no longer be an important 
criterion In awnrding scholarship-fellowship aid 
at the graduate levet. 

328. John Simon GuooENHEtM Me- 
morial Foundation, losr and loss 
Reports of the Secretary and of the 
freamrer, New York: The Foundation, 
1969. 470 p. 

Iti addition to short reports by the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Foundation, contains brief 
^biographies of the recipients of the 746 Gug- 



genheim Fellowships awarded during the bt- 
ennium under review, and an Index of Fellowi 
and the studies proposed by each since the 
first awards In 1926. 

324. KlOER, JosfcPii C. The Four 
Councils, Educational Record 39:867-73, 
October 1958. {Atithor: Associate Pro* 
fessor of History, Birmingham Center, 
University of Alabama.) 

Brief accounts of the origins, purposes, and 
activities of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council, and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

325. Logan, Edgar. Would You Be 
Interested in a Year of Study on Full 
Pay? Clearing House 32:86-88, October 
1957. {Author: Former John Hay Fel- 
low.) 

Describes the John Hay Fellowships for high 
school teachers, which provide stipends eciuiva- 
lent to a year's salary, plus tuition costs and 
transportation, nnd are to be used for a year 
of graduate study at Yale or Columbia in nrcas 
of the humanities broadly related to the re- 
cipient's teaching subject. 

326. McCoy, Pressley C, The Dan- 
forth Teacher Study Grant Program. 
Educational Record 38:368--70, October 
1957; Same, condensed. Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin 43:456-58, 
October 1957; School and Society 86: 
14-15, January 4, 1958. {Author: As- 
sistant Director, Danforth Foundation.) 

Describes the objectives, criteria, procedures, 
and achievements of the Danforth Foundation 
Teacher Study Grant Program, through which 
50 to 70 grants arc made each year to young 
promising college teachers who have had at 
least 1 year of graduate study and who are 
prepared to devote 12 months toward the com- 
pletion of their doctorates. 

327. Mattinoly, Richard C. insti- 
tutional Graduate Fellowship Pro- 
grams. Higher Education 16:48-53, 
November 1958. {Author: Research As- 
sistant, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education.) 

A summary of data reported In author's 
I'Hnanciat Aid for CoUege Siudmt^i Orddnatt 
(No. 340) on institutional fellowships awarded 
(luring 1066-56* Dlsetisses types of institutions 
awarding fellowships, the top 60 institutions 
in amount of fellowship expenditures^ sources 
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of fellowship iund», ratio of fcllowahipa to en- 
rollment!!. 8i2e of fellowship stipends^ and 
number and amount of fdlowshlpa In each of 
the major flelds of Htudy. Extensive tabular 
analyses* 

328. Pray, Francis C. Let's Invest 
in Scholarship. American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 45: 
66-69, March 1959. (Author: Vice 
President for College Relations of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion.) 

Froposes that ''at least a portion of the 
funds available [for academic travel and pro- 
feflfliona! Improvement and research] be segre- 
gated as an investment In scholarship and 
professional Improvement, and be allocated to 
eneh Individual faculty member according to a 
ftxod proportion of hla base salary." 

329. Rosen HAUPT, Hans. Report of 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Program. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. 10th Annual Conference, 
1958. p. 60-70. (Author: National Di- 
rector of the Program.) 

Describes the new organization of the Founda- 
tion and presents tabular reports on the 
progress of 1957-68 fellows and on the selec- 
tion and distribution of 1958-59 fellows. Dis- 
cusaes various problems and accompllshnrk^nts 
In selecting and recruiting. Reviews policies 
regarding limitations upon number of fellows 
at a single Institution, use of accompanying 
grants to the graduate schools, and the award 
of institutional stipends to Foundation fellows. 
Comments upon the National Defense Graduate 
Fellowship Program. 

330. \ Report of the Woodrow 

Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion. With discussion. In Association of 
Graduate Schools, Jouunal of Proceed- 
inffs and Addre^^ses* Uth Annual Con- 
ference, 1959. p. 104-15. (Author: See 
above.) 

Reports distribution of fellows by Institution 
and field. Discusses sevetal points of policy. 
Mentions recent effort to Interest National 
Merit Scholarship winners In college teaching, 
and R planned study of recipients of other feU 
lowships who had not been nominated by a 
Woodrow Wilson Regional Selection Committee 
or had not competed for a Foundation fellow- 
ship At all. Also reports availability of a mimeo- 
graphed study of colleges chosen by National 
Merit Scholarship winners and colleges of origin 



of Woodrow Wilson and National Science 
Foundation fellows. 

881. Search for Professors. Time 75: 
48-44, Mar. 21, 1960. 

A description of the Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Program. **0n the U.S. 
campus today the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Is fast becoming a domestic version of the 
Rhodes ScholSi'shIp— a peak of academic dis- 
tinction.** 

882. Tryon, Ruth W. For Women 
Scholars— Incentives. Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women 50:218-20, May 1057. (Author: 
Editor of the Journal.) 

Describes the establishment and current status 
of the American Association of University 
Women fellowship programs. 

333, , Investment in Creative 

Scholarship, UBO-lBSe. Washington : 
American Association of University 
Women, 1957. 228 p. (Author: Former 
Director of Publications and Public Re- 
lations for the Association.) 

A historical account of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women national and 
International fellowship programs and of the 
f!iureers of fellowship recipients, based on fel- 
lowship office files and questionnaires sent to 
all living recipients of awards In 1954. 

334. Western Interstate Commis- 
sion FOR Higher Education. Yardsticks 
and Formulas in University Budgeting. 
Boulder, Colo.: The Commission, 1959. 
69 p. 

Keports praetices In using formulas to deter- 
mir.e appropriations for State Institutions of 
hifiher education Iti Teicas. Oklahoma^ CatU 
fornla. Colorado, and Washington. Discusses 
problems and dangers In using formulas for 
this purpose. 

See also Nos. 65, 66, 67, 79, 87, 91, 
155, 213, 232, 248, 255, 293, 300, 396, 
406, m 730, 818, 872. 

Student Aggi^tatice^ Fees^ and 
Fellowdhiti Directories 

886. Advancement and Placement 
Institute. World-Wide Graduate 
Award Directory, lOSr^mo. 8 vols. 
N.Y.: The Institute, Box 99, Green- 
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point Station, Brooklyn 22, 1957, lOoS, 
1959. 28, 34, 54 p. 

Listings of gnuluate fellowship, nsslHtnntshIp, 
nnd research n wards avnilable from iiiMtitutious 
(primnrily) nnd foumlatlons, listeil liy country 
or state where tennble. Gives full pnrtlculars 
for ench award. Volumes published anaunlly 
in October, but do not duplicate previous list- 
ings, "The Grnduate Award Directories do not 
assume to be complete as awards are nlwnys 
chnnging and new opportunities nre becoming: 
nvnilnble every day." 

336. Anoel, Juvenal L. National 
Register of Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships, 1958-59. Vol. 2: Fellowships and 
Grants. Second edition. New York: 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 8 
East 48th St., New York 17, 1958. 232 
p. (Author: Director, Modern Voca- 
tional Trends Bureau.) 

Contains "all nvnilnble facts on fellowships 
nnd grants In more than 80 sepnrnte profes- 
sions. . . , The fellowships nnd grants have 
been clnssiHed nccordia^ to profession nnd 
listed under the sources which cnn offer the 
threat est amount of Information concerning 
eligibility, value, npplicatiun, deaf Hi ne dates, 
etc," Kor ench source the volume lists number 
of fellowships, their average vahic, average 
lonns to students, nnd tiart-tinie employment 
possibilities. 

337. Directory of Fclloivship SourceSf 
1957. Third edition. Boston, Mass.: 
Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Harvard University, 1957. 140 p. 

Gives detnited in format inn In six sections: 
(1) PredoctornI, (2) Postdoctoral. (3) Senior. 
(1) l*'aculty nnd Special Awnrds, (5) Study 
Abrond. nnd (6) Summer nnd Part-Time 
Awnrds. 

338. Feingot-d, S. Norman. Scholar- 
skips^ Fetlf>wships and Loans, Vol 111. 
CumbridKo, Ma.s.*?.: Bellman Publishing? 
Co., 1955. 471 p. {Author! Executive 
Director, Jewish Vocational Sei*vice of 
Greater Boston.) 

A directory of undcrgrndunte, graduate, nnd 
resenrch grnntd nnd loans nva liable from all 
sources other thnn colleges nnd universities 
themselves (e.g.. industry, foundntlnns, frntcrnal 
and profeMsionni societies, and local. State, and 
federal governments), Grnnts are listed nlphn- 
bcllcally, giving name nnd ndilress of sponsor. 
(lualincationH, (umU availablo, special Aelda of 
interest, and Information about application pro- 
cedures, A master index to grants described 



in volumes I (1019) nnd II (1051) as weU as 
in the present volume, listin'jf them by field 
of interest and vocational goals. Is provided. 
Includes u bibliogrnphy of about 400 Items, p. 

339. Institute op Inteunational 
Education. Fellowships Offered by 
Foreign Governments^ Universities, and 
Private Donors, 1901-62. New York: 
The Institute, 1960. 16 p. 

Gives information on fellowships In Irnn. 
Israel, Austria, Denmnrk, Frnnce, Germany. 
Itnly, Netherlnads, Poland, Sweden. Switzer- 
Innd, United Kingdom, Canndn. nnd Mexico. 

340. Mattingly, Richard C. Finan- 
cial Aid for College Students: Gradu- 
ate. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1957, No. 17. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. 151 p. 
(Author: Research Assistant, Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education.) 

Lists institutionni grndunte fellowships, loans, 
nnd tench! ng nnd research nsslstantshlps avn'i- 
nbic In each of .330 institutions In 105i5-5G. 
Gives number nnd nvernge nmount of lonns, 
nssistnntships, nnd other forms of eniploynient. 
Fellowships are listed sopnrntely for each field 
of study, index to institutions by field of study 
appended. 

34'. SciiLiTZ, Michael Edmund. 
Fellotoships in the Arts and Sciences, 
1961''02. Fourth ed. Pi^pared for the 
Association of American Colleges. 
Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1960. 149 p. (Author: Grad- 
uate student, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, and director of the directory 
project.) 

The function of this nnnual directory is "to 
provide a current entalogue of the specific pro- 
grams of finnncini aid to arts nnd sciences 
graduate students available from sources other 
thnn the institutions themselves.** The five 
chnpters contnln (I) advice to the fellowship 
nppllcnnt, (2) n listing of predoctornI fellow- 
ships, (3) a listing of postdoctornl fellowships, 
(<!) a listing of nwnrds for summer study, and 
(6) loans, Ench fellowship is described In full. 
Bibliography, 43 items. 

842. Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans News Service. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., bi- 
monthly, November through May* 
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'•A service devoted to reporting developments 
In student nld nnd reaenrch/* Ench Issue con- 
tnins e<lltorlnl discussion of student finnncinl 
nssistnnee. information about funds, founda- 
tions, grunts and loans, notleea of velevnnt 
publlcntlons» And news notes. 

343, U. S. Department op Health, 
Education, and Welfare Grant and 
Award Programs of the Public Health 
Service. 2 vols. Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 19 and 
48 p. 

Polley and Informntion statements on re- 
search grants nnd trninlnff programs of the 
Public Health Service and the National Insti- 
tutes of Ilenlth. Volums I describes grnnta for 
(n) research projects nnd small-scale studies, 
(b) fteld Investigations In cancer nnd neuro- 
loglcnl nnd sensory rllsordera, (e) mental health 
project grants, atul (d) grants for construction 
and c(|Uippin^' * of henlth rescnrch facilities. 
* Volume 11 describes (a) research fellowships, 
(b) training grants, and (c) direct trainee- 
ships. 

See also No. 184. 

7. Staticlards, Accreditation^ 
Admissions Practices 

For discussions of admissions, apti- 
tude, and achievement tests, see section 
IV, 2. 

344. Association or Graduate 
Schools. Committee on Administra- 
tive Problems. Report of a Study, of 
the Resolution Concerning Scholars, 
Fellows, and Assistants. In Journal of 
Proceedings and Addrefises. Eighth 
Annual Conference, 195G. p. 32-39. 

Reports results of a question nni re survey of 
institutions 8ubscri!/.ng to the "ResoluHon Con- 
cerning Scholars. Fellows, nad Assistants." 
Reports how students are Informed their 
right to wait Unt:! April 15 to nccept. i.i- rcjeet 
an award, and of their obligation not to accept 
an award thereafter without first obtaining n 
formal release from any previous commitment. 
LiKts criticisms of present procedures and sug- 
gestions for improvement. Makes clear that not 
nil institutions have subscribed to the agree- 
ment to award s .olarships nnd fellowships on 
April I. 

345. . . Report. In 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. 



10th Annual Conference, 1958. p. 55-^ 
58. 

Reports results of n study of practices em- 
ployed by AGS Institutions In the admission 
of grndunte students* Recommends thnt admis- 
sions be the responsibility of the graduate 
si'hooU whii'h should establish minimum stnnd- 
ards. that a student rejected by one department 
not be admitted by another without thorough 
study, thnt ultimnte authority for admissions 
rest with the dean, that ndmlsslons tests on 
a nntional basis be required, and thnt students 
be re(|Uired to fill out as few forms as possible 
in applying for financinl> assistance and ad- 
mission. 

346, , Committee on Member- 
ship. Report. In Journal of Proceed- 
ings and Addresses. 11th Annual Con- 
ference, 1959. p. 25-26. 

Lists ten critcrin for admission to member- 
ship in the AGS nnd six AGS objectives to be 
borne in mind in considering graduate schools 
for future ndmisslon* 

347. Blauch, Lloyd E,, cd. Accredi- 
tation in Higher Education. Prepared 
for the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
247 p. (Author: Assistant Commission- 
er for Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education.) 

Tart I describes the nnture nnd evolution of 
accreditation. In four chapters. Part 11 describes 
nccreditation by State and regional agencies, 
devoting a ehnpter to ench region. Part III 
describes accrcditntion in education - for ihe^ 
professions, in 28 chapters, devoting a ehnpter 
to earh profession. Each chapter is written h/ 
an appropriate authority. Only nntionally recog- 
ni/ed accretiiting agencies and associations are 
described. Contents of ehnpters vnry, but gen- 
prnlly include a discussion nt the* origins and 
development, and the agencies, proecdurea. 
standards, costs, and nceompllshmcnts of ftu- 
rrediting in the area concerned. 

848. BULLOUOU, Vern L. Ph.U. From 
Where? Nation 191:180-81, Sepleniber 
24, 1960. (Author: Faculty member. 
Department of History, San Fernando 
Valley State College.) 

Reiievea thnt recent t>roliferntlon of Ph.D. 
programs has created "as grent a vnrlation in 
the Ph.D. degree as Elexner found In the 
M.D. degree bnck In 1910.'* Proposes that, In 
order to establish minimal standards, ''some 
sort of body should attempt to survey the Aeld 
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and make legitimate recommcntlatlona. What 
Amorienn grndunte education needs right now 
is probably a second Abraham Flexner.'* 

349. DBPERR.ARI. Roy J., ccL Self- 
Evaluation and Accreditation in Hif/h' 
er Education. Washington: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1959. 
362 p. (Author: Secretary-General, The 
Catholic University of America.) 

Proceedings of a workshop conducted at The 
Catholic University of Ameriea. June 13-2 1» 
1958. Part I contains 10 addresses pertaining? 
to aspects of eollege administration; Part 11 
contains 8 addresses on accreditation, including 
I by Koy J, Deferrari on *'The Supervision 
of Evaluation in the United States" and 1 by 
William K, Selden on "Background of Ac- 
crediting and the National Commission on 
Accrcfliting": Part HI contains summaries of 
seminars on offices of college presidents nnd 
deans. 

350. DUNBAU, Ralph E. Staff-Study 
Ree:iilations and Restrictions at the 
Ph.D. Level in American Universities* 
Journal of Higher Education 31 :505-08, 
December 19(50. (Author: Dean, School 
of Chemical Technology, North Dakota 
Aprricultural College.) 

Reports replies of 58 leading graduate srhool.s 
to the question, "what restrictions. If any. are 
imposed on full-time meml)er3 of your faculty 
wishing to become candidates for the Ph.O. 
degree on your campus?" Finds that "local 
graduate study by full-time faculty members 
is highly restrlcte<!. or oven completely pro- 
hibitcdf in most reputable graduate spUooIh.** 

351. McKban, Dayton D. Who's in 
Char^^e Here? Colorado Quarterly 
6:395-408, spring 1958. (Author: Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of 
Colorado.) 

Discusses the conflict between the universities 
and the professional associations over the mat- 
ter of accrediting. Presents both sides of tho 
Issue, concluding that "the matter la neither 
all wrong nor nil risht but a mixture- often 
an exasperating mixture— of the two." 

352. National Commission on Ac- 
CREDiTlNO. Accrediting of Colleger nnd 
Universities in the Coining Decade. 
Report of a Conference, June 29-July 
1, 1959. Edited by Dewey B. Stuit. 
Washington: The Commission, 1959. 
80 p. 
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A recognition is made of the fact that no 
definitive statement of the proper place of 
accrediting has been developed and uniformly 
recognized, "Consequently there is need to 
Identify the problems in accreilitlng, to examine 
it.s proper place anti purposes, and to study 
ways, meiins and techniques wherel)y its policies 
artd procedures may be improved—assuming, of 
coui-sc. that there Is a continuing need for 
accreditation in American higher education." 

353. Nevins, John F. A Study of 
the Organization and Operation of 
Voluntary Accrediting Agencies, Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, Vol. 22, 
No. 3. Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1959. 403 p. 
(Author: Instructor in Religious Edu- 
cation, The Catholic University of 
America.) 

A study of the six regional accrediting asso- 
ciations: their origins and historical develop- 
ment, structure ami membership, evaluation 
pmcedures. standards and policies, authority, 
and relations with State and professional 
agencies. Uriefly describes each association's 
policy regarding accreditation of graduate pro- 
grams. 

354. Sapiknza, Samukl R. Toward 
a System of Evaluation in Admissions 
Work. College and University 35:41-48, 
fall 1959. (Author: Chairman of Grad- 
uate Admissions, The Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 

Desrrllitv* a system for weighting variables 
in admissions decisions. "The increasing pres- 
sure on admissions olFicers, graduate or under- 
graduate, makes it imperative that a systematic 
approach be taken to cope with Ihls problem." 

355. Selden, William K. The AAU 
and Accreditation. Graduate Journal 
2:325-33, fall 1959. (Author: Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission 
on Accrediting.) 

An account of the origins, development, and 
discontinuation of accrediting by the Assoeia* 
tion of American Universities. Suggests the 
need for renewed leadership by the AAU in 
the matter of standards during the 1960*s. 

356. , Accreditation. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 138 
p. (Author: See above.) 

A discussion of accreditation; Us history, 
developmenti and current status. Included Is a 
section on h Isto rlcal ventu res Into the ac- 
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creditntion of grudunU> proKtumH. Dibllotprnphy: 
232 titles. 

357. The National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting: Its Next Mission. 
Educational Record 38:152-56, April 
1957. {Axithort See above.) 

Ueviews th j bnckgrountl. founding, and no 
complishmenta of the National Commission on 
Accrediting. The next mission on the NCA, 
and its underlying purpose^ Is to give higher 
Ciluention "leadership for unity and cohesion 
and not permit higher education to be frag- 
mentized and divided by the pressures of spe- 
ciftlijicd groups or organ issutions." 

358. . Where May Accrediting 

Lead Us? In Proceedings of the Mid- 
ivest Conference o)i Graduate Stndy 
ayid Research 13th Annual Meeting, 
1957. p. 14-19. (Author: See above.) 

Surveys history and present status of regional 
and professional accrediting; dis.-usses the 
bcneflcl.ll. then the harmful, influences of ae- 
ercdltlng: concludes with a plen for interest 
and support in continuing the benefits and 
t'schewing the evils. 

359. , Year of Opportunity. 

Journal of Teacher Education 10:226- 
29, June 1959; Same, adapted, entitled 
"The Three Basic Problems of Acredit- 
ing." School and Society 87:308-10, 
June 20, 1959. (Author: See above.) 

Identifies three basic problems In uccrediting: 
(1) lack of knowledge and understanding of 
accretlitlng; (2) jurisdictional conflicts among 
Institutions, regional associations, and profes- 
sional agencies: (3) need for widespread con- 
sideration of the broad Implications of ac- 
crediting and a cooperative attempt at the 
improvement of all accrediting. Describes pro- 
grani of the Nationid Commission on Ap- 
credlting for attacking these problems. 

360. Wriston, Henhy M. The Fu- 
tility of Accrediting. Journal of Hif/her 
Education 31:827-29, June 1900. 
{Author: President Emeritus of Brown 
University and Head of the American 
Assembly, Columbia University.) 

Brief presentation of the case against ac- 
crediting. Explains why the Association of 
American ITnlvcrsltles gave up accrediting: lack 
of money to create the machinery to do a 
responsible job. Argues that, even If It were 
possible to do a cotnpetent Joi>. the Judgmonts 
would remain superficial and incommensurable. 



and the process ••would further Impair the 
Integrity of Institutional management." 

See also Nos. 22, 65, 66, 75, 121, 156, 
488, 492, 530, 067, 787, 804, 859, 880. 

8. The Graduate Dean and 
Administrative Services 

361. Association op Graduate 
Schools. Committee on Administra-, 
TIVR Problems. The Position of the 
Graduate Dean in Member Institutions 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. In Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses* Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence, 1957. p. 49-59. 

Summarizes replies from member Institutions 
to a questionnaire concerning ''the graduate 
dean's authority and position In the general 
administrative set-up of his university." Ana- 
lyzes replies to each of ten specific questions. 
General conclusion: "The position of the grad* 
uate dean in most institutions still provides 
an opportunity to exercise ^reat Influence on 
educational policy. With a few exceptions, how- 
ever, it is not a position of extensive authority 
and responsibility In budgetary and personnel 
matters." 

362. Bacon, Roy M. The Role of 
the Administrator of Academic Affairs 
in Selected Universities. Doctoral dis- 
sertation (Ed.D.)* Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, 1960. 180 p. ; 
Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts 21, 
No. 4, 802-03, October 1960. 

"The problem of this study was to define 
the appropriate role for the Administrator of 
Academic Affairs of Mclectcd universities and 
to determ'nf; the extent to which Administrators 
of Aradcu.ie Affairs performed this role.*' 

863. BUNDY, McGrouge* Scholarship 
and Public Policy. In Proceedings of 
the American Conference of Academic 
Deans, 1059, Paul A. Cundiff, Secretary 
and editor* Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler 
University, 1959. p. 24-34. (Author: 
l^ean. Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University.) 

Dismisses as false Issues the alleged opposU 
tiotis between practical and theoretical knowl* 
edffe. scholar and society, public and private 
Institutions, science and liberal arts, quality 
and quiintity. and teaching and research. Asses'^ 
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8CS the present standing anil future reciuirfments 
of American scholarship, and outlines the part 
which academic deans should play In its ad* 
vanecment, particularly in the area of rela- 
tions between scholarship and the KedernI Gov- 
ernment. 

364, Clkveland, Harland. The 
Dean's Dilemma; Leadership of Equals, 
Public Administration Rvvi€}0 20:22-27, 
winter 1960. {Author: Dean, Maxwell 
Graduate School, Syracuse Univer- 
sity.) 

An analysis of the position, power, and meth* 
ods of the academic dean, *'Ths dynamics of a 
faculty are centrifuKal, not centripetal. , . . 
The function of the academic dean then may 
be described as the deferential manipulation 
of au essentially IcKirihitive process. The proc- 
ess involves a maximum of apparent referendum 
and a minimum of overt Initiative on the dean's 
part.'* 

365, Dkfkuraui, Roy J„ cel. Func- 
tions of the Dean of Studiea in Higher 
Education, Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1957. 143 
p. {Author: Secretary-General, The 
Catholic University of America.) 

ProceedinKs of a woritshop conducted at The 
Catholic University of America, June 15-26, 
1956. Part I contains nine addrcs-^es conccrn- 
intj the academic dean, his oftice and quail fica- 
tion.s, and his relationship to the curriculum, 
the faculty, the students, the registrar, and 
the president. Part II summarizes proceedings 
of three seminars on the functions of the dean 
in coilefcfes for men and in women's colleges oi 
less than 300 and of more than 300 students. 
The focus of the proceedings is the Catholic 
undergraduate college. 

366, GoDBOLD, BKYcnm: David. Fac- 
lilty Participation in Budgetary Ad- 
minMration in Large Privately 
Controlled Univcrsiticti, Doctoral dis- 
sertation (Ph.D.). New York: New 
York University, 1960. 186 p,; Ab- 
stract in Disi^crtatioii Alu^tracts 21, 
No. 5: 1108-09, November 1960. 

A study of the extent of faculty involvcmetit 
in budget formulation nnd revision in nine 
large Ph.D.-granting universities, based on per- 
sonal visits nnd confercrtfes with administrative 
onicora and faculty members. t'Mnds little faculty 
participation in budgetary processes, but finds 
a significant correlation between the extent 
of control of budgetary administration by the 
chief university educational administrator and 



the proportion of funds spent on educational 
activities. 

S37, Lloyd, R. Grann. The Admin- 
istrutors of Graduate Schools for 
Negroes, Journal of Higher Education 
29:449--50, 470, November 1958. (Au- 
thor: Professor of Economics, Tennes- 
see Agricultural and Industrial State 
University.) 

Report of a questionnaire survey of deans 
of the 23 graduate schools operated primarily 
for Negroes. Gives data about official titles, 
faculty rank, degrees held, salary range, num- 
ber of years in office, previous experience, age 
range, and nonadininistrativc duties. Also re* 
ports .student enrollments in l?6l-.'j5. 

368. Mayhew. Lewis B. Shared Re- 
sponsibility of the President and the 
Dean. North Central Association Quar- 
terly 32:186-92, October 1957. {Au- 
thor: Associate Professor, Board of 
Examiners, Michigan State Univer- 
sity.) 

SpeeiHes the duties of the president and of 
the academic dean, then ana]y7.eH four cate- 
gories of difficulties in efTectin^j a satisfactory 
jlivision of labor between these two offices: 
viz, (I) diflJculties related to university organ* 
i/atit)iial structure, (2) those stemming from 
the inherent tuiturc of the two offices, (3) 
those deriving from ignorance of administration 
as a profession, and (1) those resulting; from 
personal clashes of philosophy, background, or 
ambition. Suggests a few methods for over- 
coming some of these difficulties. 

369. MoUuiLL, Jamks L., and others. 
The Role of the Graduate Dean. In 
Association of Graduate Schools, Jour- 
nal of Proceedings and Addresses. 
Ninth Annual Conference, 1957. p. 
70-84. {Author: President, University 
of Minnc-^ota.) 

President McHiill Is joined by President 
Harnaby C. Keeney of Brown University, Dean 
Ralph A. Saw/er of the University of Michigan, 
and Dean Uoy R Nichols of the University of 
Pennsylvania in n panel discussion of the 
actual and Ideal function of the graduate dean 
an«l his relationship to the president. 

370. Mt;B:Lu:R, Katk H. Married 
Student on the Campus. College and 
University 35:165-63, winter 1960. 
{Author: Professor of Education, In- 
diana University.) 
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Advocates the provision of (Trent ly expatulecl 
and counseling; services and fiiinncial help for 
mnrried students. 

371. Nichols, Roy P. The Ambij?- 
U0U3 Position of the Graduate-School 
Dean. Journal of Hif/kvr Educulion 
30:123-27, March 1959. (Author: Vice 
Provost and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Pennsylvania.) 

Points out the wenkncsscs in the norninl posi- 
tion of the Krnduate-school dean and lecom- 
mcndsi three remedies: (1) let graduate faculty 
members give n larger proportion of their 
Attention to graduate instruction. i*artieu!nrly 
thesis direction: (2) make a reasonable fund 
of money available to the dean for various 
projects which could advance grnduate*8('ho'>l 
interests: (3) create a more important place 
for the dean in the acadi'mie hierarchy so that 
he has greater voice in university recruitment, 
appointment, promotion, salary, and budvcetary 
decisions. 

372. TEN HooR, Mautin. Personnel 
Problems in Academic Administration. 
Liberal Education 45:405-23, October 
1959. {Author: Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Doan, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Alabama.) 

A discussion of the aeademie dean's problems 
of relations with the faculty. Particularly con- 
corned with promotions in rank and increases 
in salary, the enforcement of rules and maintc* 
nance of standards, faculty participaMon in 
administrative deeisions, and communication be* 
tween fr.culty and administration and among 
the faculty itself. 

See nUo Nos. 19, 22, 43, 65, 80, 97, 
102, 237, 491, 689, 832, 847. 



9. Housing and Buildings 

373. College and University Kosi- 
dence Facilities Constructed 1950 
through 1958: An Analysis of the 
Amount and Quality of Single Stu- 
dent, Sorority-Fraternity and Married 
Student Residence Facilities. In Amvr^ 
kan School and Vnivvrsity IDSO-^OO, 
31st edition. New York: Butterheim 
Publishing Corporation, 1959. p. 
165-94. 

Reports atut analyses information received 
from 866 institutions coneornlng student real* 
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dences constructed since lOoO. Includes a list 
of married-student residences, giving the loca- 
tion of eaoh and describing the type of build- 
ing (s) and number and type of rooms in e i. ^ 
unit. 

374. Doi» Jamks I. Planning for 
Faculty Office Space. Hiyhvr Educa- 
tion 14:96-99, February 1958. {Au- 
thor: Director of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Colorado.) 

Points out the tendency to overload faculty 
oflice and research facilities in estimating bu'.ld* 
ing needs. Indicates the neetl for ndeuuately 
spacious, private, and attractive oflice rooms, 
particularly in graduate institutions, and dis* 
cu&scs factors which should be taken into ac- 
count In estimating oAice need. 

375. DuRLEY, W. Mark. Housing 
Graduate Students. Collvf/e and Uni- 
vcrnity Dnnincss 25:28-29, July 1958. 
{Author: Dirvctot of Student Housing, 
Clarcmont College.) 

Describes new building, having 16 apartments 
and M dormitory rooms, for graduate students 
at Ctaremont College. 

376. Frank, Lawrence K. Housing 
for Married Students. Journal of Home 
Economics 49:347-50, May 1957. {Au- 
thor: Consultant and lecturer in mental 
hygiene.) 

Delineates the housing needs peculiar to 
married graduate students and describes the 
kind of construction, the special faoilit-es. and 
the services which should be pi-ovldcd for them 
and tlieir families. Based on a memorandum 
prepared for a planning group nt Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

377. FULTS, Dan Andkrson. An In- 
quiry Into the Houiiintj Status and 
Houmtg Nccdn of Marrird Stndent$ at 
Indiana Vnivcrdty, Doctoral disserta- 
tion (Ed.D). Blooniington : Indiana 
University, 1958. 163 p.; Abstract in 
DiHscrtation Abstracts 19, No. 8:2002, 
February 1959. 

Purpose: (1) to deflno and analy7.c tho 
housing wants of married students at Indiana 
University. (2) to determine whether or not 
the wants were realistic, and (3) to determine 
if the wants were being met by the University. 

378. Jones, RoneRt M. Married Stu- 
dent Housing at Arkansas Combines 
Beauty with Comfort. College and Uni-^ 
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versity Business 28:25-29, March 1960. 
{Author: Assistant Dean of Students 
and Supervisor of Housing, University 
of Arkansas.) 

Describes the University of Arknnaas's "Carl- 
son Terraces" project, which is now partially 
completed and w:l) comprise 28 two-story build* 
Inge, each contninins 20 two-bedroom apart* 
ments for married students. 

879. MiDDLEBROOK, W'LUAM T. HoiV 

to Estimate the Btiild'ng Needa of a 
College or Univcrsitt/: A Demonstra- 
tion of Methods Deieloped at the Uni- 
versity of Minneso a, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota P-ess, 1958." 
169 p. {Atithor: Vice President, Bus- 
iness Administration, University of 
Minnesota.) 

Describes an intricate method of estimating 
space and building needs at the University of 
Minnesota through 1970 for individual colleges 
and branches and for separate categories of 
functional use. Includes estimates for graduate 
and professional schools and for research. Ap- 
pends an inventory of all University buildings, 
giving the age, value* size, function^ and other 
information about each. 

380. SiiiEL, Francis C. University 
of Michigan's Married Student Hous- 
ing Project. American School and Uni- 
versity. 30th edition, 1958. Vol. I, p. 
331-^6. (Author: Manager of Service 
Enterprises, University of Michigan.) 

"Increasing numbers of married students in 
graduate and professional progiams at the 
University of Michigan have made it necessary 
to provide adequate, yet inexpensive rental 
apartments for student families." Describes the 
University's Northwood Apartment develop- 
ment of 41 buildings, 6 service buildings, and 
W housing tmltsi completed In 1957. 

881. Smith Herbrrt L., Jr., ed. 
Building for P*^search. An Architec- 
tural Record Book. New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1968. 224 p. (Aw- 
thor: Associate Editor, Architectural 
Record.) 

A compilation of articles from Architecturat 
Uecotd since 1950, reporting major research 
building developments. The first section is a 
broad discussion of general laboratory planning 
and design objectives* Following sections deal 



respectively with nuclear. Industrial, and Instl* 
tutional laboratories. The latter section describes 
seven engineering or research laboratory build- 
ings at the University of Minnesota* the Unt* 
versity of California at Los Angeles, the 
Washington University ($t. Louis) School of 
Medicine, the University of Michigan, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

382. SoRMAN, John L. The Housing 
of Married Students. Doctoral disserta- 
tion. New York: Columbia University, 
1957. 

Not examined. Abstract not In Diuertation 
Abatractd. 

883. Swinburne, Herbert H. Tem- 
ple University's Master Expansion 
Plan. American School and University. 
30th edition, 1958. Vol. I, p. 97-110. 
{Authors: Architect, designer of the 
Temple University Master Site Plan.) 

Describes In detail Temple University's $60 
million. 15-year plan for developing a campus 
In the heart of Philadelphia suitable for a 
projected total of 40,000 daytime and evening 
and graduate students. 

384. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. College and 
University Facilities Survey. 2 vols. 
By W« Robert Bokelman and John B. 
Rork. Part 1: Cost and Financing of 
College and University Buildings, 
1951^55. Circular No. 540; Part 2; 
Planning for College and University 
Physical Plant Expansion^ 1966-'70. 
Circular No. 603. Washington: U.i>. 
Government Printing Office, 1959 anrl 
19G0. 53 and 112 p. 

Reports data obtained from 72.5 percent ol 
all Institutions of higher education in thr 
Nation concerning past and planned e)Cpedi» 
tu^es for physical facilities In six major funC" 
tional categories: instructional, researchi gen* 
eral, auxitiaryi and residential buildings^ and 
campus improvements. Expenditures for re» 
search facilities reported under 11 major fields 
of study. Kxpenditures for married student 
apartments reported separately. Data are ana* 
lyzcd by geographic regions and States* by 
public or private control* jy type of Institution, 
and by bUc of Institution. 

See also No. 103. 
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10. Scholarship and Research: 
Administrative and 
Organizational Matters 

For discussions of the cost and sup- 
port of research, see section 11, 6, a 
through c. For discussions pertaining 
primarily to faculty research activities 
and responsibilities, see section V. 

885. Aradbr, Harry F. The Ad- 
vantages and Operation of a Multi- 
disciplinary Research Project. Journal 
of Engineering Education 48:304-06, 
January 1958. (Author: Director, 
Project Big Ben, University of Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Describes operntion of "Project Bi« Ben/' 
conducted by the University of Pennsylvania's 
Institute for Cooperative Research* in which 
approximately 60 spccinilsts representing a 
variety of skill? and disciplines conduct re* 
search in teams under contract with the Re* 
search and Development Command of the Air 
Force« The research teams are composed of 
specialists in all disciplines related to the prob- 
lem under investigation and undertake research 
tasks related to the ovcr*all eftort of the proj- 
ect. The characteristic product is a joint report 
on a subject of wide scope. The advantat$e of 
such research is that individual competencos 
are enlarged by having immediate access to 
concepts, information, and techniques developed 
hy specialists in other Aelds. 

386. Bach, Harf.y. Bibliographical 
Essay on the History of Scholarly Li- 
braries in the United States, 1800 to 
the Present University of Illinois Li- 
brary School Occasional Papers No. 54. 
Urbana, Illinois: The School, 1959. 24 
p. (Author: Head, Acquisition Depart- 
mcnti San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif.) 

''This paper proposes to make a dlscrimi* 
native Inventory and assessment of the lltera* 
ture dealing with the history of (university] 
scholarly libraries. More specif) cally» this study 
will attempt to direct the student to Important 
and apposite Writings having to do with the 
history of scholarly libraries in the United 
States, to call attention to the deAclencies, 
gaps* and desiderata In the floldj and possibly 
to account for such shortcomings.*' Blbliog'* 
raphyt 134 items. 

387, Barlow, H. W. Logical Varia- 
tions in the Hesearch Policies of Edu- 



cational Institutions. Journal of Engi- 
ncering Education 47: 798-809, May 
1957. (Author: Director, Washington 
State Institute of Technology, Pull- 
man.) 

a parallel exposition of research administra- 
tion policies at the University of Wisconsin, 
New York University, and California Institute 
of Technology. Representatives of each institu* 
tion reply in parallel to three questions! (1) 
What is the role of research In your Instlti*. 
tion? (2) What are the basic reasons for this 
role and how arc they stated as a policy? (3) 
How is this rcscaioh policy implemented with 
respect to 14 specific Items? The Items dis- 
cussed under question 8 concern teaching and 
research loads, compensation policies, relation- 
ship between teaching and research staffi, 
fringe benefits, restrictions on outside eonvult* 
Ing, kinds of sponsored research accepted^ and 
the like. 

388. Berkeley Basic Science Insti- 
tute. Science 125: 486-87, March 15, 
1957. 

Describes the purpose, organization, and stuff 
of the University of California's new Institute 
for llasic Science Research. 

389. Blegen, Theodore C. The Ha/r- 
vests of Knowledge: A Report on Re- 
search Potentials and Problerds in the 
State University of New York* Albany, 
N.Y.: The Research Foundation of the 
State University of New York, 1957. 
48 p. (Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota.) 

"In this report I have chosen to deal first 
with what I found to be the major problem, 
namely, the need for [a central, integrated 
university on a single campusl. since the im- 
plications of such a center reach out to all 
parts of the research situation iii the State 
University of New York. As a matter of con- 
venience in reporting my moro detailed findings, 
however, I have brought together, In a second 
part, my analysis of certain research needs and 
problems that were impressed upon my mind 
both in the documents I have studied and In 
my visits to many of the colleges that comprise 
the University. F^inaily, I have offered some 
coneiudinsr comments which I believe may be of 
general Interest.*' 

390. Bronwell, Arthur. Needed— A 
Forum for Research Philosophy. Jour- 
nal of Engineering Edueation 50 : 162- 
66, November 1969. (Author: Presi- 
dent, Worcester Polytechnic Institute.) 
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"Is it not possible to nchiovc thnt priceless 
quality so chnractcristic of the newer scietitifie 
soeietips— nn open nnd ehalletiKinK mind ex* 
ploring the distant aonh which science has in 
store— but achieve this within the structure 
of the tar^e, wclUestablished scientific and 
engineering societies?" SUKKests actions which 
can be taken by universities* professional so* 
eteties, nnd other agencies. 

891. , Conference Chairman. 

Report of the Conference on Research 
Goals Sponsored by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation in Cooperation with 
Fifteen Professional Societies. Journal 
of Engineering Education 50: C20-2fi, 
April 1900. {Author: See above.) 

Reports deliberations and recommendations 
af a conferen.'u of ccdiege and university offic'als 
and representatives of 15 leadinj? scientilie 
and enginocrinj; societies at Worcester Poly- 
terhnic Institute on December 3-4, 1951). The 
speclAc uucstion poseil was: *'How can younj; 
research sricntiRt« and en^^incers be brou^vht 
more stininlatively, iniaKiMativcly, and creative- 
ly into contact with the frontiers of scicnc 
and technology in such a ly as to accelerate 
sijcnificant discovery, both in the ndvancement 
of science and in the translution of scietice 
int^ new technology Discusses eight forces 
tending to inhibit creativity in selentifie re* 
search, and addresses six remedial recommen- 
dations to colleges and universities nnd seven 
to scientific and engineering soeieties. 

392, Brown, J, Dorci.As,* Williams, 
Gkokck. Teaching and Research in the 
University. National Education Anno* 
c:^'on Journal 48: 12-M, May 1959. 
(Amlors: (1) Dean of the Faculty, 
Princeton University; (2) Associate 
Professor of English, Rice ^n.'?tilutc,) 

A discussion of the relative importance of 
teaching? and research for university fnculty 
members, firown argues the importance of re- 
seire^: Wiiliams. the importance of ti'Mchinvs. 

393. CoLUMRiA UNivKiniTY. Pur:si- 

DENT*S COMMITTKE ON TIIK EDUCATION- 
AL Ft-Tl'UE OF THE Univkksity. 

Subcommittee on the University Li- 
braries. Mauric F. Tauher, chairman. 
The Columbia University Libraries: 
A Report on Pres-tnt and Future 
/Vm/s. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 320 p. 

Describes current conditions, wi^aknc<ises, and 
problems in the ''l>rary service of the Uni- 
versity, presents future possibilities, and recom- 



mends improvements. Discusses ndn»lnistrntive 
orKanizntion of the libraries, their resources, 
cataloging and class! (Icat ion, facilities and per- 
sonnel, readers' services, interlibrary coopera- 
tion, and financial support. Not concerned 
with details of operation. Three major themes: 
(1) the necessity for a university library to 
grow continuously, with increasing rjither than 
deereasinu costs as it grows larger; (2) the 
importance of regional and national inter* 
library cooperntion: nnd t?J) the need for a 
permanently organic relationship between the 
Libraries and tho.^e who plan Instruction and 
research throughout the Uaiversity, 

394. Cornell University. Research 
at Cornell. Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Vice President for Research, 1958- 
1959. Ithaca, N. Y.: The University, 
1959. 48 p. 

An annual report of the Vice President for 
Pesearch at Cornell Uiiiversity. This eleventh 
report gives specini emphasis to lesearch in 
the humanities. 

395. , , Research at Cornell. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Vice Presi- 
dent for Research, 1957-58. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: The University, 1958: 56 p. 

An annual report of the Vice President for 
Keseareh at Cornell University. This tenth 
report empha.sis rts^earch la the sciences, 

396. Gersiiikowitz, Harold. Indus- 
trial Research ProftTams and Academic 
Research. Aiveriean Seientiat 40: 24- 
32. March 1958. {Author: President, 
Shell Development Co,) 

Piscusses intlusirial activity In fnnrhimental 
scientific research and compares i* with uni- 
versity research. Fituls little to distinguish be- 
tween the two in specific projects, nithough 
industrial research in the l*..«c is never entirely 
undirected. Believes that the function of uni- 
versity research should he "really undirected 
research." and that "the sponsorship of m cad em. 
ic research by industry should be In the form 
of unrestricted renearch grants.'' 

397. GlkNNAN, T. Kritii. Basic Re- 
search on the College Campus. In 
Procci dingfi of the llth National Con- 
ference on the Adminifitration of Re-* 
searchf September 1957. University 
Park, Pa,: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Pres<;, 1958. p. 118-24. (An- 
thor\ President, Ca.se Institute of 
Technology.) 
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**I want to explore With you the question ot 
whether or not the competition that wc And 
ourselves in for the funds ncccs^upy for the 
support of research on a eoIlcKe campus is 
resulting in the adoption of practices which 
may have a detrimental eftcct on the quality 
of our educational activities and on the output 
of truly scholarly research." Argues that there 
is a lamentable drift away from uncommitted 
research activity, and that institutions must 
make an effort to find the funds necessary to 
malce faculty research "once again a normal 
responsibility of the university, not an auxiliary 
enterprise*" 

398. GoMBEUO, Henry J., and Em- 
mons, Ardath H. Manpower Require- 
ments for a University Research 
Reactor. Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation 48: 360-63, February 1958. 
(Authors: (1) Professor of Nuclear 
and Electrical Engineering; (2) As- 
sistant Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Michigan.) 

Describe operational philosophy and staff 
needed for directiont supervision) and operation 
of a one-mcSawatt reactor for teaching and 
research at the University of Michigan. 

399. Greater Princeton. Fortune 56: 
279-80, 282, November 1957. 

Discusses the causes and effects of the mush* 
rooming of industrial laboratories and conccn* 
tration of industrial scientists In the neighbor- 
hood of Princeton University. 

400. HalseY, a. H. The Changing 
Functions of Universities in Advanced 
Industrial Societies. Harvard Educa- 
tioml Revieiv 30: 118-27, spring 1960. 
(Author I Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of Chicago.) 

Discusses the relationship between higher edu* 
cation and the social and economic structure 
in the U.S.t nusHia» and Britain. Argues that 
in modern times insttt'itions of hi^^her educa- 
tion* both as research orgnniziiiions and as 
training atrcncics, "|)lay a central role in the 
economy and the system of stratification as 
agencies for Selection, trniningt and occupational 
placement of Individuals." 

401. Johnson, Laurence B. The 
Ethos of Research. Clearing House 
84: 10-^12, September 1969. (Author: 
Assistant Executive Secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association.) 

Discusses the problems which arise in aU 
tempting to simplify and popularise the com* 



ptex conclusions of research (here particularly 
educational research). 

402. JowHiN, Louis. Scrutiny of 
Professors. American Association of 
University Profeasora Bulletin 44: 199- 
210, March 1958. (Autliori Assistant 
Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union.) 

An account of an attempt by the ACLU to 
convey to the Department of Defense the 
objections of faculty members to Section 6-i 
(old 7-c) of the Industrial Security Manualt 
under which institutions having contracts H* 
volving classified Information may be required 
to submit information about employees workinff 
under the contract, and of the response made 
by the Government. There Is a concluding 
evaluation of the understandlnst arrived at. 

403. Kino, Alexander. Research 
and Political Power. Science 126: 237- 
38, Aug. 9, 1957. (Author\ Staff mem- 
ber, European Productivity Agency, 
Paris.) 

Points out close relationships between trends 
in national rescarchi economic* and political 
power, and the relative advantage the U.S.S.It 
nnd satcltite countries enjoy in access to re- 
search publications as a consequence of their 
strong* centralized informational services and 
tiieir deliberate policy of full exploitation of 
world research. 

404. LuszKi, Margaret B. Ini^Mia- 
ciplinary Team Research Methods, and 

- Problems* No. 3 of the National Train- 
ing Laboratories Research Training 
Series. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xxvii 355 p. { Au- 
thor: Principal Investigator, National 
Training Laboratories, Division of 
Adult Education Service, National Ed- 
ucation Association.) 

An analytical report of five conferences, each 
of about 25 persons experienced In interdis«* 
ciplinary team research in the area of mental 
hcalth-psychology*sociology. "Through informali 
(mnk discussions of behind the scenes aspects 
of research operationSi it wa» hoped that cer- 
tain major and recurrinst difncuttics might be 
identified and clarified* with a view to avoiding 
or minim ij'.ing the problems that freauently 
itcset interdisciplinary research projects/* 

405. National science Foundation. 
liasiC Research—A National Resource* 
NSP 57-35. Washington X U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing OfRce, 1957« 64 p. 
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*Thit report \» desired to convey In non* 
technical thnguage the meaning of basic re- 
learoh In science and how important It is to 
the Nation. • • • It presents the case for basic 
research as an activity so indispensable to the 
Nation that the Federal Government cannot 
avoid responsibility for its encouragement and 
support* • • . Sutri^estions are made in the 
report for positive steps toward appropriate 
ways for carrying out the responsibilitv, not 
only by the National Science Foundation and 
other Federal agencies» but quite generally by 
both public and private agencies.** 

406. Odh»ard, Peteb H, New Dimen- 
sions of Learning in the Social Scien- 
ces. With summary of panel discussion 
following. In University of Pittsburgh, 
New Dimensiovs of Learning r.i a Free 
Society. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. p. 26-47. 
{Author: Head, Department of Polit- 
ical Science, University of California, 
Berkeley.) 

Attempts to define social science as a dls* 
cipline. Pistinguishetf It from natural science 
in that it is **concerned with purposive or 
goal directed behavior and consequently with 
endM as well as means.** Finds a unifying ele- 
ment among all the social sciences in that all 
are concerned with the same theme — human 
behavior. Findd this unity reflected In the use 
of the new term» **behavioral science.** '*For 
the most parti the various Social Sciences have 
represented not different subject areas» nor 
even differences of methodi but primarily dif^ 
ferent ways of looking at man In society. By 
now focusing upon human behavior* whether 
it be in political behavior* judicial behavior, 
economic behavior* religious behavior* or any 
of a hundred other varieties of behavior* im* 
proved methods of research may reveal uni^ 
formities and Justify more significant and 
fundamental generalizations than has been pos^ 
slble where this common focus was lacking.** 

407. PfiLSs, Donald Social Factors 
in the Motivation of Engineers and 
Scientists. School Science and Mathe- 
matics 58: 417-29, June 1958. ( Author*. 
Assistant Program Director, Institute 
for Social Research, University of 
Michigan*) 

Heports results of research into the admin is« 
tration of scientific research organisations. 
**Flrstt in a research organization we obtained 
a rough measure of the caliber of scientiHc 
performance of di^erent individuals. . . . 
Secondi by questioning the individuals we at« 
tempted to find out the nature of their working 



environment—the kinds of relationships each 
individual b<id with his colleagues or his super* 
visor. Then we analyzed the data to see what 
social factors actually distinguish the higher 
performing scientists from those performing 
less well.*' 

408. Phenix, Phiup Barriers to 
Academic Communication. Teachers 
College Record 59: 76-88, November 
1957. {Author: Professor of Educa* 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni* 
versity, and Fellow of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Educa-* 
tion.) 

**The breakdown In ""^mmunl cation In the 
modem university is i. v jimply the result of 
Increasing specialization tu the several areas of 
knowledge. It Is more fundamentally a result 
of personal estrangement. . . . Hence the prob* 
lem of barriers to communication Is in essence 
a religious one. ^ . .*' Discusses 12 obstacles to 
communication among academic disciplines* 
e.g.* cultural diversity, emotional barriers* 
ambiguity of language, different criteria of 
meaning. 

409. Pierce, J. R. Freedom in Re- 
search. Science 130: 640-42, Sept. 4, 
1959. {Ajithor: Director of Research- 
Communications Principles, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N.J.) 

Discusses three important limitations of free* 
dom in research (responsibility* commitment 
to expensive apparatus* and specialization), 
and two limitations which it is foolish tor a 
man to be victimized by (snobbishness about 
the status of a field of Inaulry and the tyranny 
of a boss). 

410. POLANYi, MiCHAGL. The Organ- 
ization of Science and the Claim to 
Academic Freedom. Graduate Journal 
8: 108-17, spring 1960. {Author: Re- 
tired Professor of Social Studies, Man- 
chester University, England.) 

Demonstrates the necessity for freedom in 
scientific research* exercised under the iuper<^ 
vision only of the consensus of scientific 
opinion, if pUie science Is to 6ourishi Argues 
that such freedom li possible only In an Instltu* 
tion relatively secluded from other in* 
ventive or technological or commercial) inter^* 
ests. Discusses the middle^ground fields of 
engineering and technological tclenees and their 
place in the academic and outside communttltiS. 
(Heprinted from 8c{€nc4 and FtHdm, A 
Bulletin of the Comittittee on Science and Free* 
dom* No. 18ii0-id, IdMd* Novembei^ i96d.) 
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411. Prtog, Don K. Organization of 
Science Here and Abroad. Saence 129: 
759-65, March 20, 1959. {Author: 
Dean, Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University.) 

Depicts the organization of science In the 
United States .. not as a guild under the 
patronage of a traditional sovereignty* but as 
a most Important element In a highly diversified 
and fre« system/* Argues that this distinction 
has made It politic that Federal assistance to 
universities be based on technical Judgments 
or statistical formulae. 

412. SCATBs, Douglas E. Changing 
Sources of Information About Thesis 
Research. Journal of Teacher Educa- 
lion 8:210-13, June 1957. {Author: Re- 
search Editor, the Journal) 

Calls attention to the basic sources of in- 
formation about doctor's theses as these have 
appeared over the past 46 years, thus providing 
some background for a discussion of the new 
Index to American Doctoral Dianertations, which 
lists all dissertations reported by universities 
each year, and of Dhsertation AbstractSt which 
currently provides abstracts of about half (l«ei, 
4^000 to 6.000) of the doctoral dissertations 
done annually. 

413. SCHIU), Alfred. The University 
and the Physical Sciences. Graduate 
Journal 2 j 308-14, fall 1959. {Author: 
Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Texas.) 

Attributes the great success of university 
research in the physical sciences to the free- 
• .dom accorded university scientists to follow 
their ideas wherever they may lead. Points out 
the Importance of freedom In research and 
describes three present dangers to free research 
at universities (including Government security 
meaiiures and the pressures exerted throui^h 
contract grants to work along predetermlticd 
channels) . 

414. Talboot, F. L. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Doctoral Study and Re- 
search. National Catholic Education 
AsBociation Bulletin 56:184-87, August 
1959. {Author: Professor of Physics, 
The Catholic University of America.) 

Discusses opportunities to do doctoral dl»* 
sertations at other Institutions or at Govern* 
ment or private research centers where more 
adequate facilities are available* or to get aid 
In doing dissertation research at one's own 
Institutions and points out the advantages and 
dangers Involved in this practice. 



415. U.S* Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Library 
Statistics of Larger Colleges and Uni^ 
versities, 1956-57. By John C. Rather. 
Office of Education Circular No, 678. 
Washii^ton: The Department, 1959. 
13 p. 

Tabular presentation of library statistics for 
for each of 136 colleges and universities having 
resident enrollments of 6,000 students or more. 
Data given for number of volumes, undergrad- 
uate enrollment* faculty* circulation, hours open 
per week, sundry operating expenditures, and 
library personnel. Average 1066-57 figures are 
compared with average figures for 1961-62 and 
1946-47. 

416. UNiVERsriY of Arizona. Re- 

search in Science and Technology at 
the University of Arizona: An Inter^ 
pretive Report Tucson : The Uni- 
versity, 1959. 88 p. 

A fle!d*by*fleld survey of scientific and engi- 
neering research activities In progress at the 
University In mld-1969. The report Is "not a 
technical analysis but an Interpretive survey 
of the purpose, scope* and significance of the 
activities it describes. The report has been 
prepared In nontechnical language In the hope 
that it may aid better public understanding of 
scientific and engineering research at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona." 

417* UNiVBRsrrY of Caijfornia. The 
Research Function of the University, 
Proceedings of the 15th All-University 
Faculty Conference, April 12-14, 1960. 
Berkeley: The University, 1960. 61 p. 

ReportSi recommendations> and summaries of 
discussion of four study committees dealing 
with the following topics: (1) The Research 
Role of the University* (2) FInanckl Support 
for University Research, (5) Barriers to Re- 
search In the University, (4) Research In the 
Graduate Program. Concerned primarily with 
the University of California system. Concludes 
with 34 resolutions, most making specific sug- 
gestions for the advancement of research and 
graduate study. 

418. UNivi!iRsiTY OF Florida. A Spot 
Survey of Research at the University 
of Florida. Gainesville: The Uni- 
versity, 1968. 48 p, 

A nontechnical report of research activities 
in various scientific and professional fields. 

419. VON HiPPEL, Arthur K Vni- 
versities in Ti'ansition. Technology Be- 
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view 61:293-95, 314, April 1957. 
{Author: Professor of Electrophysics 
and Director of the Laboratory for 
Insulation Research, MaRsachusett« In- 
stitute of Technology.) 

Proposes ii new orprnniy.ntiotml structure for 
universities, In which ik'pnrtmunts would bo 
pnr nil died by "research ctntfrs." "In n uni- 
versity, naturnl research units form spontnne* 
ously around scientists and ensrinters who 
dedicate their lives to the des'clopment of some 
challenging area of knowlciiKo. If such pro- 
grams and interest partly overlap and together 
open much broader vistas of iitulerstanding 
by which Individual eontributiuns assume a 
deeper meaning, the prerci|Uisites exist for 
forming a 'Hescareh Center' by voluntary fed* 
eratiori." Such a Center would have its own 
laboratory, library, information center, and 
interdepartmental faculty. Describes a pruto* 
type "Center for Modern Materials Uesearch." 

420. Weltkr, Rush. Problems of 
Scholarly Puhlieation in the Human- 
ities and Social Sciences. Prepared for 
the Committee on Scholarly Publica- 
tion of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, New York: The 
Council, 1959. 81 p, {Author: Pro- 
fessor of the History of American 
Civilization, Bennington College, Vt.) 

"There are scholars who feel that publication 
is the main problem of scholarship today. From 
them one gets the vision of mountufnous stacks 
of manuscripts, unpublished for lack of money 
to get them in print. Publishers, on the other 
hand, can be found who will state eategorically 
that no good scholarly manuscript fails of pub« 
lication today, that they are looking for manu* 
scripts, that scholars do not know how to 
write, and so on. What are the facts? This 
report is the result of a year's effort to find 
them." Studies the experience of scholars, uni- 
versity presses, scholarly journals, and other 
parties involved In the problems, in an attempt 
to be precise about the difliculties and what 
can be done to overcome them. 

421. Wilkinson, John Adams. Thr 
Dynamics of SpoHt^orcd Research* Doc- 
toral dissertatioti. Chicajro: University 
of Chicago, 1957, 

Not examined, Abstract not In Dt8scrtatioti 

422. Wilson, Louis Round, and 
Taumku, Mauuick F, The University 
Library: The OrO(\nization^ Adminis- 
tration, and Functions of Academic 



Libraries, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 2d edition. 641 p. 
{Atithors: (1) Dean Emeritus, grad- 
uate Library School, University of 
Chicago; (2) Professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University.) 

Standard work, covering all aspects of the 
field. Extensive chapter bibliographies. *'Thc 
purpose of the present volume ... Is to review 
the changes which have taken place in the 
university library in response to the demands 
made upon It by university growth; to consider 
systematically the principles and methods of 
university and library administration; and to 
formulate general iy.at ions concerning the organ. 
i7.atiop. ndmlnistratlon. and functions of the 
uni\wtiity library to the end that It may serve 
its clientele more adequately and efficiently than 
it has in the past." 

423. WoLFLE, Dael. Fiscal Control 
of Research. Science 128:1311, Nov. 28, 
1958. {Author: Executive Officer, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.) 

Editorial: "Good business management \h 
essential in universities, but it will be strange 
indeed if university research management foL 
lows the stultlfylatf road of bureaucrat le review 
and review and review wheu that road Is so 
foreign to university traditions and when there 
are effective and mu<>h more congenial roads to 
follow.*' 

424, — '■ , edi Symposium on Basic 

Research, Publication No, 56 of the 
American As.^ociation for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Washington J The 
Association, 1959. 308 p, {Author: 
See above,) 

A compilation of 15 papers presented at a 
symposium sponsored by the National Academy 
of Sciences, the A A AS, and the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation on May It IC, 1959, with 
a summary of papers and panel discusMions 
by Wnlfle. The purpose of the symposium was 
"to let the nation l<now of the special needs 
of basic research and its relationship to our 
future national strength and to reeomtnend 
methods by which the nation might make more 
eftectlve use of Its potential resources for basic 
research." .Some coiitributors and the tlUes of 
their papers are Alan T. Waterman (Director, 
National Science t'*oundation) , "liasic HeScarch 
in the United Slates"; Conrad A. Elvchjem 
(President. University of Wisconsin), "Uasle 
Hesearch and the State Utilverslty"; Lee A. 
huliridge (President, California Institute of 
Technology), ''liasic Uesearch and the Private 
University**; Paul Klopstesf (President, 
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AAAS)| "Support of Basic Ueseiirth from 
Government'*; Robert E, Wilson (Kormcr 
Chnirmnn of the Bonrd, StnnUnrd Oil Co., 
Indiana), "Support of Basic Rc«cni*ch by In- 
dustry"; and Uobort S. Morison (Director for 
Medical and Nutural Sciences, Rockefeller 
Foundation), "Support of Basic Research from 
Private Philanthropy," 

See also Nos, 48, 93, 96, 98, 102, 175, 
214, 218, 229, 304, 305, 307, 308, 310, 
381, 737, 852, 878. 



11. International Exchange 
Activities 

For discussions of the foreign stu- 
dent in American universities, see sec- 
tion IV, 5. 

425. Adams, Kichard N., and Cum- 
berland, CllARLKS C. Uyiited Statcfi 
University Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica. East Lansing: Michigan Stale 
University, Institute of Research on 
Overseas Programs, 19G0. xxxii, 264 p. 
(Authors: (1) Professoi* of Sociology 
and Anthropology; (2) Associate Pro- 
fessor of History; both of Michigan 
State University.) 

An analysis of policies and practices in 
Selected assistance and exchange projects under- 
taken by U.S. universities In cooperation with 
Latin American universities or governmentid 
agencies. Based on extensive interviews In the 
United States and in the field. I'lve chapters: 
(1) how projects are formed t (2) organ Ir.ation 
of projects (eonlrtictsi finances, recruitment, 
relationships between projects and participating^ 
Institutions): (3) project activities (traininj< 
and research); (4) analysis of project opera* 
tion« Innovation, and impact: (r>) reneetions 
and impressions. Case histories of the 13 prnj. 
ecta are appended. 

426. Adams, Waltish, and Garkaty, 
John A, Is the Wodd Ouv Campus? 
East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960, 180 p. (Authors: 
(1) Professor, Institute of Research on 
Overseas Programs, Michigan State 
University; (2) Associate Professor 
of History, Columbia University.) 

An evaluative examination of unlversity«ad« 
ministered Toint IV pro^ram^ in Turkey. 
Fratiee, and Italy, based on interviews with 



university representatlvcb, government ofliclab, 
professors, administrators, and other partici- 
pants. 

427. Amkuican Council on Educa- 
tion. Commission on Education and 
Intkrnational Affairs, International 
Educational Activities of American 
Universities and Colleges. Educational 
Record 38:382-408, October 1957. 

Report of a questionnaire survey of the heads 
of member Institutions of the Council, seeking 
their views on policies in the conduct of inter- 
national educational programs ( cxehangc-of- 
persons, technical assistance, and other such 
programs) and the extent of participation of 
American Institutions In these programs. Ana- 
lyses the findings under four headlngsj !• The 
Broad Purpose of International Educational 
Programs; II. The Roles of the Government 
and of Higher Education In the Conduct of 
International Programs; HI. Opinions on Pos- 
sible Lack of Coordination among Government 
and Private Agencies; IV. Present Expendi- 
tures and Investments and Potential Expan- 
sion. Appendix B, "Statement of President of 
Harvard University, and Reply from President 
of the American Council on Education,** deals 
with Institutional objectives and the respective 
roles of Government and private Institutions. 

428. Anderson, Gilbert. Inter- 
Country Exchange Grants. Institute of 
International Education News Bulleti^i 
35:18-20, April 1960. (Author: Chief 
of the Lecturers and Research Scholars 
Branch, Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, U.S. Department of 
State.) 

Describes the activities and methods of op* 
oration of the Inter-country grant program, 
which enables American experts and lecturers 
abroad on other gfrants "to pay short visits 
to neighboring countries to lecture* participate 
In seminars, address professional and civic 
groups and confer with their colh>agues." 

429. Association op Graduate 
Schools. Committee on Internation- 
al Student Exchange, Report. In 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. 
10th Annual Conference, 1958. p, 24- 
30. 

Reports favorably on the work oi the InatU 
tute of International Education in scrconin^f 
specified Asian applicants at the request of 
AGS institutions. Kcvlews activities of the 
Council on Evaluation of J^oreiffn Student 
Credentials, publications of the HE the fune* 
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tton tnd RccompUshments of the CommisBion 
on Education and International Affairs* and 
progreM by the Committee on EnSllsh Testing 
Abroad toward establishing a testing program. 
Calls attention to the service of the U.S. Iti< 
formation Agency In distributing graduate 
•chool catalogs abroad* 

430. . . Report, with 

discussion. In Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses. 11th Annual Confer- 
ence, 1959. p. 50-61. 

Reports on activities of Interest to the AGS 
carried on by the Council on Evaluation of 
Foreign Student Credentials, the Institute of 
International Education, and the American 
Council on Education's Commission on Educa- 
tion and Intemstlonal Affairs. Also reports on 
exchange programs with Spain and Russia. 

431. BoDBNMAN, Paul S. American 
Cooperation vHth Higher Education 
Abroad: A Survey of Current Pro* 
grams. U.S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 8. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957. 211 
p. {Author: Staff member, Divisioti of 
International Education, U.S. Office of 
Education.) 

A seriet of brief surveys of spec^flc Inter- 
national activities and programs in the realm 
of higher education. Part I descrllxis nongov** 
emmental programs^ Including several klndn 
of Inttltutlonal activities and programs of 
foundations* religious organ lzatlons» professional 
and service organizations, business and In- 
duttry* and international associations. Part 11 
describes U.S. Government programs^ Including 
International educational exchange and tech-* 
nical cooperation activities* information atid 
various other programs* and U.S. participation 
In International agencies. Part III Is a detailed 
listing of U.S. and foreign Institutions par- 
ticipating tn programs discussed In the survey* 
with brief descriptions of apeciflo projects in 
which each Involved. Information drawn 
from most recent annual reports, documents* 
and correspondence. 

432. CAHNE^m Foundation roii thg 
ADVANCfiMtJNt OP TtlACHiNG* The Col- 
lege and University in International 
Affairs. In BBth Annual Report^ 

60. New York: The Foundation, 1960. 
p. 11-^23; Separate reprint. 1960. 15 p. 

A summary of an ali^day dtscusaton by the 
trustees of the Foundation at their Mih annual 
meetinfit* Includes consideration of graduate 
professional proiri'ams for overseas work» ad-^ 
mission and treatment of foreltn students^ 



International scholarly collaboration, responst* 
bi titles of Universities for education and serv* 
Ice in international affalrsi and tiie relation 
of the rnlversitles to the Federal Government 
in overseas contract programs. 

483. Cohen, Herman J. The F\xU 
bright Program in Latin America. 
Institute of International Education 
Neivs B2illetin 35:8-17, April 1960. 
{Aiithor: Staff member, Bureau of In- 
ternational Cultural Relations, U.S. 
State Department.) 

A country«by-country review of Fulbrlght ex* 
change operations In Latin America since their 
beginning In i966» with an appeal for their 
expansion. 

434. Committee on the Univbrstty 
AND World Affairs. J. L. Morrill, 
chairman. The University and World 
Affairs. New York: The Ford Founda- 
tion, 1961. 84 p. 

A study of the role of the American tin!* 
verslty In Intemrtional affairs* with recommen* 
datlons for enlarging the scope and Improving 
the organization of university services In this 
area of responsibility during the 1960*S. Ex- 
amines the present and potential contributions 
of universities themselves as centers of leam^ 
ing. research* and service* and the supporting 
roles required of the Federal (Sovemment and 
other public and private agencies. The nine 
Committee members were Harold Boeschenstein* 
Harvie Branscomb* Arthur S. Flemmlng. J. W. 
Fulbrtght. John W. Gardnen Franklin D. 
Murphy* Philip D. Reed* Dean Husk* and J. L. 
Morrill. The study was supported by the Ford 
Foundation at the request of the Department 
of State. 

435. Conference board or Adso- 
CIATE5D Research Councils. Commit- 
tee ON International Exchange of 
Persons. Educational Exchanges: As- 
pects of the American Eidperience. 
Washington : National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, 
1956. 74 p. 

A iurvey of aetivittes and problems relating 
to exchanges of lecturers and researeh scholarii 
and a summary of discussions at a conference 
held In Princeton* N. J.« In December ld64 to 
discuss policies and problems of senior exchange 
programs. Four chapters) (i) scope and types 
of present exchange programs} <2) problems 
of administration^ selection^ and planning of 
senior exchanges under the Fulbrlght Programs 
<d) a report of discussions at the Princeton 
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Conference; (4) future needs and opportunities* 
Bibliography, 25 Items* 

486. . Govern- 
ment Awards tinder the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts, Program An- 
notincements (University Lecturing, 
Advanced Research), 1961-1962: Eu- 
rope, the Near East, the Far East, 
Africa. Washington: The Committee, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, 1960. 104 p. 

Annua! announcement of lectureships and 
post-doctoral research grants, listed by countries 
with an Index to fields. About 800 lectureships 
and 100 research awards are Included In this 
and the complementary announcement of grants 
for Australia, New Zealand, South Asia, and 
Latin America {see No. 487). 

437. . . Govern- 
ment Grants under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt Acts, Program An- 
nouncements (University Lecturing, 
Advanced Research), 1961''1962: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Asia, Latin 
America. Washington: The Committee, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, 1960. 64 p. 

See No. 436. 

488. Thb Development of Inter- 
American Exchange and Ti£e HE. 
Institute of International Education 
News Bulletin 84:10-16, October 1958. 

Summarizes history of educational exchange 
programs between the United States and Latin 
America. 

439. Doi, James I. Education in a 
World Society. Review of Educational 
Research 28:42-83, February 1958. 
(Author: Director of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Colorado.) 

Beviews the literature In this txt^h for the 4- 
year period since 1054. Includes a section on 
"The International Exchange of Students and 
Cross-cultural Education." "The research that 
appeared In this area from 1954 to 1967 falls 
Into two broad cntegories: (a) that dealing 
with the Identldcatlon of the migrating student 
population and with the alms. poIlcics« and 
programs of student exchange; and <b) that 
directed toward the analysis of the Impact of 
the sojourn on the migrating student, the Inter*^ 
action between the student dnd the citlsens of 
bis host country, and the role of the foreign 
educated student In his own community*" 
Bibliography} 0d Items. 



440. DoWNAR, Richard W. Channels 
of Cultural Communication. Institute 
of Intematioml Education News Bul- 
letin 32:4-8, February 1957. (Author: 
Executive Director, American Commis- 
sion for Cultural Exchange with 
Italy.) 

Outlines procedures of operation of the Ful* 
bright program binational conunlssloni and 
problems encountered by them In choosing and 
ptaclns foreign and American graduate stu* 
dents. 

441. Flack, Michael J. Sources of 
Infor^nation on International Educa- 
tional Activities. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1968. 113 p* 
(Author: Associate Professor, Grad- 
uate School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh.) 

An Inventory of "organizational Institutions* 
or projects which* as a substantive part of 
their service, compile and/or disseminate In* 
formation on international educational actlvlttea 
of Interest to American universities or cot* 
leges." Lists 62 such organizations* describing 
the purposes. Information resources, services* 
and publications of each. An Introductory essay 
discusses kinds and sources of Information 
about International educational activities, for 
U.S. students* for foreign students, for U.S. 
and foreign faculty, and for U.S. Institutions. 

442. Garraty, John A., and Adams, 
Walter. From Main Street to the Left 
Bank: Students and Scholars Abroad. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Uni* 
versity Press, 19 lO. 216 p. (Authors: 
(1) Associate Professor of History, 
Columbia University; (2) Professor, 
Institute of Research on Ovei^eas Pro- 
grams, Michigan State University.)^ 

An evaluative report on the aetlvtties of 
American students and professors In Europe* 
based prtnclpatty on extended conversations 
with about 400 persons* American and Euro^ 
pean* closely connected with theie activities. 
Ohieily concerned with organized undergraduate 
programs, but deals with general problems of 
study abroad and matces necessary distinctions 
between trraduate and undergraduate levels. In* 
dudes a chapter* on "The American Professor 
in Europe*'' 

443. GtLSOK^ RlCHAHD P* SoUth 

Pacific Areas Its Potentials for FuU 
bright Grantees. Institute of Inter* 
national Education News Bulletin 83: 
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11-17, March 1958. {Author: Faculty 
member, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National Univer- 
sity.) 

Describes fields, problems, and opportunities 
for graduate study and research In the South 
Pacific art;a* 

444. GuLLAHORN, JoHN T., and Gt'L- 
LAHORN, Jeanne E. American Ful- 
brighters Back Home. Institute of 
International Education Neiv' Bulletin 
34:13-19, April 1959. {Authors: (1) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology; (2) Graduate Council 
Fellow in Psychology, both of Michi- 
gan State University.) 

Report results of n survey of 805 former 
Fulbright and Smtth*Mundt students, teachers, 
lecturers, and scholars* the purpnac of which 
was to measure the Impact of the grnn tees' 
overseas exper iences on their professional ac- 
tivities and oil their roles as agents of Inter- 
national communication. 

445. Holland, Kenneth. Opportun- 
ities to Study or Teach Abroad. Edu- 
cational Fortm 22:13-20, November 
1957. {Atithor: Director, International 
Institute of Education.) 

An Introductory statement of the values and 
problems of study or teaching abroad. I-'otlnwod 
by a brief survey of the types of available 
student and teacher exchange opportunities. 

446. HUMPHREY, Richard A., ed. 
Dhieprint and Experience, Addresses 
and Summary of Proceedings of the 
Conference on University Contract.^ 
Abroad, 1957. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1958. 47 p. 
{Author: Director, Office of Institu- 
tional Projects Abroad, A.C.E.) 

Proceedings of a third annual confercnoc 
devoti*-^ to discussion of the activities of Amer- 
ican universities In carryintt on cduoationnl. 
devclopmi^ntai, and research activities, con- 
tracted for primarily by the International Co- 
operation Administration, In conjunction with 
foreign universities and other ngencics. Vvin* 
clpal fields of activity are education, agriculture, 
public adtninlstration, engineering, and public 
health and mc<|{clno. tn addition to an address 
by Vice President Nixon, the con fere nco In- 
cluded two wori<ing scKsions. one of which 
dlscusse<l the rationale of Government support 
of the contract program and the second of 



which considered means of Improving the edu- 
cational Impact of the program In the host 
countries. These discussions are summarized* 

447. , ed. Education Without 

Boundaries, Addresses and Summary 
of Proceedings of the Conference on 
University Contracts Abroad, 1958. 
Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1959. 68 p. {Atithor: See 
above.) 

Proceedings of a fourth annual conference 
devoted to ualvcrslty foreign contract activities 
{see No. W), Includes six addresses and a 
combined summary of two working session 
discussions, the general interests being to re- 
view the effectiveness of these activities abroad 
and to outline goals for future development 
of university programs in terms pf long-range 
Involvement In International projects. 

448. , ed, Toivard a Foreign 

Policy for Higher Education. Addresses 
and Summary of Proceedings of the 
Conference on University Contracts 
Abroad, 1959. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1960. 114 p. 
{Author: See above.) 

Proceedings of a fifth annual conference de- 
voted to university foreign contract activities 
{nee No. 4*16). Includes full texts of 14 prin- 
eipnl addresses and papers, and rapporteurs* 
summaries of three working sessions. The Con- 
ference devoted two general sessions to "Ob- 
jectives of U.S. Torcign Educational Policy'* 
and "The li tcrnatlotiulization of Higher Edu- 
cation." Three working sessions were devoted 
to discussions of the Impact of American uni- 
versity programs abroad, their Impact on 
participating U.S. Institutions, and operational 
problems in university contracting. 

449. INSTITUTE OP InTERNATION \L 

Education. Handbook on International 
Study, 105S: A Guide for Fo.-eign 
Students on Study in the United States 
and for U,S. Students Study 
A broad. Second edition. New York : 
The Institute, 1958, 450 p. 

A compihition of information of interest to 
the prospective foreign student In the United 
States and to the American student planning 
study abroad. Organiml in two sections, each 
of five chapters the first section concerned 
with study in tho United f^lales for foreign 
students, and the second with study abroad for 
Americans* The first chapter In each section 
describes education In the United States and 
abroad and provides information about all 
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accredited Institutions and their ticlds of Htudy. 
The second chapter lists study 'awards and 
special programs tvnable in the United States 
and in other countries, The third chapter lists 
aumnicr opportunities for forulgn and for U.S. 
students. The fourth chapter lists and brielly 
describes organisations in the United States 
which provide services to foreign students and 
to American students going abroad. The Afth 
chapter In each section describes U.S. and 
foreign government ruguhitions nIVueting foreign 
students and American students going abroad. 
Two bibliographies, one of 30 titles on research 
and evaluation concerning uNchange of persons, 
the second (p. 414-21) a general bibliography 
coordinate with the material of the several 
chapters. 

450. . Open Dooi% 1960: Re- 

port on International Exchange. New 
York: The Institute, 1960. 59 p. 

The report of the Institute's annuni survey 
of foreign students, faculty members, and 
physicians in the United States, nnd of U.S. 
students and faculty members abroad. Statistics 
are for 105D-60 (except for U.S. students 
abroad, who tire counted for 1958-G9). and 
provided the following informiition: (1) for 
foreign students*, home country, sex. year 
studies In United States beg;in. Hnaiicial sup- 
port, academic status, anil fields of major in- 
terest; (2) for U.S. and foreign faculty mem* 
bcrs*. country of assignment or home country, 
and fields of major interests: (3) for foreign 
physicians: home country, status, and U.S. 
hospitals reporting foreign physicians: (4) U.S. 
institutions reporting foreign students, foreign 
faculty members, nnd U.S. faculty members 
abroad: and (5) for U.S. students: foreign 
Institutions reporting them and number re- 
ported by each. 

451. , Govermnent Grants 

for Graduate Study Abroad 1961- 
1902t Under the FiUbright Aet, the 
Inter^A nicrican Cutiural Convention 
and the Smith-iMiuKlt Aet* New York: 
The Institute, 19G0. 7 p. 

A pamphlet of Information about awards, 
under the U.S. Government li^dueationai and 
Culturnl n^xrliange Programs, for graduate 
study and predoetoral resuircn. 

452. . Com MITT EE on Er)t;cA- 

TlONAIi INTEHCIIANGK PoLICV. College 
ahd UnivorHity Programs of Academic 
Exchange: Suggryitinns for the Studjf 
of Exchanges of Students^ Faculty nnd 
Short-Term Visitors. New York: The 
Committee, 1960. 3G p. 



"This pamphlet will assist a college or uni- 
versity in analyzing Its International educa* 
tlonal exchange activities. Separate sections 
deal with major issues Involved In student, 
faculty and short- term exchanges,** Bibliog- 
raphy: 70 titles. 

453. JouGiiiN, Louis. The Selection 
of Pulbright Schohirs. American Asso- 
elation of University Professors Bullet 
tin 46:8-17, March 1960. (Atithof*: 
StaiT Associate, American Association 
of University Professors.) 

Keport to the Association of an Investigation 
of agencies, procedures, and criteria involved 
in selecting scholars for foreign teaching and 
research appointments under the Fulbrlght Act. 
Studies changes in the operation ot the pro* 
gram made as a result of the Loewenberg case. 

454. Laves, Walter H. C. The Role 
of Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Developing Asian-United States Rela- 
tions. Educational Record 39:287-92, 
July 1958. (Author: Charrman, . De- 
partment of Government, Indiana Uni- 
versity ; formerly Deputv Director 
General of UNESCO.) 

Believes "that the universities should now 
se<ck much more actively to help shape the 
destiny of mankind as this is alTected by the 
relations between Asia and the Western coun* 
tries.** Outlines several possible research proj* 
ects, several needs In the v/ay of academic 
programs and facilities, and several means of 
enlarging interuniversity relations. 

455. Michigan State University. 
Institute of Reskahch on Oveuseas 
Pkoguams. The International Programs 
of American Universities. East Lan- 
sing, Mich.: The Institute, 1958. 323 p. 

An Inventory of student, faculty, and ma« 
terlal exchange or oviM'seas programs. In opera- 
tion during 1907-58, for which Individual 
American univers'ties accept institutional re* 
snonsibility. I^inds that 181 universities were 
conductiii; 382 programs. Part I analyzes data 
on the prcgrams as a whole: Part II lists and 
describes the individual programs. Data reported 
include regions or countries involved, eoop* 
crating organ i7.at ions in the foreign countries* 
the kinds of ot)crhtions carried on under each 
t)rograni. the subject matter Aelds involved, 
kinds of activities or level of studied* number 
of persons participating, administrative and 
financial matters, and the purposes and tiC' 
compUshments of the programs. 
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456. NUESSE, C. J. Pulbright 
Growth: Branches and Roots. Insti- 
tute of International Education Netvs 
Bulletin 33:6-10, March 1958. (Au- 
thor: Chairman of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships.) 

De«erlbe9 development of the Fulbright pro- 
gram, particularly its growing emphasis upon 
meeting the educational needs of. other coun- 
tries. 

457. PUTMAN, Ivan J. Eyes on the 
Middle East. College and University 
32:324-35, spring 1957. {Author: Ad- 
viser to Foreign Students, University 
of Florida.) 

Observations upon the reputation of Amer- 
ican higher education and the problems of 
prospective and returned students in the Middle 
East, based upon 9 weel<3 of travel in the area 
and interviews with officials and students. Finds 
that low standards in a few Aineriean institu- 
tions have harmed *.he repute of all. that the 
great need is for some kind of evaluative guide 
to foreign student programs In American In- 
stitutions for the sake both of the btudents 
themselves and our own good repute, and that 
returned students have difllculty adapting them- 
selves to the working situations they And at 
home. On the other ha ml. Onds much value 
in exchanges and a great desire to come to 
the United States for study. 

458. RiKPE, Dale. Fulbright in 
Retrospect. Institute of International 
Edueation News Bulletin 34:55-58, 
April 1959. {Author: Head of the 
Philosophy Department, University of 
North Dakota.) 

Reviews experiences as a Fulbright student 
in India In 1961-52 and as a Fulbright lecturer 
In Japan in 1957-58. 

459. RosBNiiAUPT, Hans. The New 
Children's Crusade, or Going to 
Jerusalem on a Grant. Columbia Uni- 
versity Forum 8, No. 2:15-21, spring 
1960. {Author: National Director, 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation.) 

Animadversions upon international exchange 
of students and scholars. Del! eves, howuver. 
that "spending federal money on student ex^ 
change wilt . . » produce better results than 
any other form of foreign aid/* 

460. SiliMttoul, MiciiiYA. Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholars. Educa- 
tional Record 41:312-18, October 1960. 



{Author: Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Sociology, Hiroshima Univer- 
sity.) 

Descrilies the interest of the Japanese scholar 
in studying abroad, and tho difficult les In the 
way of his doing ko. Recommends i\vc speclfto 
changes and innovations in the administration 
of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. 

461. Smith, Bruce L. Indonesian- 
American Cooperation in Higher Edu- 
cation, East Lansing: Michigan State 
University. Institute of Research on 
Oversoas Programs, I960, xxii 133 p. 
{Author: Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Michigan State University.) 

An analysis of relations between six Amer- 
ican universities and their Indonesian affiliates. 
Chapters on (1) backgrounds of the Indonesian 
eilucatlonal systems (2) university education 
in post-revolutionary Indonesia; (3) Indonesian- 
American interuniversity relations: and (4) 
recommendations and an appendix which gives 
a descriptive list of American university 
affiiiations In Indonesia^ 1968-69. Bibliography: 
67 titles. 

462. Statistics on International 
Educational Exchange. Institute of 
Intematiomtl Education News Bulleihi 
36:30-32, October 1960. 

Annual summary census of foreign student* 
physician, and faculty populations In the 
United States, and of U.S. students and faculty 
members abroad. Statistics are for 1969-60. 
except that figures for American students 
abroad refer to 1938-59. Analyses foreign pop- 
ulations by area of origin, sex. lovcU general 
field of study* State and leading InsUtutions 
of residence, etc. Driclly reports most popular 
areas, countries* Institutions, and general fields 
of study of Americans abroad. For previous 
summaries see //^* News DuUetin 33:21-22* 
September 1967; 34:21-23. November 1958; 85: 
24-26* September 1969. 

463. Htohey, RonEHT G. The Ful- 
bright Program Faces the Future. In- 
stit^iie of International Education 
News Bulletin 85:2-7, April 1960. {Au- 
thor: Chairman of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships.) 

Describes the organ i*/<ation and operation of 
the Fulbright program and discusses the out- 
look for the program's future* 

464. Unitbd Nations Educational, 

SCIGNTIFIC and CULTUHAL OHOANIZA^ 
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TION. Forvial Programmea of Inter- 
national Cooperation Between Univer- 
sity Institutions: Report of an 
International Committee of Experts. 
Educational Studies and Documents 
No. 37. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 39 p. 

A preliminary report of a program to atudy 
Institutional questions relating to higher cduca- 
tlon» prepared by the International Association 
of Universities for UNESCO. The publication 
provide* a brief outline of university coopera- 
tion, some typical forms of cooperation, some 
arrangements for cooperation, and observations 
on programs of cooperation. It concludes with 
BUggestloHB and recommendations. 

465. . International Relations 

and Exchanges in the Fields of Edu- 
cation, Science and Culture. Report to 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. Paris: UNESCO, i960. 
491 p. (Processed.) 

General review of the development and co- 
ordination of the economic, social and human 
rights prcgrams and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

466* . Study Abroad: Inter- 
national Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships, and Educational Ex- 
change, IBSd-lBSO. Eleventh edition. 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1959. 755 p. 

Provides Information about fellowships, 
achoiarships, and travel grants offered by Inter- 
national organizations and (listed country by 
country) by governments, foundatlonsi uni- 
versities, and other institutions, for study in 
1969-60. "The fellowflhip programmes of over 
1,200 awarding agencies In 111 States and 
Terrl-wrleft are described. Over 90,000 Individ- 
ual opportunities are reported In the handbook, 
of which about 8.200 are offered by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and some 
10,000 by other International organizations. The 
scholarships and fellowships mentioned are for 
study In a wide selection of flclds, and are 
tenable In almost any part of the world. The 
average duration of an award is usually one 
academic year, but many of the opportunities 
listed are for periods varying from about two 
weeks to several years." Also reports results 
of the 1068 UNESCO survey of foreign student 
enrollments In Institutions of higher education 
and their distribution by country of origin and 
field of study, and '.ndudes A list of organiza- 
tions In each country offering advisory and 
other services to foreign students nnd to 
nationals wishing to study abroad. 



467. U.S. Department op State. In- 
ternational Educational Exchange 
Service. International Educational Ex- 
change Program, 19 48-^1 958. Publica- 
tion No. 6710, International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Series No. 60. 
Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1968. 66 p. 

Resume and review of the first 10 yeari of 
the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1068 (the Smlth-Mundt Act), 
administered by the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the Department of State. 

468. U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 85th Congress. Committee on 
Government Operations. Government 
Programs in International Education: 
A Survey anrf Handbook. Prepared by 
Charles A. Quattlebaum. Washington: 
The Committee^ 1959. 251 p.; Summary 
by Quattlebaum. Educational Record 
40S249-55, July 1959. {Azithor: Prin- 
cipal Specialist in Education^ Legis- 
lative Reference Ser\dce, Library of 
Congress.) 

The major sections of the survey are (1) a 
consideration of the relationship of the Prin- 
cipal U.S. Government international educational 
programs to higher education and to Inter- 
national understanding; (2) a synoptic history 
of International educational exchanges (8) an 
agency-by-nsency survey of current Qovern* 
ment programs; <4) a review of the educa- 
tional programs of International governmental 
agencies to which the U.S. contributes; (6) a 
digest of relevant bills and legislation in the 
86th Congress; (6) a brief history and de- 
scri. iJon of the international educational pro- 
grams of the U.S.S.R. and some other foreign 
countries. 

469« University of Minnesota. 
Center for international Relations 
AND Area Studies. International Stu- 
dent Exchanges: Proceedings of a 
Symposium Held at the University of 
Minnesota, April 11, 1958. Minneapolis: 
The Center, 1958. 24 p. (Processed.) 

Contains three addresses, followed by (|ues« 
tlons and dlscussloni (1) Government Programs 
for International Student Exchange^ by Hcnrjr 
B. Cox (Chief, I'rogram Services Staft, Inters 
national Educational Exchange Service^ U.S. 
Department of State) { (2) The Work of 
Private Agencies in Intertiationai Student- Eic« 
change, a discussion of the alms and re4ponsi« 
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bilities of collcgca nnd univursities and othi»r 
sponsors of foreign student programs, by 
Donald J. Shank iKxofUiivc Vice Prerfidunt, 
Institute of Intertialionnl Kduration); (10 Ko 
sponsibility of the University for Kiuvigri 
Students, by Forrest G. Moore (Korcigu Stu- 
dent Adviser, University of Minnesota). 

470. Winger, Howakd W., eel Iron 
Curtains and Sckolarsliip: Exchanf/e 
of Knoioledge in a Divided WorhL 
Chicago: University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School, 1958. 132 p. 
{Author: Assistant PiDfossor, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago.) 

Papers presented before the 23d annual eon- 
ferenec of the Graduate Ul)rary School of the 
'University of Chicago, July 7-!i, li>riS. Ten 
papers, relating ehielly to Soviet soholar^hip 
and the probltins of eom muni eat ion between 
scholars of the United States nnd of Soviet 
Uussia. 

See also Nos. 94, 9G, 790, 797, 798, 
800, 813. 

12. Miscellaneous 

a* Extension Centers 

471. CaMPIUOLL, GKOmjK W. Univer- 
sity Extension Centers in Higher Edu- 
cation. Teachers Colhffe Record 09: 
ir)G-G2, December 1957. (Author: Di- 
rector,- University of Alabama Center, 
Mobile.) 

Describes the present status and eharactcris- 
tica of university general extension renters 
at the levels of lower-division, upper-division, 
and graduate study. Diseusscs the potent inl role 
of the centers in disseniinati' g research find- 
ings and in assisting local comiii unity develop- 
ment. 

472. Wkavkk, jf)iiN C. OIT-Canipus 
Graduate Eflucation. In Pror.cvdhiffsi 
of the Midirrtit Conference on Grad-^ 
un^e Stnd}f nnd licticnreh^ loth Annual 
Meetinj^, 1959. p. 1-12; Same, abridged, 
entitled **Facts and Philosophy of 
Graduate Extension Educati m." EUu-* 
eafinnal Record 40:242-48, July 1059. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate »School, 
University of Nebraska.) 

Discusses the demand, pnrticularly upon pub- 
lic universities, Cor off -campus centers of 



graduate Instruction where cpmllAcd employees 
of government nnd industry can pursue M.A. 
degrees on a part-time basis. Describes the 
University of Californin at Los Angeles pro- 
giam at China I.nke. Uevicws the arguments 
pro and cun undertaking such programs. Coa- 
eludes that "tlie heart of the probloni -obviously 
is the ciimplcx concept of residency," nnd 
recommends closer scrutiny of the presumed 
values of residency. 

473. Winters, Clifford L., Jr. Off- 
Campus Graduate Centers: A Problem 
of University Adult Education. Adult 
Edueaiion 10:94-100, winter 19G0. 
(Author: Assistant Dean, Adult Edu- 
cation Division, Syracuse University.) 

Argues the need for. nnd ndeciuacy of, off- 
campus graduate centers estnblished under cor- 
poration spdnsorship. Describes three centers 
operated by Syracuse University at Rome, 
Poughkcepsie, nnd Endieott, New VoJ'k, offer- 
ing master's programs in engineering science. 
Dis(*usses operniing principles which hnvc 
proved viable. 

See also Nos. 70, 99. 

li« Summer Session 

474. Graduate Work in Summer 
Session. In Proeeedhifft^ of the Midwest 
Conference on Graduate Study and 
Research. 13th Annual Meeting, 1957. 
p. 30-34. 

Highlights of panel reports by Dean 0. O. 
Winther (University of Indiana), Denn John 
D. Co»kc (University of Southern Californin), 
Dean Thomns Osgood (Michigan SlJite Uni- 
versity), and Dean Robert Koonker (Hall State 
Teachers College) . 

4V5. LoKiiwiN(3, Walter P. A Grad- 
uate Dean Looks at the Summer Ses- 
sion. In ProeeedinoH of the Midwcfit 
Cunfcrcnce on Graduate Study and 
Rcwtrch, 14th Annual Meeting, 1958. 
p. 10-18. (Anfhor: Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, State University of Iowa.) 

Comments upon tho nttrlbutes, problems, and 
potentialities of summer sessions, t'^eels that 
the great value of summer sessions is worth 
their high cost, that grartuate deans should be 
more aggressive In demanding a<lci|uatc budgets 
nnri in placing summer study and teaching on 
a par with the regular year, nnr! that ''compre- 
hensive reviews and surveys aro in order with 
a view to service on a broader acalc.** ■ 
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476. Stecklein, John E.; Corcoilvn, 
Mary; Zikbartii, E. W. The Snrnvier 
Session: Its Role tn the University of 
Minnesota Progranu Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Printing Depart- 
ment, 1958. 188 p. (AiithoTs: (1) 
Director, Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search; (2) Research Associate, Bu- 
reau of Institutional Research; (3) 
Dean of Summer Session; all of the 
University of Minnesota.) 

A comprehensive Bnnlysis and evniuntion of 
the summer session program at the University 
of Minnesota durins the summer of 1D56. Topics 
discussed ineludo n brief history of the summer 
session (1 chapter); the kind of students at* 
tending the summer session (5 chapters); the 
summer session faculty (B chapters) : the kinds 
of courses provided in the summer session (4 
chapters) ; and a symmnry of summer session 
studies and their implications for the future 
(1 chapter). iSec No. 477 for a report of 
selected findings.) 

477. ; ; and » 

The University Summer Session: An 
Appendage or Part of the Whole? 
College and University 35:307-16, 
spring 1960. {Authors: See above.) 

A report of some of the general findings of 
the authors* comprehensive study of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 19o6 summer program 
(«cd No. 476). Describes students, faculty* and 
course ofTcrlniSSi and discusses certain admin* 
I strati ve issues. 

See also Nos. 102, 567. 

c. Other 

478. American Association op Col- 

LKGIAtE RkGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS 

Ofpickrs. Catalopties Are for Students 
Too. Athens: Ohio University, Office 
of the Registrar, 1958. 36 p. 

Practical advice on preparation of catalogues* 
Six chapter*: (1) The Purposes of the College 
Catalo|(ue, (2) An Editorial Policy for Coiiefte 
find University CataloKues. (3) Terminolof?y 
and Definitions, (4) Minimum Content and 
Logical Arranf*c»mcnt, (5) The Graphic Arts. 
(6) Preparation of Catalogue Copy. 

479. Blackwell, Thomas E. Grad- 
uate Committee and Doctoral Disser- 
tation. College and University Business 
25:34, October 1958. (Author: Educa- 



tional Management Consultant, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis.) 

Discussion of the law rcgurding the rights 
and rc'Sponsibilities of universities in granting 
cutididucy and degrees* 

480. Hahn, Lewis. The Pursuit of 
Graduate Degrees by Members of the 
University Faculty. In Proeeedings of 
the 16th Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
west Conference on Ch'adxiate Study 
and Research, 1960. p. 10-11. (Author: 
Dean, Washington University, St. 
Louis.) 

Condensation of ft talk describing common 
university policies governing faculty members 
who are (a) working on degrees at other 
universities, and (b) working toward degrees 
at the university in which they are icP hlng. 

481. Livingston, William S. Law 
of Copyright and the Doctoral Disser- 
tation. Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin 44:636--41, December 
1958. (Author: Associate Professor of 
Government, University of Texas.) 

Microfilm publication brings the doctoral 
candidate and his dissertation Into Immediate 
contact with copyright questions. "The purpose 
of the present comments Is to alert the grad- 
uate student and his advisers to some of the 
problems of copyrifirht law and also to the 
possible advantages of protecting the dlsserta^ 
tion by obtaining copyright protection for it*' 
(See aUo author's addendum on copyright 
registration^ In Liberal Education 45tr}88~Sd» 
December 1059.) 

482. MiNOT, Stephkn. What a 
Seminar Is Not American Association 
of University Professorf^ Bulletin 44: 
733-35, December 1958. (Author: As- 
sistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Hartford Branch.) 

Dis*,inmiishcs the seminar from several other 
types of instruction mistakenly assumed to be 
seminars, and discusses ft positive^ Ideal dcflnl* 
tiont ^'BrieHyr a seminar Is no more than an 
organized, guided discussion aimed at intcllec* 
tual discovery/* 

483. Murphy, RicitARD. On Being 
Doctored. Quarterly Journal of Speech 
44:453-56, December 1958. (Author: 
Professor of Speech, University of 
Illinois.) 
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A study of current usage in addressing per« 
sons having a Ph.D. degree. 

484. Nabrit^ S. M. Desegregation 
and the Future of Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Education in Negro Institu- 
tions. Jommal of Negro Education 27 : 
414-18, summer 1958. (Atithor: Presi- 
dent, Texas Southern University.) 

"The fate of the graduate schooi whose 
primary orientation is toward the Negro wiii 
depend upon the capacity of Institutions to 
deveiop unique programs and place the haii- 
mark of high quaiity upon their graduates. 
Such institutions wiii in time become outstard* 
ing institutions without a racial appeilation. 
Institutions which are mediocre have iess likeii- 
hood of survival a^ graduate schoois than as 
professional ones.*' 

485. Reid, Robert H, Amencan De* 
gree Mills: A Study of Their Opera- 
Hon and of Existing and Potential 
Ways to Control Them. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1959. 
99 p. 

Presents the dimensions of the probiems of 
the granting of bogus degrees* particuiariy 
doctorai degrees to foreign students, and dis- 



cusses actual and desirabie means of stopping 
the practice. 

486. Sawyer, Ralph A. Doctoral 
Dissertations and the Law of Copy- 
right. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. Seventh Annual Conference, 
1955. p 114^18. (Author: Dean of the 
Graduate School^ University of Michi- 
gan.) 

Discusses the iegal doctrine that '*fair use** 
of quotations from copyrighted materiai is per- 
missible without obtaining permission from the 
copyright owners. Conciudes thc^ it is impossi* 
ble to give an absoiute definition of ''fair use.*' 
Beiieves that the term may be interpreted 
iiberaiiy. 

487. Seymour, Harold. Call Me 
Doctor! Educational Record 39:230-34, 
July 1958. (Author: Instructor in His- 
tory, Finch College, New York.) 

Argues that the Ph.D. has iost Its prestige 
as a result of the failure of its reeipienta to 
insist upon the title "Doctor" and the con« 
fusion created In the public mind by the award* 
ing of unearned doctoral degrees. Includes an 
historical sketch, of the M.D. degree. 
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1. Arts and Sciences 

a. General Studies 

488. Association op Graduate: 
Schools. Committee on Policies in 
Graduate Education. Report, with 
discussion. In Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses. Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence, 1956. p. 8-31. 

Summarizes responses of member Institutions 
to question concerning (I) Ph.D. program 
time requirements and (2) supply^ demand^ 
and enrollment of grRduatc students. The first 
section deals with factors determining the 
elapsed time for completion of the Ph.D. and 
four possibilities of effecting more rapid com- 
pletion of the program. The second discusses 
the situ and interrelationship of applications 
and enrollments^ the amount of support avail- 
able and utilized and relative departmental 
cKpaelUes for expansion^ and the plans of AGS 
Institutions for the future expansion of grad- 
uate education. 

489. Barzun, Jacques. The Degrees, 
tbo Pace, the Product. In The Carnegie 
Conference on Higher Education: Ad- 
dresses and DiscussionSf 195T. New 
York: Carnegie Corporation, 1958. 
p. 130-40. {Author: Dean of the Grad- 
uate Faculties, Columbia University.) 

A discussion of the nature of the Ph.D. and 
M.A. decrees and of faults In the processes and 
products of graduate education* with recom- 
mended remedies for the faults. "I think we 
have an enor*iiuUB amount of fresh energy and 
native intelligence In the young men and 
women who go into graduate schools^ but we 
neither claim their allegiance nor impart to 
them a discipline^ and In leaving them raw 
talents we neither do Justice to their hopes 
and ambitions nor fulfill our social duty.** 
Followed by verbatim rccoiu of fioor discussion. 

490. Graduate Study at 

Colximbia: Excerpts front the Repott 
of the Dean of the Oraduate Faculties 
for 1067. New York: Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press, 1957. 25 p. (Author: 
See above.) 

Discusses the sluggishnesi and uncertainty of 
graduate programs and measures being taken 
at Columbia to correct these defects. "Regular* 
Izing procedures and observing them conscien- 
tiously so as to make sure that the student^s 
progress Is a fact would not only encourage 
him and his sponsor, but Would also bring a 
welcome change from the present sense of 
stasis and futility." 

491. . Graduate Study at 

Columbia: Extracts front the 1958 
Report of the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties. New York: Columbia Uni* 
versity Press, 1956. 20 p. (Author: 
See above.) 

A general commentary upon the present 
status and needs of graduate cdttcat('^n» in- 
terspersed with reports of specific developments 
at Columbia during the past year. Discusses 
shortcomings In graduate programs, problems 
of standards and quality of students* the im- 
portance of providing the colleges With scholars 
and hence the Importance of the graduate 
faculty's teaching rolci services to students* 
and the virtue of limiting enrollments. 

492, . Graduate Study at 

Columbia: The Report of the Dean of 
the Graduate Faculties for 1958* New 
York : Columbia University Press, 
1958. 26 p. (Author: See above.) 

Discusses the three "obstacles to legitimate 

acceleration" of the graduate programs <1) 
the student's need to work for money during 
or immediately after residence; (2) the stu^ 
dent's Inadequate preparation; <3) the dlfiH- 
culty of regulating student work in a graduate 
department. Describes steps being taken or in 
need of taking at Columbia to remedy these 
obstaclM. 

498. ; Elder, J. P./ and 

Ti oMSON, David L. The Great Split- 
Scholarship and Teaching. Panel dis- 
cussion. In Association of Graduate 
Schools, Journal of Proceedings and 
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Addresses. Eighth Annual Conference, 
1956. p. 106-24. {Authors: (1) See 
above; (2) Dean of the Graduate 
School, Harvard University; (3) same, 
McGill University.) 

An expression of views nbout the mcnninK 
of scholarship nnd its relationship to eoiloge 
tenchingi nnd the cfToctivcness of the Ph.D. 
profitrnm in prcpnrini^ schoIar-tcnchctH, tnlcing 
Strothmnnn's Graduute School Today and To- 
morrow (No. 618) ns a point of departure. 
Followed by discussion at lar^e. 

494. Beach, Lkonard B. Freedom 
and Discipline in Graduate Profiframs. 
Jojimal of Higher Education 30:120- 
23, March 1959. (Author: Dean of the 
Graduate School, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity.) 

Outlines n reformed system of grnduatc edu* 
cation which would give students mnxiinum 
frec<lom to pursue their personal Interests and 
would thereby make dispiitlinary requirements 
a constructive rather than a deadening in- 
fluence. 

495. Brickman, William W. Schol- 
arship vs. Practical Research. School 
and Society 88:107, Mar. 12, 1960. 
{Author: Editor, School and Society.) 

Criticises an announced curricula r revision 
In the graduate program of the Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Princeton University whieh would 
meet the needs of men planning eareers in 
public affairs rather than in academic worl<. 
Questions whether a flrst-class graduate school 
can afford **to make a dichotomy between 'a 
scholarly researcher* and a non-scholarly one." 

496. BUECiiLER, John. Training in 
Bibliography and Research. Journal of 
Higher Education 29:213-16, April 
1958. (Author: Librarian, English and 
Speech Graduate Library, Ohio State 
University.) 

Urfites the need of graduate studonts for 
direct training in bibliography and research 
techniques. Describes the use of special grad* 
ualo libraries and librarians at Ohio State 
University and gives a brief survey of the 
bibllo{*raphy and research course for students 
In English ftnd American literature. 

497. BVE, Carl R. What Will Be 
the Dimensiottf; of the Ph.D. and the 
Professional Dortorates? In A.ssocia- 
tion for HIjifhor Education, Current 
Issues in Higher Education^ 19(10. 



Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Washing- 
ton : National Education Association, 
p. 183-86. (.\uihon Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Syracuse University.) 

Comments upon Hve major problems: the 
need for fellowship support and early reeruit- 
ment and preparation; reducing the span of 
time required to eompiete the doctorate: pro- 
viding adequate preparation for college teach- 
ing; improving the doctoral program as a 
whole: and providing a more effective organ- 
izationai framework for graduate education 
than now prevails. 

498. Chambers, M. M. Ideas Versus 
Organization: Practical Matters. Grad- 
uate Journal 8:130-38, spring 1960. 
(Author: Faculty member, Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 

Handom comments upon gnuiuate programs 
nnd their requirements, including criticism of 
commonly held beliefs about the subject, method, 
and originality of doctoral research. Also 
touches on Interdisciplitiary doctoral programs, 
the length of time for the doctorale, the de- 
valuation of the master's degree, language re- 
quirements, and the distinctive role of the 
graduate school. 

499. CowLEV, W. H.; Bigelow, Karl 
W.; aiCd Stoddard, George D. Graduate 
Education. In The Carnegie Conference 
on Higher Education: Addresses and 
Discussions^ 1957. New York: Carnegie 
Corporation, 1958. p. 113-29. (Authors: 
(1) Professor of Higher Education, 
Stanford University; (2) Professor of 
Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; (3) Dean of the 
School of Education, New Vork Uni- 
versity.) 

A panel diitcussion, with verbatim record of 
floor discussion following. Cowley traces the 
history of the structuring of the graduate school 
of arts and sciences and discusses the paradox 
that the present structurinj?, ''though it privi- 
leges research In comparison with teaching, 
interferes with efTeetive research performance.** 
Rigelow discUKves graduate work in chemistry 
and physics at Columtiia. and reports results of 
an investigation indicating that small liberal 
nt'ts col levies are !ofliM{^ ground as sources of 
science dor'toral graduates. Stoddard summarises 
several Issues fur further discussion. 

500. DisTLKR, TlllJODoRi'i A. Commis- 
sion on Profe.s.sional and Graduate 
Study. Report. Liberal Education 45: 
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97-102, March 1959. (Author: Exec- 
utivo Director, Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges.) 

Reviews dcvctopmcnta giving cvidcnCu of "ixn 
increasing mensurc of umlvstunding and oo* 
operation between undergraduate liberal arts 
eoUegeS on the one hand and professional and 
graduate schools on the other," Mentions Ness'.s 
Guide to Graduate Study, Potter's FeHownhips 
in the Arts anci Sciences^ the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School experiment, and conreri'iu't' 
on graduate study st)onsored bV the American 
Council on Education isee Nor 577 )r Describes 
five projects for the future. Ineludinff three 
studies of graduate programs. 

501. ECKELHERRY, R. H. Graduate 
Degrees as Professional Degrees, 
Journal of Higher Education 30:172- 
73, March 1959. {Author: Editor, the 
Journal,) 

Argues that candidates for the M.A. or Ph.D. 
Uegroe are Invariably preparing for college 
teaching or some other professional calling 
rather than seeking degrees "simply for their 
own personal satisfaction/' and hence that 
M«A. and Ph.D. programs should be HcKible 
enough to permit each student to fuinil the 
needs of his professional objective and. if rieces* 
aaryi to cross departmental boundaries freely. 

502. HoRNEU, JoiiM E. A Dangerous 
Trend in Graduate Education. Journal 
of Higher Education 30:167-08, March 
1959. (Author: President, Hanover 
College, Indiana.) 

Reports that a study of 75 broadly roprcsen* 
tative graduatC'Schooi catalogs reveals that 02 
percent of courses open to graduate students 
in nil fields are "mixed courses." or courses 
for both graduate and undergraduate students. 
Fears that "the mixed course will bcronie so 
prevalent that the label 'graduate eduratinn* 
will be a misnomer." 

n08. KiKK, GUAYSOM. It Takes a Per- 
Hon Too Long to Got an Advanced 
Degree, Nntion'ii Srhoola 04:^0, July 
1959. (Attlhor: President, Columbia 
University.) 

Proposes four chr ■« in Kra<luntc i»rngram3: 
(t) Setting up higii ntlmlHsion Hlandnr(l>j so 
that students are well pn-parcd fnr graduate 
\vori< when they begin: (2) rf>nr<»ntintlng on 
essentials and not •'Sprcting alu»lc«nt * to master 
the whole body of prnfcHsintial l<iu>wlrdge: (Ih 
Continuous stmly thrtmghout the ytar: (I) 
reforming sper'ilic rir'gice rcMiiircnttnts, spe- 
cifically the disscrtatinn. to bring (hem into 
conformity with the vlinl interest of the grmU 
imte student. 



504. Klinkiiamkr, Sister Marib 
Carolyn. Outline to Order. Catholic 
Educational Review 57:361-76, Sep- 
tember 1959. (Atithor: Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.) 

"Dissertations In particular, but also term 
papers, could profit handsomely If the use of 
the outline to order were understood and prac« 
ticcd." Describes proper outlining procedure, 
defining outlining as "the Important principle 
by which the actual order within a given prob- 
k*m may be discovered an(i displayed.** 

505. Kretzmann, 0. P. Commission 
on Preparation for Professional and 
Graduate Study. Report. AsBociation 
of American Colleges Bulletin 43:170- 
75, March 1957. (Author: President, 
Valparaiso University.) 

Devoted largely to a preliminary statement 
by Prederie W. Ness concerning the purpose 
and scope of his Guide to Graduate Study (No. 
540). 

506. :. Commission on Profes- 
sional and Graduate Study. Report. 
Liberal Education 46:112-16, March 
19G0. (Author: See above.) 

Reports developments presaging closer co- 
operation and integration between liberal arts 
colleges and graduate schools In all disciplines, 
but particularly schools of medicine and law. 
"At the suggestion of the Board of Directors 
of the Asi^ociation. your commission has broad* 
ened its interests to include all preparation for 
post* A. B. work In undergraduate colleges.** 

507. ' — . Commission on Profes- 
sional and Graduate Study. Report. 
Association of American Colleges BuU 
letin 44:155-58, March 1958. (Author: 
See above.) 

Reports the publication of Ness's Guide to 
Graduate f^tudy and Cotter's Feltowshiim in the 
Arts and StfiVaCrs." Dcserlhes the new program 
at Johns Hopkins Medical School, which \n* 
cnrpnrates work in humanities and social scien*' 
oes. Calls the reeruittiient of altle college teach* 
ers In all disciplines "our greatest need and 
our most signifieanl t)roblem." 

508. LoWRV, WtLLiAM C, and Rkd- 
KiKLD, David D. Selection of Academic 
Year Institute Participants ht the 
University of Virginia, Maihematic$ 
Teacher 63:270-^76, April 1960* (Au* 
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thors: (1) Assistant Professor of 
Education; (2) Ecsearch Associate, 
School of Education; both of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.) 

Describe the National Science Foundntion 
ncademle year institute program for high 
school teachers of science and mathematics, and 
policies of selection and programs developed in 
the institutes at the University of Virginia. 
Then analyse the personal, professional* and 
ncademle backgrounds of participants. 

509. National Cathouc Educa- 
tional Association. Commission on 
GnADUATfi Study. Graduate Programs 
and Degrees Offered by Catholic In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning in the 
United State^. St. Louis, Mo.: Saint 
Louis University Graduate School 
(Dean Robert J. Henle, 321 North 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 8), 1958. 
16 p. 

An Index by fields of graduate degrees offered 
by 42 Catholic colleges and universitlesi In. 
eluding academic, profes8ionali.^and special pro* 
grams. 

510. Nguduno, Che:stkr L., and 
Blessing, James H. Graduate General 
Humanities Programs. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1960, No. 12. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 126 p. {Authors: (1) Spe- 
cialist for the Humanities; (2) 
Research Assistant, both of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education, U.S- Office 
of Education.) 

An exhaustive survey of graduate Interde- 
partmental programs which take the whole 
range of humanistic study for thdr domain. 
Thirteen programs— d doetoral and 1 master's 
programs^are described In considerable detail 
in parallel descriptive chapters, each donllng 
with one of the institutional programs as a 
unit. Information about most of the programs 
was gathered by means of personal visits to 
the Institutions and discussion with the pro* 
gram chairmen. 

611. NoYES, W. Aluekt. Some 
thoughts on Graduate Education, 1959. 
Graduate Journal 2:239-53, fall 1969. 
(Author: Professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Rochester.) 

Itambling diseussion of various defects in 
doctoral programs and students and of possible 
remedies. Includes tables giving the bacca)aurl^« 



nte and doctoral origins of members of the 
National Academy of Sciences, by general cate* 
gory of institution. 

512. Painter, Thbophilus S. The 
Selection and Recruitment of Graduate 
Students. Graduate Journal 1:41-50, 
spring 1958. (Ajithor: Professor of 
Zoology and President Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Texas.) 

Argues that the recruitment of graduate 
students depends upon effective, Inspirational 
teaching at every level, and that graduate 
schools should adapt their programs to the 
various needs of their several kinds of students. 
Doctorr.1 programs should be appropriate to 
college teachers who will have little chance or 
desire to do research as well as to the research 
scholar: master's programs designed to meet 
the subject matter needs of elementary and 
secondary school teachers should be developed in 
addition to the program for the potential 
scholar. Advocates an ''honors route'' and a 
"practitioner route" to the same degree. 

518. Parker, Wilwam R. After- 
thoughts on a Profession: Graduate 
Training in the Humanities Today. 
College English 19:191-99, February 
1958. {Author: Former Executive Sec- 
retary, Modem Langua/i:e Association.) 

Rising enrollments have had a weakening 
and divisive effect upon the humanities — weak<» 
cnlng In quality of scholarship, divisive In their 
impact on the organization of scholarship. 

514. Price, Dergk J. The Scientific 
Humanities: An Urgent Problem. 
Graduate Journal 2:298-306, Fall 1969. 
{Author: Visiting Professor of the 
History of Science, Yale University.) 

"just ns financiers do not write about eco- 
nomics and politicians usually make history 
rather than write lt« so scientists are not 
ordinarily especially competent or concerned 
to examine science-ln*the-large. A few such 
people, however— scientists and historians maltl« 
ly, but also some philosophers and sociologists 
--turned to this Held* My grievous complaint 
ugninst them Is that thoy take It as something 
too smalt* too esoteric and spectaliced. 4 4 . 
What t seek is something larger, namely the 
i>stal)Ushmont ot the Scientific Humanities as a 
school within these universities." Gives ex* 
amples of research and professional needs to 
bridge th6 gap between science and the hu« 
manltles. Outlines a possible curriculum. 

515. RoucKK, JoSBrit S., cd. The 
Challenge of Science' Education* New 
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York: Philosophical Library, Inc,, 15 
East 40th St., 1959. 491 p. (AtUhor: 
Faculty member, University of Bridge- 
port, Conn.) 

Thirty-one articles by gome 35 nuthora discuss 
the subject of science education from various 
points of view and at different levels of edu* 
cation. The section on "College and University 
Education" contains a chapter on each of the 
following areas: Engineer ing» Industrial cdu* 
Catlon» mathematics^ bloiogy, medicine^ physics, 
chemistry* zoologyi conservation, and social 
science* 

516. Smith, Wakren S. The Artist 
in the Community of Scholars. Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin 45:237-41, June 1959. 
{Author: Associate Professor of 
Theater Arts, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity.) 

Argues the validity of the wo pit of art in 
lieu of the graduate thesis: "The picture of 
the scholarship on the Rratluato school ievel 
M pushing frontiers of learning; stuadfuHtiy 
forward on all fronts, and recording clearly 
ali that l^appens, while the t)oor artist (who 
may quite possibly be a genius, you know) 
struggled inarticulately with mystical and emo* 
tional forces toward some elusive end that no 
one can evaluato—I say that thin frt a picture 
that simply will not wash." 

517. Spivey, Hehman E. The Role 
of the Graduate School in the Promo- 
tion of Scholarship. Graduate Journal 
1:144-54, fall 1958. (Author: Dean of 
the Graduate School, University of 
Kentucky.) 

Tattcs scholarship to be the original^ pri. 
mary, and peculiar function of the university, 
and flndtt it wanting in master's and even 
doctoral programs. Expounds 6 handicaps im- 
peding scholarship and 15 suggestions for re- 
storing it. Advocates higher admission standards 
for graduate work, a return to research and 
writing as the core of the doctoral program, 
rehabilitation of the M.A., and a requirement 
that high school teachers have majored in the 
subjects thoy teach rather than in Education. 

618. Stkothmann, F. W. On behalf 
of the Committee of Fifteen, The 
Graduate School Today and Tofnorrow. 
New Yorkt Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1955. 42 p, (Author: 
Executive Head, Department of Ger- 
manic and Romancp Lanfi^iafifos, Stan- 
ford University.) 



A report of the thinking of a dlstlnguUhed 
group of college and university teachers and 
administrators, based on discussions, exchanges 
of memoranda, and a poll of members of six 
learned societies in the humanities and social 
sciences concerning their locperlence with grad- 
uate work. ''ViUws ''the impendinj; crisis In 
higher education" as a quantitative problem 
and a qualitative problem. Discusses methods 
of attacking each, with principal attention to 
the problem of duality. Kecommends broader 
curriculums, teaching internships, and redefini- 
tion of dissertation requirements aa means of 
meeting the needs of future college teachers. 
Appendix includes descriptions of several pro- 
grams for the preparation of college teachers. 

519, ViBNS, Claude P., and Wads- 
worth, Philip. Foreign Language En- 
trance and Degree Requirements for 
the M.A., M.S., and Ph.D, Degrees* 
Publications of the Modem Language 
Association 72:22-32, September 1957. 
(Authors: (1) Associate Professor of 
French and Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate College; (2) Professor of 
French; both of The University of 
Illinois.) 

A survey of foreign language reiiulrements 
for advanced degrees in all graduate schools 
of arts and science which awarded one or 
more Ph.D.'s or 30 or more master's degree* 
in 1953-64. Degree requirements given for esch 
institution as a whole, not for speciflo depart* 
menta. 

See also Nos. 43, 54, 75, 76, 117, 147, 
188, 189, 275, 417, 473, 633, 636, 783, 
818, 859. 

\u Doetoral Prograitig 

520. AMtinicAN Council on Edu- 
cation. CoMMiTTKB ON Graduate In- 
STKUCTION. Raymond M. Hughes, 
chairman. Report of the Committee. 
Washington: The Council, 1984. 48 p.{ 
Same. Educational Record 16:192-234, 
April 1984, 

UepoHs results of a poll of welUknowa 
scholars as to which institutioas ofl^Ofiatf dot* 
toral work in each of 36 fields werd ad^uately 
staffed and c<iuipped for doiag dOi and Which 
of these were most distinguished. Th6 jurlH 
varied in si«e from 21 la chemical engtaeerlng 
to B5 ta mathematics, tnelusion if) thd lliti WM 
determined by majority vote. Th« report alio 
briefly discusses th^ plaoe aad funetloii of tbt 
master'i degree* tralalag for college ttaehlag^ 
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tho relfitionship of scicntinc instiuotion in the 
graduate school to scicntinc instruction on the 
ffraduace level in h profe:isionnl school, and 
the relationship between institutinnH of research 
and graduate schools. 

521. Association of Gkauuatk 
Schools. Committee on Policies in 
Graduate Education. Reports, with 
discussions. In Jounial of Proceedings 
and Addresses, Seventli Annual Con- 
ference, 1955, p. 11-47. 

Six reports: (I) The Ph.D. Program— 1955 
Style, with discussion centerinE: around prob. 
lems of part-time study and residence reciuiio- 
menta; (2) Ph.D. Research and Dissertation, 
recommending that a year and a half be de- 
Voted to dissertation research and writing, with 
discussion devoted primarily to the questit i 
of publishability: (3) The Minor for the Ph.D.. 
recommending a minor outside the student's 
major fleld, but strongly opposed in the dis- 
cussion: (4) The Master ^s Degree, calling for 
organized programs of clearly {craduate-level 
work for all master's degrees and opposing 
mere "fifth-year's work" arrangem'^nts: (5) 
Preparation of College Teachers in the Grad* 
uate School, approving elTorts to enrich the 
conventional system of departmental apprentice- 
8hlp8t but not at the expense of subject matter 
requirements; (6) The Professionalissing of tho 
Ph.D. Degree, which discusses the threat to 
traditional Ph.D. standards and purposes posed 
by tho twin pressures of increasingly profes- 
sional Objectives among students in traditional 
progrnnts and the entrance of professional 
schools into the doctoral area, ami which huh- 
gests the nc'ed to introduce a new acadcmir 
degree in order to clarify the distinction be- 
tween Ph.D. and professional programs. Dis- 
cussion of this last report brings out several 
suggestions for preserving the traditional mean* 
ing of the Ph.D. program while meeting the 
demands (including the demand for college 
teachers) which are threatening it with vitia- 
tion. 

522. . . Report, with 

discussion. In Journal of Prncecdin(fs 
and Addresses. Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, 1957. p. 33-48. 

KepoH. entitled "Doclors and Masters - flood 
and Dadt*' Discusses the uncertaltitics and poor 
results of present Ph.D. programs and pro. 
poses ti spcpirte plan for a 3-year doctorate. 
Argues that the M.A» degree should be ron- 
sidercd "as worthy in its way as the Ph.D. 
in its— each renectlug difTerent amounts of the 
samo thing and not performances different in 
nuolit*'. . < ." Discussion centers upon the 
difDculties which prevent achievement of D-year 
doetoratei. 



523. Bent, Henry E. Professional- 
ization of the Ph. D. Degree. Journal 
of Higher Education 30:140-45, March 
1959. {Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Missouri.) 

Attempts to distinguish the Ph.D. program 
as it has generally been conceived from ad* 
vanced training for teaching and the learned 
professions. **An examination of the facts that 
have been presented suggests that we might 
clarify our thinking on the professionalizatlon 
of the Doctor's degree by recognising that the 
Ph.D. program Is training of the scholar and 
scientist, and in this restricted sense Is X\ fining 
for a profession. This does not imply that it 
trains for any profession which a scholar or 
scientist may enter. It is preparation for a 
career Involving to a large extent the organiza- 
tion and performing of original research and 
the study of the research of others.*' 

524. BoEWi^, Charles E., and 
Nichols, Roy F., eds. Both Human 
and Humane: The Humanities and 
Social Sciences m Graduate Education^ 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1960. 224 p. {Authors: 

(1) Assistant Professor of English; 

(2) Dean of the Graduate School, both 
of the University of Pennsylvania.) 

Contains U papers read at a symposium 
concerned with graduate education in the area 
of the humanities and social sciences. The 
papers deal primarily with substantive matters 
in scholarship and curriculum, particularly the 
Interrelationships between disciplines. Specific 
discussion of formal aspects of doctoral study 
may be found In tho essays by Howard M. 
JoneSi Henri Fey re, and Donald Young. 

525. Brickman, William W. Speed- 
up of the Ph.D. Degree. School and 
Society 87:51-52, Jan. 81, 1959. {Au- 
thor: Editor, School and Society,) 

"Certainly it Is good to accelerate tho ac- 
quisition of tho doetoratci all other things 
being e(tual. fiut it Is to be feared that the 
accent on the speed-up process, coupled with 
the tranijformation of the dissertation Into a 
*trial-run in scholarship,' is bound to lead to 
a lowering of scholarly standards when they 
should bo raised.'* Suggests several alternative 
ways to speed up doctoral prog *ams. 

62«. Bryant, Donald C. Ph.D., *61? 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 43:426, 
December 1957* (Author: Professor of 
Speech, Wasblnrton University, Mis- 
souri.) 
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An (Klitorinl socondinK the IDS? report of 
the Committee on Policies In Grntluute Ktlucn- 
tion of the Association of Grnduate Schools 
(see No. 522) nnd \i\'S\ng higher ndtnissions 
standards nnd n nortnnl 3-ycnr doctorate In 
the fleld of speech. 

527. Collier, Joskpii M. Proposals 
for the Fh.B. CEA Critic 20:1, G-7, 
November 1958. {AiUhor: Instructor 
in English, El Camino College, Cali- 
fornia.) 

"Belnfif n junior coIIokc InstrtK'tor filled with 
self-interest, I would like to suKECcst the possi* 
bllity of aiteringf current doctoral programs 
or making additions to them so as to biinjj 
the Ph.D. worl< more \n line with the type of 
teaching in a junior coUegro (or lower division 
of a university) an instructor does." 

528. DODD, Stuaut C. A Ph.D. De- 
fined in Three Tenses. Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology 30:423-27, May 
1957. (Author: Staff member, Wash- 
ington Public Opinion Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Washington.) 

Outlines three functions which the Doctor 
of Philosophy in soclolosry must intend to ful* 
fill, and four tests by which a department of 
sociology measures ft candidate's ability to 
perform these ftmetlons In the future. Then 
lists 18 steps which would help a candidate 
prepare himself for his triple role (teacher, 
researcher* practitioner). 

629. ECKELBKRRY, R. H. A New 
Study of a Notable Graduate Program. 
Journal of Higher Education 30:341- 
43, June 1959. (Author: Editor, tho 
Journah) 

Describes the Doctor of Social Science Pro- 
gram at Syracuse University and reviews the 
recent evaluative study of the program (siv 
No. 120). Concludes that "this program Is an 
outstanding example of professionalised doc* 
toral work in the heat sense of that term." 
{Set ftuthor*s article* Graduate Degrees as Pro- 
fessional Degrees, No. 601.) 

530» FtiltHEH, RotiKUT. The'Adminis- 
tration of the Ph.D. Degree Journal 
of Higher Education 31:884-91, Oc- 
tober 1960. (Author: Professor of 
Economics, University of Illinois,) 

Discusses abuses in the dissertation system 
tvhich harm the f acuity » victim I i^e tho student, 
and impair the quality of the Ph.D. Ueconi. 
mends reforms which ''follow a mIddle*of*the 
road policy the aim of which is to eliminate the 



most glaring Inetiuities in ndmlnisterln? the 
Ph.D. dcKree while operating within the frame- 
work of the existing system." Advocates meas* 
urcs for standardizing Ph.D. requirements, and 
the vstahlishment of a national board of re- 
view In each major field to review accepted 
dissertations and to inform universities of spe- 
cific fields In which their standards are below 
par. 

531. Henu-:, Robert J. The Place 
and Function of the Ph.D. in the 
American Educational System. Na^ 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin 55: 144-49, August 1958. 
(Author: Dean, Graduate School, St. 
Louis University.) 

Carefully defines the fundamental purpose of 
doctoral work as being a qualitative change 
in the manner of knowing rather than merely 
a quantitative growth in knowledge or greater 
skill in research, and argues that dissertation 
research should be conceived as subordinate and 
instrumental in the doctoral program rather 
than as Its chief objective. Calls for truly 
creative rather than novel or partial disserta- 
tion research. Believes that once research train- 
ing is seen to be subordinate to the goal of 
scholarship in the Ph.D. program, the objection 
that the Ph.D. Is Irrelevant to college teaching 
loses Its force. 

632. HoLLis, EnNEST V. Toward 
improving Ph.D. Programs. Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. Washington: American Council 
on Education,. 1945. 204 p. (Auih^r: 
Principal Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion U.S. Office of Education.) 

A Study of Ph.D. programs In four parts. 
"Pirst there Is an historical sketch to show 
that the dynamics of American graduate 
schools have their origin In cultural Condition- 
ing. This Is followed by an analysis of the 
preparation and 1040 placement of a decade's 
doctoral graduates. The eftectlveness of cur- 
rent graduate education Is then appraised by 
compilations of the opinion of producing and 
employing groups* as recipients of the Ph.D. 
degree themselves, especially as to how pro* 
grams and procedures could be Improved. The 
whole of this evidence Is then used as a base 
for A series of general proposals representing 
the author's convictions.** the study is guided 
by two major assumptions. "The first defines 
the graduate school of arts and sciences as an 
unspecialisieil professional Institution, the prU 
mary responsibility of which Is to help doctoral 
candidates acquire the l^aslc edu<^ation needed 
for such scholarly careers as placement data 
show they tend to follow .... The second 
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attumpUon, deriving ta a corollary from the 
Arst* holds that members of graduate faculties 
should work with students Individually and 
in groups on the basis of thoir vocational pur« 
poses and In keeping with tteir ascertainable 
aptitudes and backgrounds/* 

633. Hughes, Raymond M. A Study 
of the Graduate Schools of America. 
Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, 1925. 
32 p. {Author: President, Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio.) 

A report to the Association of American 
Colleges of the results of a poll In which 
selected college and university professors were 
asked to rate the leading U.S. and Canadian 
graduate schools In ,thelr own fields. Combined 
ratings are reported for each of 20 fields, to- 
gether with the names of the raters (varying 
between 16 In geography and 47 In psychology) 
find the faculties of each of the Institutional 
departments included In each ranking. Also con« 
tains a discussion of ways In which graduate 
schools might help prepare their students for 
college teaching. 

534. James, Preston E. The Disser- 
tation Requirement. School and Society 
88:147-48, Mar. 26, 1960. (Author: 
Professor of Geography, Syracuse 
University.) 

Discusses the value of the dissertation re- 
quircment. Urges the importance of mastering 
research procedures and presenting the results 
in clear, well-organized English. Warns against 
practices which make an unnecessary ordeal of 
the dissertation and oral examination. 

635. Kandel> I. L. Some Educational 
Paradoxes. Educational Forum 22: 
261-72, March 1958. (Author: Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University.) 

A discussion of several aspects of American 
education, tnclules it section (p. 271-72) on 
*'The Ph.D. Octnputt" calling for less stress on 
research and better preparation for teaching. 

536. Knox, John B. The Language 
Kequiroment for the Doctorate. Jour- 
nal of Higher Education 31:396-99, 
October 1960. (Author: Professor of 
Sociology, University of Tonnessee.) 

Argues that "there Is convincing evidence 
that foreign languages may be used for dtfter^ 
ent purposes In the various fields of study. The 
extent and nature of these different uses should 
be stuti ^. and the language reciuirement ad' 
juif d to serve the purpose to which It will 



probably be put. For students In the social 
sciences, it appears that mastery of one Ian* 
guage. together with study of the area In which 
the language is usedi is an alternative to the 
present language requirement for the doctorate 
which should be made available.*' 

537. LeRoy, Gaylord C. Two Prob- 
lems in General Education. Journal 
of Higher Education 29:301-08, 350- 
61, June 1958. (Author: Associate 
Professor of English, Temple Univer- 
sity.) 

Proposes <1) that undergraduate general 
humanities courses allow freedom to Instructors 
to take up what they know and are Interested 
In, and (2) that departmental graduate pro- 
grams include work in other languages and 
literatures which will prepare doctoral students 
for teaching general humanities courses. 

538. McCloy, C. H. a Letter to the 
Dean of the Graduate College. Modem 
Language Journal 42:45-46, January 
1958. (Author: Professor of Physical 
Education, State University of Iowa.) 

Argues that graduate students should be 
prepared as scholars, and hence should be re- 
quired to master their foreign languages In 
time to make some use of them In their grad* 
uate work, whether they keep up their scholar- 
ship afterwards or not. 

589. Marchand, James W. Teach- 
ing, Testing, and the Ph.D. Language 
Requirements. Modem Language lour- 
nal 42:238-43, May 1958. (Author: 
Assistant Professor of German, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis.) 

Argues that Ph.D. language examinations 
should test a student's ability to read rather 
than to translate a language, and that language 
courses for g'^tiduate students should teach them 
to read and comprehend rather than to write 
or speak. Suggests how such testing and teach* 
Ing may be done. 

540. Ness, Frederick W., ed. A 
Guide to Graduate Study: Programs 
Leading to the Ph.D. Degree. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1960. 457 p. {Author: Academic 
Vice President and Dean, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa.) 

^A eompilatinn of all existing Ph.D. pr^gramSi 
listed by institution and including admission re^ 
quirementSj bot)i to graduate school and to can- 
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dtdncy for the Ph.D.. fees, flrst-yenr nid» Hclds 
of study, prerequisites, areas of specialisation 
within fleldt. residence requirements, graduate 
school faculty* and enrollments. Brings up to 
date the first <i057) edition. Contains an Index 
to programs by fields of study. Doctoral de- 
grees other than the Ph.D. awarded by Ameri- 
can universities are listed, by institutions, In 
an appendix. An Introductory esaay. ^'Graduate 
Study and the Undergraduate" provides an 
excellent Informal guide to gnuluatt work for 
prospective or beginning students. Selective 
bibliography, p. 65-60. 

541. Nock, Francis J. Foreign 
Languages as a Graduate Study Re- 
quirement. College and University 33: 
154-62, winter 1958; Same. Modern 
Language Journal 43:129-33, March 
1959. {Author: Associate Professor 
of German, University of Illinois.) 

Reports results of a survey of department 
heads at the University of Illinois concerning 
Ph.D. language re<iuircmcnts. conuluding that 
**a foreign language requirement Is here, and, 
for a while at least, here to stay. Furthermore, 
the rcciulrement seems to be based on something 
more than the mere desire to set an additional 
hurdle In the way of the student hurrying 
toward his Ph.D." Examines the implications 
of this conclusion for doing something about 
the poor preparation of large numbers of grad« 
uate school entrunUs. Suggests standardisation of 
testing, satisfying requirements through gradu^ 
ate reading courses, better preparation and 
better counseling In college and high school. 

642. Oliver, Kenneth. The Small 
College and the Big Crisis. College 
and University 86:7-13, fall 1960. 
(Author: Chairman of the Department 
of EnjjHsh and Comparative Litera- 
ture, Occidental College, Chair- 
man of the Educational uncil, In- 
tercollegiate Program o\ Graduate 
Studies.) 

Describes the Intercollegiate Program of 
Qrnduato Studies, a cooperative doctoral pro* 
gram for preparing college teachers. The co- 
operating institutions Include the Associated 
Colleges at Ctaremont. Occidental College, the 
University of Itedlands. and Whittler College. 

643. OROWAN, EOON. Our Universi- 
ties and Scientific Creativity. Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists 15:236^39, 
June 1959. (Author: Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Mnssachu* 
setts Institute of Technology.) 



A critical comparison of American graduate 
science programs and teaching methods with 
those of European universities. *'The strategy 
of American university education and research 
Is decisively Influenced by this assumption (that 
fundamental discoveries and inventions will al* 
ways be obtainable more cheaply by Importation 
than by production at home]. American uni- 
versities make better craftsmen of more stu* 
dents than do the European universities. But 
they provide less stimulation and fewer op* 
portunltles for the outatandlng student, and 
only a small fraction of the alUlmportant 
apprenticeship In blgh«level research work." 
Argues that a few special curricula at specially 
selected universities for the best students are 
needed not to burden them more than the 
average, but to relieve them of the merciless 
educational pressure necessary for good results 
from the average, to give then time for con* 
centration, and to stimulate them by close con- 
tact with masters of their field. 

544, Price* Rov A. What Are the 
Most Promising Procedures by Which 
Departments Can Pool Efforts to Im- 
prove the Preparation of College 
Teachers? In Association for Higher 
Education, Current Issuea in Higher 
Education^ 1958. Edited by G, Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1968. p. 20846. 
(Author: Professor of Social Science 
and Education, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, and Chairman, All-University 
Committee on Graduate Programs, 
Syracuse University.) 

Discusses the philosophy and operation of 
the Syracuse Doctor of Social Science Program, 
and ten basic Issues Involved In the program* 
which arc '^closely Interwoven with the debate 
as to the functions of the graduate school In 
higher education.'* 

645. Revised Ph.D. Requirements. 
School and Society 86:444-46, Dec. 6, 
1958. 

Describes revised Ph*T)* program at North* 
western University* In which, during second and 
subsequent years of graduate studyi students 
are freed from Asted eredlt^hour requirements 
and given greater discretion In the extent of 
their participation tn particular coursei. "Under 
the new program* the main tests of Academio 
accomplishment will be the geneml eomprehen- 
stve quallfyint eitaminations for admiision to 
candidacy, the dlssertatlotti and the Anal examl« 
nation." 
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546. RiDGE, Gkorgb R. Emory's 
ILA: A New Doctorate. College Eng- 
liah 21:471-72, May 19C0. {Author: 
Assistant Professor of Modern For- 
eign Languages at Georgia State 
College.) 

Description nnd dvfctiHc of I he iM'o.s»-dis- 
cipltnary progrnm of the Institute of Liberal 
Arts at Emory, by nn ILA grmluatc. 

547. Rockwell, Leo L. Whence 
and Whithec the Ph.D.? Eduention 
Digest 22:35-37, January 1957. Con- 
densed from School and Socivty 84: 
107-09, Sept. 29, 1956. (Anchor: Pro- 
fessor of English and Director, Divi- 
sion of Arts and Sciences, Colgate 
University.) 

After H brief review of the early history of 
the Ph.D.* dltseusses the appropriatcnosH of the 
present Ph.D. proternm for collccrc toachoiH and 
proposes the cstnblishmcnt of protrrnnis len(li".x< 
to doctoral decrees designating speeiftc (\vwl\ 

548. Rosen MAUiT, Hans. House of 
Pedantry. National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association Bulletin 57:193-97, 
August 1960. {Author: National Di- 
rector, Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation.) 

Criticizes Krnduato ttchoots nnd Rrnduatc pro- 
Krams for their pedantry and fraBmentation of 
knowiodge. nnd cnlls for more freedom in choice 
of studios for students and for breathing the 
dominnnce of depnrtments. 

549. Sanders, Jennings B. Dogroo 
Programs in General Social Scionco. 
Higher Education 15:138-42, April 
1959. {Author: Sptcialist for Social 
Sciences, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, U. S, Oflicc of Education.) 

An nnaly»i(} of the currieiilnr content of 
gcnerni socinl science proKiamn nt 81J iii.4iUi- 
tiohs, including mnKter's degree prourainn 
(offered by 70 institutions) and doctor's dctfrti* 
progrnins (offered by 6). 

550. SlNNOTT, Edwaud W. Lengih, 
Breadth, and Depth: Three Dimen- 
sions in Graduate Education. (Irtuhi- 
ale Journal 2:r)4-G0, spring ID^O. 
{Author: Dean Emcritu.s, Graduate 
School, Yale Univer.«?lty.) 

Holds that the doctoral program should 
(1) long enough to dig(>st n Held of knowicdgn 
nnd finish na original piero of research, but 
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not unduly titae^eonsuining: (2) broad enough 
to prevent u narrowing of interests and Kympn- 
thles: and (3) most important of all. loisiuely 
enough to encourage the student to e.xpiore 
the depths of his work and see its meaning and 
iniplieations. 

551. Sprer, David G. For Stand- 
ardized Graduate Language Require- 
ments. Modern Language Journal 41: 
292-93, October 1957. {Author: As- 
sistant Professor of French, Purdue 
University.) 

Proposes, as a remedy for ihv diversity and 
subjeetlvity of standards for KraOuato Inngunge 
cxaminutloMH. that standardiml tests appropri- 
ate to the needs of the various disciplines be 
constructed by langunge spcelallbts and used 
uniformly by graduate sehools. 

552. StKWArt, Buuce. Reflections 
on an Ant Heap: or. What Happened 
to the Ph. in Ph.D.? Ameriean As- 
Hociation of University Professors 
Bulletin 45:252-59, June 1959. {Au- 
thor: Assistant Professor of Natural 
Science, Michigan State University.) 

Compares scholars to nnts: ''ant-like, our 
specinlists dig feverishly Into nnture and run 
about with their burdens, scnrccly knowing 
whnt to do with them.*' Criticizes grndunte 
education becauao It ^'merely 'clutters up the 
mind' nnd distrnots It from detecting under- 
tying principles by nieann of which diverse facta 
mny bo welded together In a mennlngfu! way.** 

553. Walker, Euic A. A Second 
Look at American Education, School 
and Society 88:44-48, Jan. 30, 19G0. 
( A uthor : President^ Pennsylvania 
State University.) 

Proposes a second, polier look nt U S. eduen- 
tion, free from certain prejudices, particularly 
the rtssumption of a single stnndard of e.xeoU 
Iciwc: and brieHy (ilftntHsea six areas that nro 
mmt in need of attention, one of which Is 
''I he way In which our collegiate programs are 
Btriicturcrl.'* HeiieveH thnt 2-year teohnicfl' insti- 
tutes, i-yenr colleges, and 7.ycnr doctoral pro- 
grntas "should be sepnrnte, dintinct programs 
e»pe*'ially designed to meet the alms nnd ob- 
jortives of each type of trnlnlng.... The 
dftrtor's program should lie d( aed to satisfy 
Its own objectives nnd put-po nnd not ttS a 
supplement to the four year program." 

554. Walton, llAnow F.; Loose, 
Gkuiiaiu); GAUUi'Tf, Donald A. Sym- 
posium. Colorado Quarterly 5:420-40, 
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spring 1957, (AtUhon<: (1) Professor 
of Chemistry; (2) Professor of Ger- 
man; (3) Assistant Professor of 
Economics; all of the University of 
Coloratlo.) 

A symposium on tho Ph.D. Inn gunge require- 
ment: Wnlton argues the value of Inngungus ns 
tools of scholarship and na a mark rf culture. 
Loose argues that the Ph.D. would lose Its 
mer^ning without the languago reuuirement nnci 
suggests, as an aiternative for nonscholurs. 
that pro fens ion a I degrees like the Ed. D. be 
established in other fields. Garrett argues that 
language retiuirements are hypocritical and 
in some npects educationally harmful, and 
th.it It will be folly to protect them at the ex- 
p<n!«e of increasing the numijers of college 
te«ichers without Ph.D.'s. 

555. Wkbkh, Et'GKN J. Tho Shirt 
of Nessus. Journal of Hifjhcr Ednca- 
Hon 28:59-04, February 1957, (An- 
(h)r: Professor of History, Univer- 
5>.y of California at Los Anjyeles.) 

The increasing emphasis in Ph.D. programs 
upon earnestness and "safe, solid, prwluctive, 
unexciting lines* of work seems likely to burn 
the life out of American higher learning, ns the 
sift of Nessus did to Hercules, 

556. Wilson, 0. Meheditii. The 
Ph.D. Program as a Preparation for 
Collep^e Teaching. Association of 
American CoUvfjcs Bidlctin 44:55-59, 
March 1958. {Author: Presirlcnt, 
University of Oregon.) 

Critici^.es the doctoral program to the estent 
that it rtitcrdU'tH piM'spcctive to Hpccialization 
and that it-^ mute i» poorlv marlieil n\u\ the 
final g<'al uncertain. |{ut ronrluiles thnt "the 
degree is rinht been use it joins the concept 
of prentnt knowing and futuie learning. In 
spite of all contplnints nboul the dissertation, 
the idea is important to good teaching. A 
teacher who is nt)t probing the unknfuvn may 
unconsetuiijtly cunvey the impre3Hif)n that knowU 
edge is static— sotnet hi ng to be memorised.*' 

5.57. WmoiiT, Benjamin J. The 
Ph.D. Stretch-Out and the Scholar- 
Teacher. In Vital Ihsuvh in Educa- 
tion. A. E. Traxler, cd. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1957. 
p. 140-51. {AnHior: President, Smith 
College, Massachu.*?etts.) 

Argues that the present practice of protrartcd 
study lending to the t'h.D. hi\A had harmful 
efTects upon the supply of tim hcrs, upon cc)|. 
IcKe tetU'hing. and even upon prholnrly reaoarch; 



and thnt *\ « . there is much to be gnlned and 
little, if nnythlng, to be lost by returning to 
the earlier practice of the Ph.D. ns ordinarily 
to be acciuirvd by three years of study and 
resenreh following the bachelor*a degree,** 

See atao Nos. 22, 43, 67, 118, 298, 
414, 481, 486, 636, 659, 707, 779, 843. 

e. Master^s Programs 

558. Association of American 
Univkusitiks. Committrk on Gradu- 
ATi: Work. Tho Master's Degrees. In 
Jourual of Proceedings and Addresses. 
1945. p. 111-25. 

An nppraiaal of existing standards and prac- 
tices governing work for the master's degree. 
Sisty.nve dilTeront kinds of master's degrees 
were awanled by the 34 AAU members. Recom- 
mends a shnrp reduction in the kinds of degrees 
awarded and a clenrer deslgnntlon of titles to 
indicate nature ahtl purpose of training. Mnkes 
detailed suggestions Involving the tightening of 
admission requirements, greater emphasis on 
subject-matter competence for ;econdary school 
teachers, retention of the thesis requirement, a 
reading knowledge of nt Inst one foreign lan- 
guage, nnd comprehensive examinations for 
master's degree candidates. 

559. Brogan, Albert P. Restoring 
the Master's Degree. Graduate Jour- 
nal 1:34-40, spring 1958. (AtUhor: 
Formerly Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Texas.) 

Argues that *\ . . we must restore the mas- 
ter's degree to Its former position as n scholar's 
degree bnsed on high stnndards of gradunte 
achievement. We must make the master's degree 
adequnte nnt only for the superior high school 
teacher but also for a large fraction of under- 
graduate teachers in our colleges aad universi- 
ties/* Outlines a master's .program sultnble for 
scholar-teachers and other occupations ns well, 
including requirements for ndmisHlon, level of 
work, kinds of courses, the necessity of re- 
storing the thesis, examinations, nnd length 
of study < three semesters of gtndunte^level 
work). Briefly discusses the proljlem of dis* 
tinguishing between terminal and f'h.D.-pre- 
paiatory programs. 

.jGO. Carmiciiakl, Oliver C. A 
Three- Year Master^s Degree Begin- 
ning With tho Junior Year in Col- 
1('K<*. Journal of Hifjiier Education 
31:127-32, March 1960. (Authon 
Consultant to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education.) 
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Fropofles and descrtbea In detail a 3*year 
master's program designed to recruit and pre* 
para college teachers. ''It has been suggested 
that the rigorous and clearly defined programs 
leading to the M.D* or L.L.D* degrees challenge 
the ablest students, whereas the imprecise and 
unorganized course of study traditionally pro- 
vided other graduate students often falls to 
attract the most talented. • • • The thrce*year 
M.A. aa outlined is exacting and definite, and 
It clears the way for completing the re()ulre- 
ments for the Ph.D. In two more years. It 
should appeal to the serious student and stimu- 
late his best efforts throughout his under- 
graduate and graduate years.*' 

561. Elder, J. P. Reviving the 
Master's Degree for the Prospective 
College Teacher. Journal of Higher 
Education 30 : 133-36, March 1959. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University.) 

'*lt we grant that we cannot produce the 
college teachers for the next decade from the 
Ph.D. ranks. If we Inftnltvty prefer a good 
M.Ai to a poor Ph.D., If we instinctively fear 
the weakening effects of two kinds of Ph.D.'s, 
and If we determine that our future teachers 
are to be liberally and not profession ally trained 
and conclude that most of these will be Master-, 
how shall we set up enough programs, and 
what should these programs consist of?'* De* 
icrlbet the kind of master's program needed, 
one which Is "entirely possible right now . . . 
especially In our well*quailf)ed colleges/* 

562. Gruber, Howard E., and 
others. Toward the Improvement of 
Science Teaching: An Evaluation of 
the First Academic Year Insttfutet 
University of Colorado, 1957-1958. 
University of Colorado Behavior Ro- 
search Laboratory Report No. 9. 
Boulder, Colo.: University of Colo- 
rado, 1969. 46 p.; Summary. Science 
132:467-68, Aug. 19, 1960. (Author: 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Colorado.) 

A summary and evaluation of the Arst year 
of a National Science Foundation Academic 
Year Institute for high school science teachers. 
Discusses goals ot the Institute and the concept 
of the master ot basic science degree; the 
background, objeetlvei). and reactions of the 
fellows; their performance and Improvement^ 
and the successes and failures of tho program. 

663. Hammond, Lijwis M. The 
Master's Degree Program. Assoda- 



tion of American Colleges Bulletin 
44:65-70, March 1958. {Author: Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of 
Virginia.) 

"Assuming not enough Ph.D.'s will graduate 
In the next few years to meet the great demand 
'or college teachers, how can the scholarly 
.lastcr's degree be rehablUtated to serve Its 
original purpose of preparing teachers In the 
liberal arU7** Sets out a sh^-polnt blueprint for 
a scholarly roaster's degree. Such a degrea can 
be raised to a position of respect If It la offered 
by colleges with a strong liberal arts tradition 
and a distinguished faculty, or by universities 
which are willing to give students In the liberal 
arts M.A. program *Hhe same respect and 
Scholarly care they are accustomed to lavish 
on their Ph.D. candidates.*? 

564, Jex, Frank B., and Merrill, 
Rged M. An Evaluation of the First 
AcademiC'Year Institute, University 
of Utah, 1967^1958. University of 
Utah Research Monog^raphs in Edu- 
cation. Vol. 1, No. 2. Salt Lake City: 
The University, 1959. 65 p. (Authors: 
(1) Professor; (2) Associate Profes- 
sor, both of Educational Psychology, 
University of Utah.) 

a description of a National Science Founda* 
tion Academic Year Institute for high school 
science teacherst Its objectives^ admlnlstartlon. 
curriculum, and the backgrounds of Ita partlci* 
pants. Reports participant reactions to the pro* 
gram, nnd evaluates the effectiveness q/ the 
Institute on the basis of two batteries of 
psychological and achievement tests taken by 
participants at the beginning and at the end 
of the Institute year. 

665. Leys, Wayne A. R. The 
Terminal Master^s Degree. Harvard 
Educational Review 26 : 23340, sum^ 
mer 1956, (Author: Dean of the 
Graduate Division, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago.) 

Argues, that the terminal master's program 
is legitimate, that It Is the practical limit of 
aspiration for tilne^tenths of U.S. graduate 
students and that the demand for It Increases 
with the growing demand for professional 
competencies. Dlicusses three general profes« 
slonul objectives for these programs! (1) 
creating a basis for technical competence} (2) 
maintaining habits ^f reading and inquiryl and 
(3) developing professional attitudes. 

566. McCoy, Raymond P. Newer 
Developments in Masters Programs 
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(Summary). National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association Bulletin 56:183, 
August 1959. {Author: Dean, Gradu- 
ate School, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati.) 

Describes four trends In master's programs: 

(1) at least two completely different concepts 
of graduate work at the master's level exist; 

(2) traditional scholarly programs are being 
strengthened, but not rapidly enough to make 
up for the Ph.D. shortage; (3) tht number of 
professional degrees is growing rapidly, and 
the need for specific prerequisites for pro- 
fessional programs is diminishing; (4) there 
may weli be a growing number of aduit educa« 
tion programs leading to master's degrees* 

567. Oppbnheimbr, J. J. A Sum- 
mer Course for Teachers. Journal of 
Higher Education 28:216-19, April 
1957. (Author: Head, Department of 
Education, University of Louisville.) 

Report upon a pilot summer course, "The 
Humanities In American Culture," for teachers 
working for the master's degree or Advaneod 
Certifl(?ate In Education. The course attemptinl 
to meet the need of most teachers for graduate 
courses which "enhance their personal and pro- 
fessional growth" rather than for "narrow 
specialization and research." 

568. OSTLUND, LEONARD A. A Sci- 
entific Evaluation of a Scientific Pro- 
gram. School Science and MathematicH 
59:207-18, March 1959. (Author: 
Professor of Psychology, Kent State 
University.) 

An evaluation of all aspects of a pilot Na* 
tlonnl Science Foundation Academic Year In- 
stitute at Oklahoma State University* Stillwater, 
for high school science and mathematics teaeh- 
i»r8. Dlscu8i)t>» selection procedures, ascertaining 
students* interests, placement, students' opinions 
oi courses offered and of the program as a 
whole, their academic success, and tholr lm« 
provemcnt In general sclentlflc knowledge. 

569. SaUAII LAWttEKCFJ CoLLIJOEJ, 
COMMlTtEB ON Gtt.VDUATB STUDIES. A 
Graduate Proffram in an Undergradu-* 
ate College: The Sarah Lawrence 
Experience. Edited by Charles Trin- 
Icaus, Middletown, . Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1956. XX, 119 p. 

A Study of the problems Involved in develops 
ing and establishing ah M.A. program at Sarah 
liAwrence CoUeget conception, preliminary 
planning, selecting studenta and planning their 



programs, and accounts of the experiences of 
seven students. Final chapter discusses gen* 
erally the problems and values of an M.A. 
program In the small college. Introduction by 
Harold Taylor, President of the CoUegel "These 
collegCH are certainly unable to help in a mas- 
sive way to produce the number of scholars and 
teachers needed for the future, but they have 
the best opportunity of all to concentrat« on 
new ways of lending the personal resources 
of their campus communities to the development 
of thoroughly trained, Interested and Interest* 
ing young teachers." 

See also Nos, 22, 43, 45, 99, 620, 
521, 522, 549, 579, 604, 632, 659, 707. 



2. Professional Programs 

570. Blauch, Lloyd E. Profes- 
sional Education. In Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research* Edited by 
Chester W. H. Harris for the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Associa* 
tion. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960. p. 1056-63. (Au- 
thor: Assistant Commissioner, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U.S. Office 
of Education.) 

Reviews descriptive id research studies, 
primarily studies done a^nce 1960. of profes- 
sional education In architecture, dentistry, 
engineering, home economics, law, library 
science, medicine, nursi ng, pharmacy, social 
work, theology, and In hospital administration, 
optometry, and physical therapy, Bibliography« 
12a titles. 

571. , ed. Education for the 

Professions* Prepared for the U.S, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington : U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955. 317 p. 
(Author: Chief for Education in the 
Health Professions, Division of High* 
er Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion.) 

Describes the development and academic re* 
ciulrenionts and available programs In each flild 
of professional ctlucatlon. Two Introductory 
chapters on the professions and professional 
education In the United States, followed by S4 
chapters, each devoted to a single profession, 
each written by an authority In the field* 
.Selected bibliographies follow each chapter. 

572. Pine, Benjamin. Fine't 
Americr College Counseltor and 
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Guide, 1958-1959 Edition. En^clo- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Preiit ice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. 240 p. (A'dhov: Education 
Editor, New York Times.) 

An nltumpt to nn^wi»r the ciiu'sljons o( h'Kh 
school griuiimtes HcokitiK n rnllvKi* iir uiiivi'iisity 
CMlucnlion. The book is (livUK'd Into four Sff- 
tlotis. Section I, Collw tife Today. thwrlboM 
various salient n.spects of I'oilm* lifc>. St>rtion 
II. The DilTerent Kinds of CoI!vi;e Fducntion, 
describes the several kinds of colleges, niul 
includes sections on the gradunte division in the 
university and the profoKsional school, Section 
III Kives thumbnail sketches of some 130 niajor 
pi'ofessionnl projr ranis. Section IV providrs 
tables of infiirrnation about nli U.S. colloKes, 
universities, and medical sihools (type of in- 
stitution, accreditation, tuition, board and room, 
scholarships and loans, size, etc.) 

573. Hakuison, R. \V. Graduate 
and Professional Education in a 
Changing Scieno. Ilnapital AdminiH" 
tration 4:21-32, summer 1959. (Au- 
thor: Vice President and Dean of 
Faculties, University of Chicago.) 

Discusses the conflict within Anierican uni- 
versities between *'the ivory •tower spirit" ami 
the interests of those concerned with di'velopinu 
Kpcciali7.<Kl professional curriculunts. I)c fends the 
ivory tower as a liulwark against ovorproft's- 
sionalization and c|i>v;radutiort of standards tiut 
praises the universities for nmkint; "provision 
for the basic work of those whose intcrt-su 
arise out of desire to solve practical problems/' 

574. McGlotiilin, Wilmam J. /'<//- 
tvniH of Profv}iiiinN(d Eduration. New 
York: G. P. PutnamV^^ Sons, 1900, 
288 |). (Author: Vice Prcsidrnt, Uni- 
versity of Louisville.) 

A cleHcription nnd compnrisiin of fduration 
In ivn pfurc'SsiohH. Six pri»frRsions ffirus on 
pi'opic Uhe "helping" profc»fil'nm> : mtdii-inc, 
nursint^r law. tcachinK. m\vU\\ wm-k, rlinifiU 
psychology, l-our profcssifinH for'us 4in ihiniM 
(the "facilitntiriK' proft-Ksions) ; a^'hltti'turt'. 
husincs-t. en t^in coring. nn<l vetiM'inn / medicini* 
Nine chapters are inrludcd. dealing with (t) 
iho aims of professional education: ('2/ cur- 
riculum: (U) tncthods of instruction; M) 
faculty; (j) recrultnu»nl and selection of stu- 
dents: relatifms between the professional 
school and the university; il) accrediting; (H) 
Instruction in professional eihlcs and (*0 con- 
clusion, containing several a^isiimtitionH wliicli, 
becnusv of similarities found to exi<<t Iti pro* 
fcn^ional education, supply the ((uides liy which 
the policies and practices of professional schooh 
aro determine! I. ItnilloKrnphy; BH'J tltlen. 



Si'v aha Nos. 22, 33, 43, 45, 54, 6G, 
G7, 75, 70, 98, 99, 107, 117, 181, 188, 
189, 3ri7, 50:5, ;")()(), 597, 509, 515, 517, 
521, 523, 510, 5G6, 777, 8G7, 880. 



3. I^reimratioii for College 
Teaeliiiig 

575. Albright, A. D., and Bauuows, 
John E. Prcpariuf; College Teachers: 
A Project livpovt, Loxinfi:ton, Ky., and 
Atlanta, Ga.; University of Kentucky 
and Southern Rugional Edi^'ation 
Board, 1959. 155 p. {Author^i: (1) 
niructor of Projoct and Professor of 
Education, University of Kentucky,* 
(2) Project A.ssociato.) 

OrKnnized in five sections. Section 1 Identi- 
fies necvis. prolili'nH, issues, and co ml it ions 
n'levant to preparing e(iilej?e teachers. Section 
li desi-ribos activities and profcrnms for graduate 
Mtudenls and new instructors in selected institu- 
tions outsi<ie the Smith. Section li describes 
pr(i>crams for preiiaririK prospective collcgre 
teachers in Southern (trnduatc schools. Section 
■i contains three papers presented at the J{c- 
i.:ional Srrninar tn Preparation for (*<»lleKe 
Teach in^:: 'rhe Kole of Colle^'C Teach inK, by 
Truinan M. Pierce ; The Now Atncrican Scholar, 
liy Nicholas lloldis; anil The Kvaluation of Col* 
leKe Teach injf, liy Ualph W, Tyler. Section 5 
surimiari/.es findinj^s nnd l» resents several "major 
clusters of ideas" for impnivinji the preparation 
of college teachers. Biljliotjraphyi p. UH-tuf, 

570. Association ok ' G k a n u a t k 
S<*iiooi.s. Committkk on Pomciks in 

(lUADCATK Edication. Report. Ill 
Journal of Procwdln^in and Addrcsftcs, 
lUh Annual Conference, 1959. p. 30- 

•in. 

Ihscusses the need for an appropriate dcKree 
iiroi^ram for colle^je teachers and reconimencls 
Halt A(iS iriHtilutions offer a new ii*year pro* 
Mram desijrncd as preparallon for college teach* 
u\ii ami hailing to a doctor of (subject) decree 
<»r to a mnxter'rt rltjrret- which svmdd be accept- 
able to the ccilteKes. Also presents statetuenttt 
of purpoKu anci sectpe of the six associations of 
graduate Hc'hocils. 

577, Axiauon, Joskpii, vd. nradaatc 
Sfudy fnr Fahtre Cnllcffe Teachers, 
WardiinKton: American Council on 
Education, 1959. Ill p. (Author: 
Professor of Humanities and Curvicu- 
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turn Evaluatott San Francisco State 
College.) 

Reports dlsousiilon, largely verbatim* at a 2* 
day conferonoe on college teacher preparation 
convened in the up ring of 1958 by the American 
Council on Education. The 41 participants were 
representatives of colleges, universities, and 
educational associations, and Included 18 deans 
of graduate schools. The following topics were 
discussed: What are Ph.D/s good for? Should 
PhiD. programs be modified? Is the Ph.D. 
shortage critical? What is the Importance of 
the Ph.D. dissertation? Is there a chasm be- 
tween research and teaching? What are M.A. 
programs worth? What considerations should 
govern a philosophy of M.A. programs? Ar« 
small liberal arts colleges equipped to trnln 
college teachers? How can M.A.'s best be used 
in college teaching? Is pedagogic training neces* 
sary* and what should It consist of? 

578. Barzum, Jacques. The Oddest 
Profession in the World. Education 
DigeBt 22:6-8, March 1957. (Author: 
Dean of the Graduate School^ Colum- 
bia University*) 

Reprint from Biipandina Reaourcen for Coi* 
U&e TeaMn0 (No. 716). Discussion of what 
should and should not be done in providing for 
the young college teacher^ and of the short- 
comings of M.A. and Ph.D. programs. 

579. BbaCh> LfioMARD B. What 
Should Be the Role of the Master's 
Degree in the Preparation of College 
Teachers? In Association for Higher 
Education, Current Issues in Higher 
Education^ i960. Edited by G. Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, p. 187-89. (Author: 
Dean of the Graduate School, Vander- 
bilt University.) 

Proposes a 2-year M.A. program for tho 
preparation of college teachers, Ich would 
include a major In subject field, a minor In 
educatiuii. a teaching apprenticeship, and a 
thesis based on Independent research. Commends 
Oi C. Carmiehfters proposal (see No. 560) ot a 
S^year M.A. startintr with the junior undcr^ 
graduate year. Also recommends reor^anis'.ing 
the contest of the curriculum to provide greater 
breadth of (oarnlnt^. 

680. Bi:msoK, B^^fiNARt). Graduate 
Education and the Preparation of Col- 
logo Teachers. In John W. Gu'^tad, 
ed.i Faculty Supply, Demand^ and Re- 
ertutment* Proceedings of a Kcgional 
Conference Sj^onsored by the New 



England Board of Higher Education^ 
Nov. 5-7, 1950. Winchester, Mass. : 
The Board, 1959. p. 74-92. (Author: 
Professor of Behavioral Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 

First demonstrates "how old. how familiar, 
and in a sense how sterile the debate over the 
graduate school and the preparation of colleijrc 
teachers has been." Then examines the current 
validity of **the market research argument: 
prepare the product directly for Its subsequent 
use. Most doctorates go Into college teaching 
and few make real contributions in research; 
so the graduate school should organize its 
training accordingly,'* Points out that research, 
not undergraduate teaching In a liberal arts 
college, has become the major occupation of 
doctoral graduates, and that well over a majority 
of Ph.D.'s have published within 8 or 9 years 
after receiving the doctorate. Believes that the 
subjective argument ''that college teachers arc 
in themselves more Important than any alterna 
tlve products of the graduate school and hence 
should be given priority," Is open to dispute 
and* with the growing importance of researchi 
weaker today than In the past. 

581. Blegen» Theodorb C.^ and 
CoottiR, Russell M., eds. The Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950. 
186 p. (Authors: (1) Dean of the 
Graduate School; (2) Assistant Dean, 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts; both of the University of Min- 
nesota.) 

Part One contains seven addresses delivered 
at a conferCi ;e sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the U.S. Of!)ce of 
Biducatlon, December 840, 1D40; Part Two 
contains tho reports of the conference's slit 
work groups* The topics of the addresses are 
the following^ (1) Background of the Confer* 
cncc, by George F. Zook{ (2) Education Cannot 
Stand Still, by Theodore C. Blegen; (3) The 
Preparation of Liberal Arts Teachers, by Harry 
J. Carman! (4) What Kind of Teachers Do 
the College? Need? by Audrey A* Potter? <8) 
Graduate Work for College Teachers, by Earl 
J. McCrathi (6) Problems In College Teaching, 
by Paul Klapperj (7) The Student Looks at 
College Teaching, by Richard J. Medalle. The 
subjects of the work group reports are the 
followlngt (1) Hecrultment and selection: (2) 
academic preparation; (3) the dissertation: (4) 
knowledge of teaching problems; (6) appren^ 
tlceshlpi <6) institionai programs. 

682. BOWEN, Rofim 0., ed. The 
Mew Professors. New Yorkj Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, I960. 218 p. 
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(Author: Assistant Professor of ^ng- 
lish) University of Washington*) 

Nine essays^ seven by younff college and unl* 
versity faculty ro^iinberst dlscuulnff collese 
teaching aB a way of life. "The symposium 
showi how professors see themselves^ what they 
find Important In their work, how they came to 
be professors. In ohorti it shows what sort of 
men they ars perronally. • • " 

583. Buxton, CLAxn)6 E. Guide to 
College Teaching : A PsychologiaVa 
View. New York: Harcourt^ Brace & 
Company, 1956. 404 p. (Author: 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Yale University.) 

The Initial chapters discuss the development 
of American higher education and Its strengths 
and weaknesses. Attention Is then given to the 
role of the Individual undergraduate faculty 
member. Chapters 6* The Career of the College 
Teacheri and 6, Planning the Introductory 
Coursei ofTer particularly pertinent advice to 
the beginning Instructor. A discussion of the 
major techniques of teaching fotloW8» and the 
final chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
student characteristics* Fourteen chapters In all. 
Qlbliographyt 205 Items* 

684« Campbeix, James M. An Eval- 
uation of the Present Status of Teach- 
ings in Our Undergraduate Colleges: 
Impressions of Basic Items Which 
Affect It. National Catholic Education 
Association Bulletin 64:113-20, Au- 
gust 1957* (Author: Dean, Colle(re of 
Arts and Sciences, The Catholic Uni- 
♦^erslty of America.) 

Vn analysU of circumstances and attitudes 
aifectlng teaching In American Catholic coU 
leges. Including the advantage and disadvan- 
tages of the dependence of the Catholic colleges 
on the major seminary for faculty and adminis- 
trators: and a listing of defedts In teaching and 
esteem which result from these conditions* 

685. Career Instructors at Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. School and So^* 
eiety 86:227-29, May 10, 1968« 

Deseribed program* beginning In fall of IO681 
in which students working on their dlsserta* 
tloni are to be hired as Instructors, assigned 
6 hours of teaching a week under the tutelage 
of an experienced teachen and assisted In their 
research by professors from the University of 
Massachusetts and Smith. Amherst, and Mount 
ttolyoke Colleges^ 

686. CHAftL£ii9, SiSAftLis F*, and SuM^ 
mm^ Kenneth H. Building a Jun- 



ioj* College Faculty. Junior College 
Journal 29:421-23, March 1059. (Au^ 
thors: (1) Assistant Dean; (2) Ad- 
r.inistrative Assistan; both of Flint 
Junior College, Flint, Mich.) 

Summarize six important qualifications for 
junior college teaching and describe the effort 
at Flint Junior College to achieve balance In 
several respecta among Ita faculty. 

587. College Teacher Problem: What 
Kind of Preparation? Higher Educa- 
tion in Neu> England 4, No. l;4-6, 
March 1960. 

Summarization of some of the major Ideas 
presented to participants at the second con- 
ference of the New England Board of Higher 
Education's college teacher t^rogranr. held in 
Boston on February 11 and 12. 10 0. 

588. CUTTEN, George 6. Tho College 
Professor as Teacher. School and So- 
ciety 86:372-75, October 26, 1968* 
(Author: President Emeritus, Colgate 
University.) 

Argues that ''productive scholarship*' Is not 
an appropriate qualification for college teach- 
ing* but that it is accepted as such^ and college 
teaching is generally poor teaching In conse^ 
quence* "The criticism of the Ph<D. as a prep- 
aration for teaching In colleges Is that It im- 
plies if a person knows A subjecti he can 
teach It^a false and dangerous assumptton.** . 

589. . The Professor and the 

Art of Teaching* School and Society 
87:36-40, Jan. 31, 1969; Same. Gradu- 
ate Journal 2:269-77, fall 1959. (Au- 
thor: See above.) 

Discusses the art and present state of cbtletfe 
teaching. Concludes with a suggested reorgani- 
sation nf the university whereby Undergraduate 
departments would be separated from the grad« 
uate school and professors in the undergraduate 
departments would be employed and paid as 
teachersi Their training would consist of ^'a 
credltible B.A. degree^ a stl^ M.A. degree in 
the subject of their specialty* and one extra 
year's study and training in teaching as an arti 
leading to an appropriate degree. . . Two 
vice presidents would be appolntedi a director 
of teschlng and a director of research* 

690* DiBKHorr, John S* The Do- 
main of the Faculty in Our Entpand- 
ing Colleges. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1966* 204 p* (Author: Pro- 
fessor of Education, Hunter College, 
New York*) 
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A ttudy of co)leg« teach Intf In two parts. Part 
h Enhancing Faculty Competence, contains 
chapters on the place of the Ph.D. program in 
preparing college teachers and on teaching 
Internships. Part 11 deals with adult education. 

691, . Tomorrow* $ Professors: 

A Report of the College Famlty In- 
ternship Program. New York: Fund 
for the Advancement of Education » 
1960. 91 p. (Author: Dean, Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity.) 

An appraisal of the College Faculty Intern- 
ship Program, Which, from 1953 to 1958. pro- 
vided an orSanlted Induction Into college teach- 
ing for selected young teachers at 18 colleges. 
Includes a discussion of the question whether 
the responsibility for providing such Internship 
should be assigned to the graduate school or 
to the first faculty the young scholar joins (p. 
6^-72). 

692. • — , Untaught Teachers. 

Saturday Review 43:90, 103, Oct. 16, 
1960. {Author: See above.) 

Argues the need and efflcaclty of some formal 
training in teaching for young college teachers, 
but argues also that this Is not the function 
of the graduate school. Believes that the appro- 
priate time for the young Instructor to team 
to teach Is during the first year of his full*time 
professional academic career. 

593. DuNKEii, Harold B. Training 
College Toacherst A Progress Report 
from the University of Chicago. Jour- 
nal of Higher Education 29j1-*7, 57- 
68, January 1958. (Author: Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago.) 

Describes In detail the University of Chicago's 
half-time fellowship program of apprenticeship 
aiid semlnarg In college teaching for ten stu- 
denU In the last year of their Work for the 
doctorate. 

694. DykSTRA, Jomk W. The Ph.D. 
Fetish. School and Society 86:237-89, 
May 24, 1988; Reply. Davis, James 
M. 86:468-69, Dec. 20, 1958. (Au- 
thor: Staff member, Utica College of 
Syracuse University.) 

Afguet that completion of the Ph.Di program 
signifies subject*mattef mastery and research 
ability, but mi competence In teaching^ and 
that the continuing Illogical Insistence upon 
the PhtD* fts a criterion tot hiring or pro« 
motiofi can be attributed to its convenleftoe for 
administrators and the personal advaittages 



rived from It by various vested Interests. Davis 
(Director. The International Center, University 
of Michigan) replies that the dissertation is 
not a hurdle, but an opportunity; that ^'the 
drive and energy necessary for completion of 
the dissertation are not unlike the output re- 
quired for efTectlve Independent work In teach- 
ing and administration." 

595. ECKBRT, Ruth E. College 
Teachers: Improvement of Prepara- 
tion. In Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1956. Edited by G. Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1956. p. 147-56. 
(Author: Professor of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota.) 

Sets forth six predictions regarding the prep- 
aration of future college teachers: briefly re- 
views the historical background of the attempt 
to reform Ph.D. programs in the Interest of 
teacher preparation; describes seven kinds of 
Innovating programs currently In operations 
and calls for continuing research and Innova- 
tion. 

696. Emmanukl, Sister M. Sisters 
as Student-Teachers. Catholic School 
JournM 68:34-35, April 1958. (Au- 
thor: Graduate Student, Marquette 
University.) 

Describes a program of graduate teaching 
assifltantshlps for sisters at Marquette Unl« 
versity. 

697. Erickson, Clifford E. What 
Are the Most Promising Procedures 
by Which Departments Can Pool Ef- 
forts To Improve the Preparation of 
College Teachers? In Association for 
Higher Education, Current Issues in 
Higher Educationt 1958. Edited by G. 
Kerry Smith. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1968. p. 204- 
08. (Author: Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University.) 

i^olnts out the growing necessity for InteN 
penetration of disciplines and considers ways 
in which Interdepartmental merging of knowU 
edge ttiAy be realhed. Urges encouragement of 
extrftd^partmental study» the creation of InteN 
departmental seminars and cooperative cout'ses, 
and Increased opportunity for teaching in* 
ternship^ 

699. Fahey, Georg£3 L.^ and Ma« 
soKfiR, Paul H. An Interdisciplinai^y 
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Seminar in College Teaching. Jour- 
ml of Teacher Education 11:391-97, 
September 1960. (Authors: (1) Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology; 
(2) Dean of the School of Education; 
both of the University of Pittsburgh.) 

A description and evaluation of a seminar 
In college teaching at the University of Pitts- 
burgh for graduate students and faculty mem* 
bers In all academic and professional fields. The 
seminar meets weekly for a semester, each 
meeting being devoted to a topic relating to 
college teaching and conducted by a senior 
faculty member from one of a variety of de- 
partmental fields. 

600. Foundation-Financed Activities 
Bearing Upon College Teaching. Edu- 
cational Record 37:153-62, April 1956. 

Reports of current or very recent projects 
designed to explore possible ways of improving 
faculty preparation which are supported by 
grants from Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Ford Foundation, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, General Education Board, Danforth Foun- 
dation, Russell Sage Foundation, and John 
Hay Whitney Foundation. 

601. Graduate Preparation of 
Teachers of General Education: A 
Controversy. College and University 
Bulletin 9, No. 11, March 15> 1987. 

A debate whether or not changes In graduate 
education are necessary to meet the needs of 
the general education movement. Statements 
In lavor of change are made by Harold Taylor 
(President of Sarah Lawrence College) and 
Roy A. Price (Professor, haxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra* 
cuse University). Statements against change 
are made by Kenneth B. Murdock (Chairman, 
Committee on General Education, Harvard 
University) and Robert C. Pooley (Director, 
Department of integrated Liberal Btudles, Uni* 
versity of Wisconsin). Each participant also 
makes a bi ief rebuttal of the statements of the 
opposition. 

602. Graduate Training for College 
Teaching: A Panel Discussion. Ameri- 
can Amociation of University Profea- 
80r$ Bulletin 46:294-99, September 
1960. 

three statements prepared for a panel 
cussion, by Earl J. McGrath (Executive 0^ .er, 
Institute of Higher Edudatlon, Teachers Co^ 
lege, Columbia University), Denn Mark H. 
Ingraham (Dean of the College of Letters and 
Sdi6nc«i University of Wisconsin), and ^ower 
Aly (Professor of Speech, University of Oregon, 



and Chairman of the AAUP Committee on Ao* 
crediting of Colleges and UniNersitieS). Mc* 
Grath criticizes graduate programs in the light 
of the salient alms of college teaching and 
recommends that college teaching be recognized 
as a specific profession: Ingraham argues that 
the graduate schools are, by and large, doing 
well their proper job of inducting people into 
the community of scholars: Aly propounds a 
paradox of the times and raises 14 questions 
about tendencies in higher education. 

603. Graetzbr, Gunther A 
Teacher Internship Program. Journal 
of Engineering Education 47:745-49, 
May 1957, (Author: Dean, School of 
Engineering, Air Force Institute of 
Technology, Wright-Patterson A I r 
Force Base, Ohio.) 

. Reports recommendations of a committee of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology which 
studied the question, "What assistance can be 
^Iven to a young Instructor to become an 
effective teacher?" 

604. GusTAD, John W., ed. Faculty 
Preparation and Orientation, Pro- 
ceedings of a Begional Conference 
Sponsored by the New England Board 
of Higher Education, Feb. 11-12, 
1960. Winchester, Mass.: The Board, 
1960. Ill p. (Author: Director, Col- 
lege Teacher Programt NEBHE.) 

Contains two major addresses, three series of 
panel speeches, a report of a questionnaire sur* 
vey of faculty orientation practices In New 
EJngland colleges and Universities, and a sum* 
marhntibn of thd proceediiigs by Everett 0. 
Hughes. The topic of the first panel What 
Administrators Look for When Hirlnc; New 
Faculty Members, Is discussed from the points 
of view of a liberal arts college, a private unU 
versity, a State university, and a teachers 
college. The second panel consists of ihd toU 
lowing five papers, all concerned wfth college 
teacher preparation: (1) Preparation of the 
New American Scholar^ by Leonard B, BeAdh; 
(2) Theses on the Preparation of College 
Teachers, by Bernard Berelsont (3) Toward a 
Design for Teacher Education, by Theodore 
Brameld: (4) A Three^Vear Master^s Degree 
Program, by^ Oliver C. Carmlohaeli (6) To 
Spoak or T^ach— ^Thftt Is the Qu^sttonj by J, P. 
Mather. The topic of the third panel Is 
'^Otientation Programs In New England InstU 
tutlons*'* The Arst addressi College Teachers 
and the Learning Process* by Wilbert J. Uc* 
Reach le» Is a discussion of vnrlous aspects of 
th^ learning and teaching processes. The 
second address. The Hole and Problems of the 
Graduate School In Teacher Preparation, by 
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John G. Darley* is a miscellany of obsorva- 
tlona upon the workings of the graduate entor- 
prise and their effects upon the ability of the 
graduate schools to reform themselves. 

605. Henderson, Leon N. An In- 
ternship in Junior College Teaching. 
Junior College Journal 27:388-95, 
March 1957» {Author: Professor of 
Secondary Education and Junior Col- 
lege Consultant, University of 
Florida.) 

Argues the need for professional preparation 
In teaching for junior college teachers; relates 
the establishment of the program In junior 
college education at the University of Florida: 
describes the internship part of the program; 
and discusses the Laelcground and problems of 
developing a Junior college teaching internship 
within the frameworlc of a graduate school. 

606. HILLWAY, TyrUS. The Ameri- 
can Two-Year College. New York: 
Harper and. Brothers, 1958. 276 p. 
(Author: Professor of Education, 
Colorado State College.) 

"This book attempts to supply n comprehen- 
sive and understandablf) picture of the Ameri- 
can two-ycnr college In compact, readable form. 
It is Intended partly to serve ns a textbook 
for introductory courses, dealing with junior 
aad community colleges.** Chapter 0, Teachers 
and Administrators (p. 185-206), discusses 
Quaiifications and professional training of Junior 
college teachers, requirements for ctrtifteatlon. 
tralnltig institutions, and working conditions. 

607. HoupT, William S. Supply, 
Demand, and Qualification Factors 
Related to Teaching Personnel for 
ralifomia's Colleges and Universities. 
Journal of Educatioml Research 51: 
373-77, January 1958. (Author: Di- 
rector, Allan Hancock College, Santa 
Maria, California.) 

Kcports findings of a ciucstionnairo survey of 
240 college and university administrators in 
Cnlifornia as to what competencios a junior 
college, college, or university teacher should 
l)osscss» Makes 12 recommendations for prepa- 
ration and recruitment. 

608. HofSTON, Neal B., and Um^ 
stATTD, James G. Teacher Personnel 
Problems in Junior and Senior Col- 
leges and Universities, tteview of 
Educational Research 28:234-41, June 
1058. (Authors: (1) Assistant, De- 



partment of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, College of Education, University 
of Texas; (2) Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas.) 

Review of recent research under eight head- 
ings: Bibliography; Preparation and Certiflca- 
tlon: Supply and Demand of College Teachers; 
Rank, Promotion, and Tenure? Rating the Col- 
lege Teacher; Salaries of College Teachers; 
Academic Freedom? Retirement. Blbllog aphyj 
38 titles. 

609. Jantzen, J. MARC, and Cobb, 
Emerson G. A ^Teaching Doctorate 
Degree for Junior College Instructors. 
Junior College Journal 29:213-14, De- 
cember 1958. (Authors: (1) Dean, 
School of Education; (2) Chairman, 
Department of Chemistry; both of 
College of the Pacific, California.) 

Describes a Doctorate In Education program 
established at College of the Pacific in 1968 
which "attempts to bridge the gap between 
the rcscarch'Cvintered Ph.D. program and the 
undue concentration on professional education 
of the Doctor of Kducution degree.** 

610. KiNERSON, Kendall Scott. A 
Study of the Academic and Profes- 
sional Preparation of Junior College 
Teachers of Physical Science, Doc- 
toral dissertation ^ Ph.D. ) . East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1957. 194 p.; Abstract in Dissertation 
Abstracts 19, No. 1:93, July 1958, 

"The purpose of this study Is to determine 
what would appear to constitute the most ap- 
propriate training for prospective junior col- 
lege Dhysical science teachers as neen by junior 
college teachers and administrators, and by a 
group of the outstanding leaders in the field 
of junior college ctlucatlon/* Based on question- 
naire responses from 186 teachers in 124 junior 
colleges In 37 states, 104 administrators In these 
colleges, and 38 national authorities In junior 
college education. 

611. KozACiK, Patricia. Future 
Professors, Coming Upt College and 
University 84 :205-07, winter 1959. 
(Author: Graduate student^ Indiana 
University School of Education.) 

Describes a course In college teaching, com* 
blnlng Internship under a departmental pro* 
fessor and seminar discussion of teaching prob« 
lems, givon by the School of Education for 
graduate students In Education at Indiana Unl- 
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vertity. Suggests that ether departments would 
proAt from similar courses. 

612. Langsdorp, William B. The 
Preparation of the Academic Teacher 
— Problems of Depth and Breadth. 
Junior College Jotirnal 29:24-28, Sep- 
tember 1958. {Author: President, 
Pasadena City College, California.) 

Delineates the optlmtun. amounts of depth 
and breadth of subject-matter knowledge which 
academic Junior college teachers should have. 
Concludes by listing Ave characteristics of the 
good academic junior college teacher. 

613. Leary, Lewis. The Scholar as 
Teacher. School and Society 87:362- 
63, Sept. 26, 1959. (Author: Profes- 
sor of American Literature, Colum- 
bia University.) 

A rebuttal of Q. B. Cutten's argument that 
It is false and dangerous to assume that if a 
person kn« s a subject he can. teach It {tee 
No. 688). Artpues that "we must turn [this 
contention] to Its reverse side to examine tts 
Implied parallel, equally false and InAnitely 
more dangerousi that knowledge of subject Is 
not necewary.'' Calls the Ph.D. a "reminder 
that the aim of education Is knowledge and of 
t^'chlng the communication of knowledge." 

614. Levy, Leonard. The Prepara- 
tion of Community College Teachers* 
Doctoral dissertation (Ed.D.). Aus- 
tin: University of Texas, 1957. 273 p.; 
Abstract in Disaertation A bstracta 
18, No. 2:51243, February 1958. 

'*Prom a list of differences between the job 
requirements and the opportunities for prepa- 
ration available to community college teachersi 
a list of needs was IdentiAed. The courses now 
being offered (by the U colleges and universi^ 
ties listed by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges as providing for work In this 
Aeid) were then reviewed to determine how 
completely the professional needs are currently 
being met. Finally* a list of needs relative to 
the preparation of community college Instruc* 
tors was inferred from the differences between 
the job needs and the needs being met through 
available preparation for community college 
teaching." 

615. LoEMWiNO, Walter P. What 
Are the Most Promising New Ap- 
proaches to the Graduate Preparation 
of C^* Teachers? In Association 
for ar Education, Current hmes 
in . er Education^ Edited by 



G. Kerry Smith. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959. 
p. 212-16. (Author: Dean of the 
Graduate College, State University of 
Iowa.) 

Discusses Interdisciplinary courses, summer 
session programs, master's programs In liberal 
arts colleges, more effective use of library facUU 
tlesi and expanded laboratory activities. 

616. Long, Richard A., and Jones, 
IVA G. A Graduate Program for 
Teachers of the Humanities. Journal 
of Teacher Education 10:82-85, March 
1959. (Authors: Both assistant pro- 
fessors of English at Morgan State 
College, Baltimore.) 

Outline a suggested curriculum leading to the 
Ph.D. degree for college teachers of the human!- 
ties. 

617. MCCUTCHBON, ROGER P., ed. 
The Place of the Graduate School in 
the Training of College Teachers. New 
Orleans: Tulane University Book- 
store, 1952. 55 p. (Author: Dean of 
the Graduate School, Tulane Univer- 
sity.) 

Report of a conference of graduate deans and 
faculty members of Southern graduate schools, 
held at Tulane University, November 16-1'' 
1951. Includes addresses by Theodore C. Blegen 
(Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota) » Henry H. Hill {President of 
George Peabody College for Teachers) i and 
Francis Keppel (Dean of the Graduate School 
of ^ucation, Harvard University), and re* 
ports of study groups on the humanities, the 
social studies, and the physical and biological 
sciences. 

618. . The Preliminary 

Training of College Teachers. In 
Proceedings of the American Confer- 
cnce of Academic DeanSf 1957, Esther 
Kaushenbush, Secretary and editor, 
Bronxville, N.Y. : Sarah Lawrence 
College, 1967, p. 18-32. (Author: Di- 
rector, Vanderbilt University Program 
for the Preparation of College Teach- 
ers.) 

Describes ways in which Vanderbilt Unl« 
versity and several other graduate schools are 
introducing Ph»D. candidates to ''the art and 
business of college teaching/' AIM deidrtbes 
a few attempts to supply an antidote to over« 
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•pecfiitlsiitioTi. DitcuMet the problems faced by 
•ttch experimental programt. 

619. . The Preparation of 

College Teachers. Graduate Journal 
1:139-43, fall 1958. (Author: South- 
ern Coordinator, Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation.) 

Antwere ytM to the question. **Can room be 
found in the Ph.D. program for some training, 
apprenticeship or otherwise, for the 65 percent 
of the candidates who are going Into college 
teaching, without endangering the admitted 
excellence of the present product and without 
prolonging the time required for the degree?'* 

620. McGrath, Earl J. Let's Free 
Liberal-Arts Teaching from the Domi- 
nation of Graduate Schools. National 
Education Association Journal 49:26- 
28, April 1960. (Author: Execrtive 
Officer, Institute of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity.) 

"Although the graduate faculties are largely 
responsible for the present shortage of college 
teachers* that is not their sole adverse effect 
on Itberal^arts colleges. By transforming liberal* 
arts colleges from Institutions for general edu- 
cation into agencies for the Initial vocational 
education of scholars, the graduate schools in 
a measure deny society the services which the 
colleges ought to perform.** Proposes various 
reforms of graduate education for the college 
teacher, and suggests thaf the teachers colloges 
will undertal(e the responsibility of supplying 
the kind of teacher needed If the graduate 
schools fail to do so. 

621. McKfiACHIB, WiLBBRT JAMfiS, 

and KiMBLB, Gregory A. Teaching 
Tips: A Guide-Book for the Begin- 
ning College Teacher. 4th edition, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Pub- 
lishing Co., 103-105 North Main St., 
1960. 194 p. 

Not examined. 

622. PrNtSTER, Allan 0. The Prep- 
aration of College Teachers. School and 
Society 88:348-50, Oct. 8, 1960. (Au- 
thor: Associate Professor of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan.) 

Deifies "teaching** and discusses the elements 
itf the preparation and \/otk of college teachers 
which do and do not help Improve teaching 
#£fectivene^ 



623. Rice, Warner G. Preparation 
of Teachers in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. College English 20:413-14, May 
1959. (AtUhor: Professor of English, 
University of Michigan.) 

Discusses problem of Incorporating training 
for teaching Into doctoral programs and lists 
elements usually Included in programs requiring 
such training. 

624. RoBSON, John B. Certification 
of College Teachers. Peabody Journal 
of Education 35:352-67, May 1958. 
(Author: Faculty member. Northwest- 
ern State College of Louisiana.) 

Without suggesting any speclflc requirements 
to be met for certification, argues that "college 
teachers wear no special haloes that should 
exempt them from proving that they are worthy 
of having young people committed to their care 
and guidance." 

625. Seidlin, Joseph. Tolerable Dif- 
ferences. Liberal Education 45:263-67, 
May 1959. (Author: Dean, Graduate 
School, Alfred University.) 

Relieves that differences between proponents 
and opponents of professional preparation In 
teaching, including college«level teaching^ have 
become toleiable. Argues that the time has 
come to pool efforts "to develop 'courses of 
study* for teacher preparation so strikingly 
functional and valid that only a genius or a 
quack would dare teach without such prepara* 
tion." 

626. Stiles, Lindlby J. Apprentice^ 
ship for College Teaching. School and 
Society 87:463, November 7, 1959. (Au- 
thor: Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.) 

Finds two Inherent weaknesses in the- ap« 
prentic^ship system of preparing college teach* 
erst It emphasises imitation rather than 
creativity, and It fails to provide systematic 
study of the theory and principles of learning 
and teaching. 

627. Stone, James C. The Prepara-* 
tion of Academic Instructors for the 
Junior College. Junior College Journal 
28:368-71, March 1968. (Author: Di- 
rector of Teacher Education and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education^ Univeif- 
sity of California, Berkeley.) 

Discusses present de^clencles In preparation 
of Junior college academic tnstructorSi destrftble 
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characteristics of an adequate program of 
preparation, and the need for junior college 
teacher certification in California. 

628. Strothmann, F. W. What 
Changes Will Be Necessary or Desir- 
able in the Preparation of College 
Teachers? In Association for Higher 
Education, Current Issues -in Higher 
Education 1957. Edited by G. Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1957. p. 182-86. 
(Author: Executive Head, Department 
of Germanic and Bomance Languages, 
Stanford University.) 

Advocates three educational experiences for 
the future undergraduate teacher, over and 
above normal course and seminar worlc: (1) 
Participation for a short period In some creative 
research activity not sot up by himself, (2) 
writing a descriptive dissertation which digests 
and reiormulates the results of the research of 
others, and (3) a demonstration of his ability 
to present a body of material by clear expos U 
tlon and .to conduct a discussion ^\*hich Is 
afltectlve rather than Informative In Intent. 

629. StissKiND, Charles. On Teach- 
ing Science Teachers to Teach. Amer- 
ican Journal of Physics 25:200-02, 
March 1957; Same. Improving College 
and University Teaching 5:46-48, 
spring 1957. (Author: Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California.) 

Proposes a flve-step program of instruction 
in teaching for beginning and prospective col- 
lege teachers, with each successive step en* 
compassing most of the features of the step 
bclowt (1) Supervision of laboratory instruc* 
tlon, (2) regular conferences between graduate 
assistants and senior faculty members, (3) 
supervision of classroom teaching, (4) a semi* 
nar for discussion of teaching methods, (5) n 
formal course conducted by u senior faculty 
member. Many elements of this program nre 
already In existence wherever there are grad« 
uate teachinfit assistants. 

630. Tbad, OrdwAY. Junior College 
Teaching: Challenge or Dilemma? 
Junior College Journal 29:448-55, 
April 1959. (Author: Vice President 
and Director, Harper and Brothers 
Co,) 

Defines the objectives of junior college edu^ 
cation and teaching ("to Illuminate speclalt'/.ed 
training with the liberal spirit**), and calls 



for working alliances between regional junior 
college associations and graduate schools to 
help bring proper training programs for Junior 
college teaeherB Into being. 

631. Veltman, Peter. A Study of 
the Pre-Service and InrService Train- 
ing of Full-Time Teachers in Coedu- 
cational Protestant Church-Related 
Junior Colleges. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ph.D.), Evanston, 111.; Northwestern 
University, 1969. 253 p.; Abstract in 
Dissertation Abstracts 20, No. 9:3656^ 
March 1960. 

Questionnaire study of 436 fulUtime teachers 
in 46 junior colleges, 48 administrators* and 33 
college board presidents regarding actual and 
desirable preservlce preparation and Inservloe 
nctlvltles of junior college teachers. Finds many 
gaps between qualiflcatlons desired by admlnis-. 
trators and board presidents and QUallflcatlons 
possessed by teachers. Makes recommendations 
to teacher training Institutions and to junior 
colleges themselves. 

632. Walters, Everett. A New De- 
gree for College Teachers. Journal of 
Higher Education 31 J282-84, May 
1960. (Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School, Ohio State University.) 

a continuation of the author's previous artl* 
cle, "What Degree for College Teachers?** (No. 
633). Proposes a two*year master of philosophy 
degree, "to be awarded for the amount of 
graduate work now required of a student for 
admission to candidacy for the Ph.D., but with 
several Important additional requirements. • . . 
It would be assumed from the outset that a 
student holding the M. Phil, could submit a 
dissertation which, if accepted by a properly 
constituted committee of the graduate School, 
would entitle him to the Ph.D.** 

633. . What Degi^ee for Col- 
lege Teachers? Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation 81:69-74, February 1960. (Au- 
thor: See above.) 

Discusses possible choices for a suitable dis 
gree for college teaching other than Ph.Dtt 
i.e., a rehabilitated ma8ter*s degree, a doetoral 
degree midway between the Ph.D. and the 
present master's degree, and other miscellaneous 
possibilities. Concludes by urging general adoi^^ 
tlon of some sound and useful program ^or 
increasing the supply of adequate^ prepared 
college teachers. 

684. WliLLINGTON, JtJAN, and WeLL- 
INOTON, C. BtJRLfitOH. Method for Col- 
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lege Teachers. School and Society 87: 
863-64, September 26, 1959. (Authors: 
(1) Lecturer; (2) Professor, both in 
Education, Tufts University.) 

Advocate a seminar in method of college 
teaching for advanced doctoral students. 

635. Western Interstate Commis- 
sion FOR Higher Education. The 
Graduate Schools and the College 
Teacher Shortage. Proceedings of the 
Conference of Western Graduate 
Deans, Aug. 8-10, 1957. Boulder, Colo.: 
The Conmiission, 1957. 87 p. 

Verbatim report of addressen and panel and 
^oup discussions. Topics for the two panels: 
'Tros and Cons of the Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen— Tfre Graduate School Today and 
Tomorrow/' and ''What Kinds of College Teach- 
ers Will We Need?'* Appended conference re- 
port recommends sponsorship by WICHE of a 
regional association of graduate deans and 
makes several other recommendations for action 
by Western institutions. 

636. White, Goodrich C. What Are 
the Most Promising Procedures by 
Which Departments Can Pool Efforts 
to Improve the Preparation of College 
Teachers? In Association for Higher 
Education, Cttrrent Issues in Higher 
Education, 1958. Edited by 6. Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1958. p. 216-19. (Au- 
thor; Chancellor, Emory University.) 

Briefly describes the attempt at pooling efforts 
tn the doctoral program of the Emory Institute 
of the Liberal Arts. Argues that we should 
seek ways to remove artificial barriers and 
pressures inimical to the emergence of creative 
scholar-teachers. 

637. Wilson, 0. Miuredith. Wisdom 
Is Better Than Strength. Educatiornl 
Record 4l:25-28> Januui^y 1960. (Au- 
thor: fresidenti University of Oregon*) 

Discusses three desirable changes for the 
logo's in the use and preparation of college 
teachers, including a redesign of the Ph.D. 
curriculum which would permit entrance Into 



teaching at the poini. of passing the final 
examinations before thesis. 

638. Wilt, Napier. Higher Degrees 
and Lower Standards. Journal of Gen- 
eral Education 10:99-103, April 1957. 
(Author: Professor of English and 
Dean of the Division of the Hu- 
manities, University of Chicago.) 

Warns against the temptation to lower 
standards fpr the M.A. and Ph.D. degrei» in 
order to meet the demand for more teacherSi 
and argues ;he merit of the traditional degree 
programs, particularly their merit as prepara- 
tion for college or high school teaching. 

639. WooDBURNE, Lloyd S. In-Serv- 
ice Development of Effective Teaching. 
In Proceedings of the American Con^ 
ference of Academic Deans, 1957, 
Esther Raushenbush, Secretary and 
editor. Bronxville, N. Y. : Sarah 
Lawrence College, 1957. p. 33-41. (Au- 
thor: Dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Washington.) 

Discusses several ways of Improving college 
teaching, Including more effective supervision 
of graduate teaching assistants. 

640. WooDRiNO, PAUL. The Profes- 
sion of College Teaching. Journal of 
Higher Education 31 :280-82, May 
1960. (Author: Staflf member. Fund 
for the Advancement of Education.) 

Argues that the great majority of college 
teachers will not be productive scholars* and 
that at least half will have no Intention of 
doing research or publishing in scholarly 
journals. Among the latter will be many In- 
telligent and able teachers. Concludes that a 
program of graduate work should be devised 
w*hich is specifically Intended for this group, 
and that the Ph.D. should be left to those for 
whom it was originally Intended. 

See also Nos. 22, 43, 46, 86, 89, OS, 
99, 167, 491, 493^ 497, 618, 620, 621, 
627, 531, 582, 633, 542, 644, 667, 669, 
560, 661, 685, 686, 701, 702, 704, 707, 
711, 732, 741, 751, 758, 836, 861, 868, 
869. 
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1. Cha^racteristics 

641. Bendio, a. W,y and Hountras, 
Peter T* Anxiety Authoritarianism, 
and Student Attitude Toward Depart- 
mental Control of College Instruction. 
Journal of Educational Psychology 60: 
1-7, February 1959. (Authors: (1) 
Associate Professor of Psychology; 
(2) Assistant Professor of Education, 
both of the University of Pittsburgh*) 

Reports results of a test of student attitudes 
toward the amount of control that a college 
departmpnt should exercise over the classroom 
procedures and policies of the Instructor* Grad- 
uate subjects were School of Education stu- 
denta^ Results "directly contradict the common 
concept of the graduate student In education 
as being much more anxious and authoritarian 
than the undergraduate student/* 

642. BOROPF, David. Graduate Lim- 
bo. Mademoiselle 51:110-13, 140-42, 
October 1960. (Author: Faculty mem- 
ber, Department of English, New York 
University.) 

^'Why do women go to graduate school? What 
sort of lives do they lead there? Are they 
academic sUlwarts or* as some assert* dis^ 
placed persons lost In dusty library stacks?** 
Attempts to answer such Questions* principally 
on the basis of observations at the University 
of Michigan. 

643* BrALEy, Ian. View from the 
Underside. Liberal Education 465499- 
503, December 1960. (Author: Grad- 
uate student*) 

Criticizes graduate schooti for their shoddy 
teaching and l)oring required courses* Argues 
that they fail to retain many Intelligent and 
talented students who see no uss In giving 
up a handsome Income for mere busy Work* 
and that many students who remain ^'plod 
along with neither vision nor courage enough 
to divorce themselves from a low-grade pro» 
gram* * * *** Ofitsrs ilg recommendations for 
improvement* 



644. Carbine, Patricu. In Booming 
Graduate Schools: More Married Stu- 
dents. Look 23:125-28, October 27| 
1969. (Author: Assistant Managing 
Editor, Look,) 

Plcture-and-text portrayal of the work and 
family life of a married doctoral student at 
Corne!)* 

645. Chase, Edith B. A Study of 
Undergraduate Records of Graduates 
From Hunter College Who Later 
Earned Doctorates. Jofirnal of Experi- 
mental Education 29:49-60, September 
1960. (Author: Associate Professor, 
Biological Sciences, Hunter College.) 

Compares the undergraduate records and 
high school averages of 294 Hunter College 
students who later earned doctorates With the 
records of a random sample of 204 other 
Hunter College students of the same period* 
In general* finds that prospective doctors had 
tlgnlftcantly better records than the average 
atudents. 

646. Grioo, Charles M. Who 
Wants to Go to Graduate School, and 
Why? Research Reports in Social Sci- 
ence, vol. 2, No. 1. Tallahassee, Fla.: 
Center for Social Research, Florida 
State University, February 1969. 27 p. 
(Author: Associate Professor of Socl* 
ology, Florida State University, and 
Director, Center for Social Research.) 

A study of the character latlcs and plans fof 
graduate study of a sampld of lentor stttdenti 
in four Florida unlversltlH. Reports and tntSN 
relates students* plans regarding type of grad- 
uate programs to be pursuedi when and where 
they plan to enroll* and how they eitpeet to 
finance their education. Reports students* socio* 
economic backgrounds* their expressed reasons 
for going to graduate school^ their Subjective 
values* influenoes upon their decistonsi and thelf 
ablllty-perfoiitiance profiles* Studies Negro stu- 
dents at Florida A« and M. Vnlvefslty sep* 
arately* 
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647. Cropper^ George L.^ and Fitz- 
PATRICK^ Robert. Who Goes to Grad- 
uate School? Pittsburgh^ Pa.: Amer- 
ican Institute for Research^ 410 
Amberson Ave., 1959. 66 p. 

A study of the personal considerations and 
characteristics which Induce qualified students 
to enter or forego graduate work. Based on a 
Questionnaire survey of 8»68t graduate and 
professional itudents and Undergraduate senlorsi 
In a representative variety of fields and Insti- 
tutions* Bibliography » p. 62-63. 

648. GUSTAO, John W. They March 
to a Different Drummer: Another 
Look at College Teachers. Educational 
Record 40:204-11^ July 1959. (Author: 
Professor of Psychology and Director, 
University Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Maryland.) 

Reports the results of a questionnaire and 
interview survey^ conducted during 1057 and 
1958 with funds provided by the Southern 
Regional Education Boards of present college 
teachers, men and women who had left teach- 
ing entirely, and graduate students, In three 
disciplines: chemistry, English, and psychology. 
The research was concerned with two ques- 
tions; Why do people choose to become college 
teachers, and why do some of these then de* 
dde to leave teaching for other positions? "In 
examining the histories of present and former 
college teachers, we found In most instances a 
developed preference for Intellectually stim- 
ulating and essentially solitary activities." 

649. Hacker^ Andrew. The Rebel- 
ling Young Scholars. Commentary 30: 
404-12^ November 1960. (Author: 
Faculty member^ Department of Gov- 
ernmenti Cornell University.) 

Characterizes today's graduate students po- 
litically as ''substantially to the left of the 
men at whose feet they have chosen to sit/' 
Bases a discussion of their politics upon three 
new students' Journals, particularly Studies on 
the Leftt published by advanced graduate nixi* 
dents at the University of Wisconsin. Compares 
their radicalism with that of British student 
Socialists. 

660. Harmom, Lwdsey R. Field of 
Doctorate Specialization as a Function 
of Size of High-School Graduating 
Class. Science 130:1473, November 27, 
1959. (Author: Director of Research, 
Office of Scientific Personnel, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council) 



Reports relationships between fleld of spe* 
v:>iization of science doctoral graduates and 
tne size and geographic ICM^atlon of their high 
schools. Graduates In the biological sciences 
come with disproportionate frequency from 
small high schools and agricultural regions: 
graduates In the physical and behavioral sci- 
ences come In greater proportion from large 
high schools: graduates In the behavioral sci- 
ences come with disproportionate frequency 
from urban high schools. 

651. Miliar, Perry. Liberty and 
Conformity. Graduate Journal 2:34-41, 
spring 1959. (Author: Professor of 
American Literature, Harvard Univer- 
sity.) 

"By his deed of choice, whether he was 
fully conscious of it at the beginning, [the 
graduate student] has eliminated himself from 
the herd. He has perforce, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, become a nonconformist* • • • He 
will never be at ease among the men of 
business.*' 

652. MiLLiGAN, E. E. Dum Docent 
Discunt. School and Society 87:465-56, 
Nov. 7, 1959. (Author: Professor of 
French, University of Wisconsin.) 

Argues that the graduate teaching assistant 
does extremely well; that his youth, lack of 
depth) and Inexperience have pedagogical value. 

653. N&LSON, RoB£RT L. Psychiatric 
Needs of Gradv Ue Students, School 
Review 67:93-105, spring 1959. (Au- 
thor: Associate Psychiatrist, Harvard 
University.) 

Compares the 100 (out of a total of 1,400) 
studenU In the Harve Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences w.t • Were seen by the 
psychiatric depai-tment of the Harvard Health 
Services during one academic year with the 
remainder of the schoors student body* Finds 
that in most respects there are no significant 
differences between the two groupSi particularly 
that "no Information routinely requested identU 
fles the majority of those who Will need 
therapy.*' But ^nds that "a complete and 
competent tiiedical evaluation after a student 
has begun his graduate study ... not only 
anticipates the psychiatric needs of a slgnl^cant 
number of students but can also have value 
in helping them arrange for therapy with the 
least delay.'* 

664. PoLDEH, Edward John. Self- 
Perceived Values: An Index to Eval'^ 
uation in Graduate Education. Doctoral 
dissertation (Ph.D.), Columbus: The 
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Ohio State University, 1958. 191 p.; 
Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts 19, 
No. 9:2391, March 1959. 

Attempts "(1) to Identify the pattern by 
which A amall sample of students, admitted 
to candidacy for the Ph.D. decree at The 
Ohio State University, were able to experience 
qualities of pevsonal slgnlflcanm from their 
education; (2) to Identify groupings of stu* 
dents according to the degree to which they 
were able to obtain increments) of value from 
their educational experience; and (8) to Identify 
some of the commonalities of the university 
environment which tend to offer signiflcance 
for students.'' Finds '*two comprehensive di- 
mensions, termed extension and definition,** to 
be descriptive of the students* pattern of ex- 
perience formation. 

655« Small, John Josbph. Form- 
ative Influences in the Psycho-Edit' 
cational Backgrounds of Superior 
Graduate Students, Doctoral disserta* 
tion (Ph.D.). Columbus: The Ohio 
State University, 1957. 253 p.; Ab- 
stract in Dissertation Abst':'acts 18, 
No. 6:2064-65, June 1958. 

A study of 86 students who had been admitted 
to candidacy for the Ph.D. degree In diverse 
specialisations. Attempts to answer three major 
questions: (1) What kinds of psycho-educt.* 
tional backgrounds do these people have? (2) 
How have they been motivated to achieve at a 
high level and what are their present motiva- 
tions? (8) What Implications may be derived 
from such a study for the better education and 
guidance of other potentially superior achievers? 
Lists major findings In abstract 

656. Strauss, Samubl. High School 
Backgrounds of Ph.D.*s. Sciejice Edu- 
cation 44:45-51, February 1960. (An- 
thor: Staff member, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D.C.) 

Reports range of IQ's shown on high school 
records* percentile ranks In high school grad^ 
uating classes* range of high school sizes, oc- 
-cupatlons of fathers, ages at time of receivin^t 
Ph.D. degref. and time Intervals from high 
school Straduation and from receiving of bache^ 
Ior*s degree to receiving of Ph.D. for the 648 
persons who received Ph.D.*s In sciences and 
humanities between ld52 and 1057 from the 
University of M ryland and The Johns Hopkins 
University. D .sacs implications of findings 
for recruitment of doctoral students. 

657. Looking Backward on 

Future Scientists. The Science Teacher 



24:385-87, December 1957. (Author: 
See above.) 

Discusses findings of a study of ti.e high 
school backgrounds of 149 scientists who had 
earned the Ph.D. degree. Reports that they 
''had been good, but not always the exceptional 
students In high school." On the basis of an 
intensive study of the lives of these sclentists» 
makes some generalizations about their charac* 
terlstlcs (happy, normal, but nonconformist 
people) and motivations (''drive,*' often due to 
early frustrations, and a personal interest 
taken in them by a high school or college 
teacher). 

658. and Brechbiix, Henry. 

Traits of Scientists. Science Education 
43:35-41, February 1959. (Authors: 
(1) See above; (2) Assistant Dean, 
Betired, University of Maryland.) 

Describes and reports some of the AndinSS 
of an interview study of 80 biological and 80 
social scientists who had been granted the 
Ph.D. within 2 years prior to the investigation. 
The interview consisted of 88 questions: the 
first 14 dealt with vital statistics; the second 
11 dealt with the man's doctoral project; the 
third group* of 19 questions, dealt with the 
man's school history and attempted to trace 
the rise and development of his interest In his 
field; the fourth group, 12 questions, concerned 
his relationships with his family; the last 12 
questions probed into his relations with other 
people. 

See also Nos. 43, 54, 69, 103, 114, 
196, 209, 210, 491, 508, 681, 784. 

2. Examinations and Prognosis 
of Success 

For discussions of admissions prac- 
tices, see section II, 7« 

659< Association of GfUDUAtE 
Schools. Committci: on Policies in 
GuADUAfB Education. Report, with 
discusjiion. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. 10th Annua! Conference, 
1958. p. 31-49. 

Reaflfirms prosposal tn 1057 report that the 
master's degree be revitalized as a degree for 
oollogc teachers by giving It the quality of a 
stage of progress toward the Ph.D.« and that 
the Ph.D. program be redesigned as a 3-year 
preparation for a career of soholarshlp. Pro- 
poses, further, the estabttshhtetit of a Graduate 
Entrance Examination fioard to admlnltteif 
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euay examinations to graduate school uppU* 
cants in EnKllsh composition, one or more 
foreign languag(»i« and the subject of proposed 
sp«clalis:ation» in order to improve selection and 
hence preparation of applicants. An outline 
of a suggested set of examinations Is appended. 

660. . COMMITTEE ON TESTING. 

Report, with discussion. In Journal of 
Ptoceedinga and Addreaaea. Eighth 
Annual Conference, 1956. p. 66-71. 

Summarises discussion of the Graduate Record 
Examinations at a meeting between the com- 
mittee and representatives of the Educational 
Testing Service. Presents information "on the 
current status of the program, some of the 
problems relating to the development of addi- 
tional tests in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion, some problems relating to the validity and 
tise of the test, and other miscellaneous prob« 
iems." 

661. — . ^^Report, with 

discussion. In Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses. Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, 1957. p. 28-32. 

Discussion of the GraduirSW^Rccord Examina- 
tion. Reports on the possibility of developing 
further tests, on the problem of providing 
more useful information concerning interpreta- 
tion and use of test results, and on arrange- 
ments for an empirical study of the relation 
between ORE scores and success In graduate 
work. Discussion centers upon the use of the 
ORE In testing foreign applicants. 

662. . . Report, with 

discussion. In Journal of Proceedings 
and Addreaaea* 11th Annual Confer- 
ence, 1959. p. 27-35. 

Reports outcome of discussions with Educa- 
tional Testing Service 3oncerr.ing possibility 
of substituting essa>-tvne examinations in writ^ 
ing ability and particular academic fields for 
the Graduate Record Examinations, as recom- 
mentcd in 1058 by the Committee on Poilicies 
in Graduate Education {see No. 660). Proposes 
in detail an experimental study of the com- 
parative effectiveness of objective and essay 
tests in predicting success in graduate study. 
An alternative plan for improving beleotion of 
graduate students by relating graduate per- 
formance to undergraduate origins is suggested 
in the discussion. 

663. Bowles, Frank H., and Hol- 
LOWAY, Charles M. The Coming Age 
of College. American AsBOciation of 
Univeraity Profea$or$ Bulletin 46:271- 
76, September 1960. (AuthorB: (1) 



President; (2) Director of Informa- 
tion Services; both of the College En- 
trance Examination Board.) 

After discussing artkulation between high 
school and college and developments ir college 
admissions and admissions testing, concludes 
with a brief discussion of selection and admis- 
sion practices in professional and graduate 
schools, Questions ''whether existing tests at 
this level come even close to meeting the real 
needs.'' 

664. Douglass, Paul P. Teaching for 
Self 'Education. New York : Harper 
and Brothers, 1960. 153 p. (Author: 
Professor of Political Science, Rollins 
College.) 

a biography of William S. Learned, staff 
officer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and founder and Arst 
director of the Graduate Record Examination. 

665. Florida State Univthsity. Of- 
fice OF Institutional Research and 
Service. Relationahips Between Grad- 
uate Record Emmination-Aptitude 
Test Scores and Academic Achievement 
in the Graduate School of the Florida 
State University* Tallahassee: Thr 
University, 1958. 68 . 

A study of the correlation between the GRI^- 
AT scores of 314 graduate students entering 
Florida State University during 1063-54 and 
their grade point averages through the 105(^-67 
academic year. Also studies correlation between 
graduate and undergraduate grade point av- 
erages of those students who had done a sub- 
stantial amount of undergraduate work at 
Florida State, Correlations are studied in terms 
of 18 major departments of study or depart* 
ment groupings. 

666. Harmon, Lindsey R. The De- 
velopment of a Criterion of Scientific 
Competence. In The Second (1957) 
University of Utah Research Confer-^ 
ence on the Identification of Creative 
Scientific Talent. Calvin W. Taylor, 
principal investigator. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah, 1958. p. 82-^97. 
(Author: Director of Research, Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research 
Council.) 

Compares achievements by 1066 of the candi* 
dates in ld4d for Atomic Energy Commission 
fellowships in physical and biological sciences 
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with Items of predictive information on the 
b«tlt of which nwardt were made (i*e.» aptitude 
and achievement testa^ underffraduate grade- 
point averaffea* confidential and conference re- 
ports). Find* little correlation between high 
achievement and predictors. Also finds no sig- 
nificant correlation between high achievement 
and success or failure of candidate to win 
AEC fellowship In 1949. 

667. Harvey, Phiup R. The Use of 

the Graduate Record Examinationa by 
Colleges and Universities. Princeton, 
N, J,: Educational Testing Service, 
1957. 36 p. 

"A report of the results of an inquiry Into 
uses* and practices In 377 Institutions par* 
ticlpating in the GRE Institutional Testing 
Program, 1965-1956.*' See esyeclally p. 21-29: 
"Uses Reported at the Graduate Level.'* Uses 
reported are grouped Into four categories; 
Validation of Graduate Status* Admission to 
Candidacy for Degree, Evaluation and Guidance, 
and Studies to Estobllsh Admissions Standards* 

668. HouNTRAS, Peter T. The Use 
of the Miller Analogies Test in Pre- 
dicting Graduate Student Achievement. 
College and University 32:65-70, fall 
1966. {Author: Instructor in Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Michi- 
gan.) 

Reports slgnlflcant differences in mean MAT 
scores between probationary and nonorobatlon- 
ary foreign students at the University of 
Michigan. Tabulates differences by area of 
origin And discipline. Two major conclusions: 
''First, the Miller Analogies Test In view of 
iU high vulidlty and reliability* and ease of 
administration, Is the best Instrument avail- 
able for predicting scholastic aptitude for grad- 
uatt study. Second, Miller's test shows consld- 
erabie promise In selecting those applicants 
from abroad who can succeed In graduate 
school.** 

66&* HuaMES, Edwin McCulloc. 
Prediction of Students^ Success at the 
Doctoral Level Doctoral dissertation. 
Denver, Colo.: Denver University, 
1957. 

Not examined. Abstract not In Dfmrtation 
AbittaeU. 

670. Lannholm, Gerald V., and 
ScMRADER, William B. Predicting 
Graduate School Success, Princeton, 
N» J.t Educational Testing Service, 
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1951. 50 p. (Authors! Both staff mem* 
bers, Educational Testing Service.) 

SummarUea ail major studies made during 
the period 1937-1961 on the predictive value 
of the Graduate Record Examination, Informa- 
tion Is organized around. the following toplest 
(1) Develop^:s«nt and nature of the examina- 
tions: (2) predictive effectiveness of the profile 
and advanced teeUj and <3) detailed aUtlstlcal 
findings hy luhject-matter fields. 

671. OsTLUND, Leonard A. College 
Transcripts and Standardized Teats as 
Criteria for Graduate Placement. 
School and Society 86:41-43, Jan. 18, 
1958. (Author: Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Kent State University.) 

Compares scores achieved In > battery of 
standard subject-matter tests with quantity of 
transcript credit hours for 46 high school 
science and mathematics teachers entering Okia* 
homa State University for a year of graduate 
fitudy in National Science Foundation Aca- 
demic Year Institute. Finds high correlation 
between test scores and credit hours. 

672. Robinson, Donald W. A Com- 
parison of Two Batteries of Tests as 
Predictors of First Year Achievement 
in the Graduate School of Bradley 
Uiiiversity. In National Counc^^ on 
Measurements Used in Education, Ft/- 
teenth Yearbook^ 1968. Edited by Edith 
M. Huddleston. New York: The Coun- 
cil, 1968. p. 118-27. (Author: Dean of 
Students, Indiana Technical College.) 

"this was a study to evaluate the relative 

efficiency of the Undergraduate bver-all grude 
point average ... and two hatterlei of tests, 
the Bradley University draduate Examitiatloti 
* . . and the Graduate Record Examination . . .« 
as predictors of achievement in the gmduate 
colleges of Bradley University. A secondary 
purpose of this study was to determine the 
relative merits of differential predictions as 
opposed to predictions hased on an ahstract 
general population." 

673. Schwartz, MiLtoN M., and 
CLARK, P. EuofSNti. Prediction of Suc- 
cess in Graduate School at Rutgers 
University. Journal of Educational Re- 
search 53 : 109-11, November 1969. 
(Authors: (1) Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Rutgers University} (2) 
not identified.) 

Report rellahlllty of Miller Anslottds ^«it 
scores* Dopr^^t Mathemitlcal BeAsonlttg Test 
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•cores, and underffradtmte ^rade averages tn 
predicting academto success of part-tlms eve* 
ning students tn a master's degree program 
in applied and mechanical statistics. Find none 
of the predictors very reliable and suspect the 
lapse of time since leavlnsr college to be the 
reason for this* Believe such students* success 
to be governed more by motivation than by the 
factors tested 

674. WiLUAMS, Oliver Hoyt. Cri- 
teria for Admiamn to the Graduate 
School of the University of Texas in 
Relation to the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. Doc- 
toral dissertation (Ph.D.). Austin: 
University of Texas, 1959. 253 p.; Ab- 
stract in Dissertation Abstracts 20, 
No. 7:2685-86, January 1960. 

Primary purposet "to evaluate the Aptitude 
Test of the Graduate Record Examinations as 
an admission requirement and as an aid tn 
selecting and counseling students of the Grad- 
uate School at the University of Texas.** Sec- 
ondary purpose! "the evaluation of other ad- 
mission requirements by the statistical .analysis 
of the data submitted by applicants to the 
Graduate School tn keeping with Its regula* 
tions." 

675. ZwiLLmo, VlRGlNiA T. The 
Prediction of the Index at Graduation 
front the Grades in Seven Required 
Courses* Journal of Educational Re^ 
search 61:505-12, March 1958. (Au- 
thor: Instructor^ Hunter College, New 
York City.) 

As an aid to earty determination of college 
students' chances of success in graduate worki 
Investigates the relationship between the aca- 
demic average attained by members of a grad- 
uating class at Hunter College and their grades 
In seven required first courses. 

Sec also Nos. 65, 124, 562, 564, 801, 
809* 

3# Hectiiitmetit for Graduate 
Study 

676. BeidHNi^R, Paul E. Selection 
of Undergraduates for Academic 
Careers in Colleges and Universities. 
National Catholic Education Associa^ 
tion Bulletin 57:189-^02, August 1960. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Notre Dame.) 



Lifts tha essential qualities of a good eoilege 
teacher and discusses the process of Identifying 
and recruiting prospective graduate students. 

677. BLANK, David M,, and Stwlbr, 
George J, The Demand and Supply of 
Scientific Personnel New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1957. 200 p. (Authors: (1) Not identi- 
fied; (2) Research Staff member^ Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research.) 

A study of methods used to explain move- 
ments in the supply and demand for sclentlfie 
personnel, practtoularty as applied to the situa- 
tion in the technological professions In the 
United States prior to 1966. 

678. Clakk, Edward F« Undergrad- 
uate Preparation for Graduate Study 
and Intellectual Leadership. National 
Catholic Education Association BuU 
letin 55:141-43, August 1958. (Author: 
Academic Vice President, Fordham 
University.) 

Argues that "preparation of our students 
for graduate study and Intellectual leadership 
itself requires a greater educational leadership 
and personal conviction and commitment to 
this preparation than Is hy and large presently 
had. It is the dean who musti on the opera- 
tional level, supply it to his faculty and with 
his faculty to his students.*' 

679. Coombs, Philip H. How Will 
Institutions of Higher Education Se- 
cure and Maintain an Adequate Supply 
of Qualified Teachers? In Association 
for Higher Education, Current Issues 
in Higher Education^ 1967. Edited by 
G. Kerry Smithy Washington: Na^ 
tiohal Education Association^ 1967. 
p. 170-74. (Author: Secretary, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion.) 

Urges greater efforts at reertaltment on the 
part of college faeultleSi the Invention of 
way to prepare ^rut^class eoilege tesohers whieh 
will be very much better than the present 
M.A. yet less tlme^eonsumlng and mor« to the 
poiftt than the present ^h.D./* and more 
feetive utilization of teachers through fewer 
and better courses^ more independent learning! 
the use of student assistantSi and the use of 
television and films* 

680. FPiLDMAN, AnNOLD S.| md 

Knohr, Klaus American Capabitity 
in Basic Science and Technological tn^ 
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vention* Center of International Stud- 
ies Research Monograph No. 7. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: The Center, Princeton 
University, 1960. 13 p. {AtUhors: (1) 
Research Associate; (2) Associate Di- 
rector, both of the Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton University.) 

A dl8cU8»Ion of the future capability of the 
United States In basic science and technological 
invention which covers three points! (1) the 
manlpulabllity of several condlticns upon which 
the recruitment of scientists depends. (2) the 
narrowness with which the problem is viewed, 
and (3) "the need for more empirical research 
on the conditions of our scientific capability 
so that policy can In time proceed on a more 
informed basis.'* 

681. Holland, John L. Undergrad- 
uate Origins of American Scientists. 
Science 126:433-37, September 6, 1957. 
(Author: Director of Research, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation.) 

A study of the college • choices, motivations, 
and family backgrounds of a large sample of 
National Merit Scholars and Certificate of Merit 
Btudentsi the purpose of which Is to examine 
the hypothesis that certain colleges and uni- 
versities are more productive of scientists and 
scholars than others. Concludes that differential 
student populations are a more probable ex- 
planatlon of college differences in productivity 
than the special qualities or Influences of ia- 
dlvldual Institutions. 

682. Kino, Ronold W. P. Prom 
Schoolroom to Research Laboratory: 
A Problem in Education. American 
Aaaociation of University Professors 
Bulletin 43:806-18, June 1957. ( 4w- 
thort Professor of Applied Physics, 
Division of Engineering and Applied 
Physics, Harvard University.) 

Traces the educational growth of the re** 
search scientist, pointing out pitfalls along 
the way and suggesting remedies for them. 
Discusses the values and rewards of graduate 
work, protesting the neglect of teaching on the 
part of graduate science faculties. Believes 
that this neglect undermines the function of 
the tin i vers tty. lessens respect for teaching as 
a career, and ultimately makes science into 
"a modern cult for specialists and technicians, 
not an Inspiration that leads to a better future 
for all.** 

688. Knapp, RoBEttT H., and GooD- 
mcif, Hubert B. Origins of American 
Scientists, Chicago: University of Chi- 



cago Press, 1952. xiv, 450 p. {Authors: 
Faculty members, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Connecticut.) 

Reports results of a study of undergraduate 
educational backgrounds of more than 18,000 
American scientists. Assesses the relative eon* 
tributions of almost 600 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

684. and Greenbaum, Jo- 
seph J. The Younger American 
Scholar: His Collegiate Origins. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 122p. {Atithors: (1) Associate 
Professor of Psychology; (2) Assistant 
Professor of Psychology; both of Wes- 
leyan University.) 

A statistical study, financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 'Mntended as a 
straight-forward and simple report on the Un- 
dergraduate origins of younger American 
scholars who have won academic distinction 
In graduate schools since 1946.*' Based on de- 
tailed analysis of some 7i000 Individuals, win* 
ners of fellowships or holders of Fh.D.'8 from 
26 leading graduate schools^graduates of 682 
colleges* 

685. Knoll, Robert E. Whence the 
New Professors? College English 20: 
77-80, November 1958; Replies. Prank 
H. Thompson, Jr. 20:416-17, May 
1969; Margaret E. Ashida and Daniel 

^W. Bernd. 21:49, October 1969* {Au- 
thor: Associate Professor of English, 
University of Nebraska.) 

Argues that *Mf a student doesn't catch fire 
In beginning courses, he Is not likely to lakd 
our advanced courses; If he does not take our. 
advanced courses, we never have a chance to 
seduce him Into graduate school: If he doesn^t 
go to graduate school, his chances of teaching 
In a college are remote.** Hence, freshman and 
sophomore courses should be taught by 
faculty's most distinguished scholars, a practice, 
which would also bring about a new attitude 
of respect for teaching at this level, Thompson 
replies that reform of college teaching cannot 
be expected from products of the Ph.D. system, 
but must be achieved by way of an MA given 
new significance as preparation for teaching. 
Ashida and Bernd defend the virtues of grad« 
unte teaching assistants and other teachers of 
freshmen and sophomores. 

686. LuMiANSKV, Robert M* A Plan 
for Identifying and Recruiting Out- 
standing Students for Collego Teach- 
ing. In David A. Lockmiller, ed,, 
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Southern University Conference Pro- 
ceedingSf 1958. Chattatioogai Tonn.: 
The Conference, University of Chatta- 
nooga, 1958, p. 21-25, {Author: Grad- 
uate Dean, Tulane University.) 

Describes a plan in use at Tulane for Several 
years for identifying promising undergraduate 
students* attracting them Into graduate Work, 
helping them find fellowship assistance for the 
first year, interesting them in and preparing 
them for college teaching, and arranging finan- 
ciai support for the years of graduate study 
beyond the first* 

687. McAllastkr, Elva. Counseling 
Toward College Teaching. Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin 44:586- 
90, December 1958. {Author: Professor 
of English, Greenville College, 111.) 

Greenville College has a remarkably large 
number of college professors among Its alumni. 
Responses by these professors to a recent In- 
quiry "point strongly to the fact that Individual 
counseling can direct persons toward college 
teaching who might not otherwise have con- 
sidered It.*' Quotes many of th ^ responsett. 

688. McGlynn, James V. Prepara- 
tion of Undergraduates for Academic 
Careers. National Catholic Education 
Association Bulletin 57:198-200, Au- 
gust 1960. {Author: Director, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of 
Detroit.) 

Discusses three requirements for an under- 
graduate program Intending to prepare ^^tu- 
dents for graduate study: (1) Aim at develop- 
ment of understanding: (2) create an 
atmosphere of academic dedication; (3) pro- 
vide the necessary tools for graduate* work. 

689. MATMfiWS, Paul L. Fellowships, 
Scholarships, and Other Aids Toward 
Academic Careers. National Catholic 
Education Association Bulletin 57: 
201-03, August 1960. {Author: Exec* 
utlve Secretary, Committee on Extra- 
Mural Fellowships and Scholarships, 
St. Louis University.) 

Describes the work of the Committee on 
Cxtra-Mural t^'ellowships and Scholarships, St. 
Louis Univcrsityi In aiding undergraduates to 
apply for and win suitable awards for grad« 
uate study. Attributes the committee's success. 
In part, to the coincidence of its tJxccutlve 
Secretary's being an Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School and hence In receipt of most 
fellowship Information. 



690. National Manpower Council* 
Education and Manpower. Edited by 
Henry David. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 326 p. 

In four parts, pnrt four, p. 227~300i deals 
with higher education. Chapter 11, The Poten-^ 
tial for Higher Kducatlon, discusses the premise 
that there Is a large hidden reserve of potential 
ability, at present unidentified, which, under 
more favorable developmental conditions could 
be drawn upon to expand the Intellectual re- 
sources of the Nation: chapter 12, Factors 
Influencing Education for Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Occupations, points out the factors 
which determine the flow of students Into Insti- 
tutions of higher education; chapter 13. Post- 
High School Education and Training of Women, 
presents the important characteristics of post- 
secondary school formal education and training 
for woment and chapter 14, Higher Education 
and the American Economy, concerns some of 
the interrelationships between economic affairs 
and higher education. ■- ^ - 

691. Reoan, Richard. Scholarships 
for Graduate Scholars. National Cath- 
olic Education Association Bulletin 
56 : 162-56, August 1969. {Author : 
Secretary, Graduate Scholarship Com- 
mittee, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, 
N. J.) 

Describes the operation and great success of 
the St. Peter^s Graduate Scholarship Commit- 
tee, established In 1952, In Inducing and assist- 
ing students and alumni to attain financial 
assistance for graduate and professional studies. 

692. Rosen HAUPT, Hans. Identifying 
College Students of Great Promise. 
Journal of Higher Education 30:895- 
98, October 1959. {Author: Director, 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation.) 

Describes the Special Fellowship Program at 
the University of Pittsburgh* In which the top 
2 or 8 percent of the undergraduates are 
Identified by faculty nomination as being espe« 
dally eligible for future national or lnstltu« 
tional graduate fellowship assistance. Those, 
If they choose to participate In the program, 
then receive special attention and encourage- 
ment during the remainder of thetr undergrdd« 
uate careers. A high correlation exists between 
the Judgments made In the program and those 
of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
selection committee. {S6d aUo No. 727.) 

693. Sheean, Sister Helen. The 
Catholic College and the Ph.D» Cath* 
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olic Educational Revietv 55:258-61, 
April 1957. (Author: Librarian, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C.) 

Studies the relative productivity of Catholic 
colleges, particularly Catholic women'a colleges^ 
of graduates who went on to receive Ph.D* 
degrees between 1936 and 1950* 

694. Small Colleges as Scholarship 
Winners. School and Society 88:319, 
832, Sept. 24, 1960. 

Reports that one quarter of the year's Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship winners grad- 
uated from colleges with enrollments of 1»200 
or less. Lists the colleges graduating the largest 
numbers of Woodrow Wilson Fellowship win- 
ners. 

696. Super, Donald E., and Bach- 
RACH, Paul B. Scientific Careers and 
Vocational Development Theory: A Re^ 
vieiVf a Critique, and Some Recommen- 
dations. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. 135 p. (Authors: 
Both staff members of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College.) 

Summarises studies of the characteristics of 
natural scientists. mathematlclanSi and engU 
ncers, and their Identification* selection, and 
encouragement. Evaluates the methods and out- 
comes of these studies In the light of current 
vocational development theory. Bibliography t 
22d titles. 

696* THISTUJtHWAlTB, DONALD L. 

College Environments and the Develop- 
ment of Talent t Characteristics of 
Colleges Are Related to the Percentage 
of Graduates Who Attain the Ph.D. 
Sdence 130 1 71-76, July 10, 1959. (Au- 
thor: Associate Director of Research, 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tlon, and Lecturer in Psychology, 
Northwestem University.) 

Compares the efte^stlveneis of undergraduate 
colleges h(itHn0 4qualty taUnted itudent hodiefi 
In stimulatitig their students to go on to earn 
the Ph.D. Finds separate productivity patterns 
for the natural solenees and the arts and social 
s<iten(ies. Hates Institutional productivity by 
typ(^ of institution, geographkal lo(iation» re^ 
liglous ai%ltation« and miseellaneot s (iharacter* 
istles. Also compares faeulty behavior, as re« 
ported by student Informants, at relatively 
productive Ifistltutlons with faculty behavior 



at relatively unproductive Institutions, and finds 
some significant differences which "argue for 
the Importance of faculty behaviors In stim- 
ulating or Inhibiting Intellectual achievement.'* 

697. . College Press and Stu- 
dent Achievement. Journal of Educa-^ 
tional Psychology 50:183-91, October, 
1959* (Author: See above.) 

"To Identify student cultures and faculty 
characteristics which motivate students to seek 
the doctorate, student ratings of colleges vary- 
Ing In productivity [but having equally talented 
student bodies] were compared/* Finds remark- 
ably high correlations between some faculty 
and student-culture Influences and pressures 
and the productivity rate of a college. 

698. Trow, Martin A. Reflections on 
the Recruitment to College Teaching. 
In John W. Gustad, ed.. Faculty Sup- 
ply, Demand, and Recruitment Pro- 
ceedings of a Regional Conference 
Sponsored by the New England Board 
of Higher Education, Nov. 6-7, 1959. 
Winchester, Mass.: The Board, 1969. 
p. 51-73. (Author: With the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley.) 

Sxamlnes the problem of recruitment to coU 
lege teaching from the perspective of broad 
trends In social mobility and from that of the 
changing patterns In the sociological complex- 
Ion of higher education. Asks» ''firsts what 
kinds of people are drawn to college teachlncr: 
where have they been— what kinds of life 
experience have they had before entering Col- 
lege? Second, what kinds of colleges do they 
go to* and what happens to them while they 
are In college?*' Warns that "the Increases In 
college enrollments ahead will be made up to a 
great extent of students with a vocational or 
career orientation. Wc eannot assume that they 
will resemble the students who have Ailed the 
colleges In the past* or will supply A propor** 
tlonate number of new teachers.** 

699. ZtMMfiRMAK, Jo&{)PH F. Over- 
coming the Statf Shoitage. Liberal 
Education 46:245-53, May 1960. (Au- 
thor: Associate Professor, Department 
of Economies, Government and Busl^ 
ness, Worcester Polytechnic Institute.) 

"This article Is Intended to supply some 
tddiM which will help maUe & faculty recruit- 
mcmt program more effective. To gather fsctSi 
4t faeulty members at Worcester Polyteehnld 
tnstltut<) were surveyed recently with respeet td 
when and why they decided to enter the college 
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teaching profession, what they presently con- 
sider to be the advantages and disadvantages 
of the profession, and what can be done to 
make the profession more attractive/' 

See also Nos. 26, 43, 140, 167, 194, 
512, 580, 643, 646, 647, 656, 675, 700, 
726, 779, 782, 784. 



4. Supply and Demand 

a. College Teachers 

700. Adams, Arthur S. Today and 
Tomorrow in Higher Education. In 
University of Michigan, Addresses 
Given at the Annual Conference on 
Higher Education in Michigan, 1958. 
Ann Arbor: The University, 1959. p. 
7-18. {Author: President, American 
Council on Education.) 

Discusses three current Issues In higher edu* 
cation t (1) The need for more well qualified 
teachers and how to get them; (2) the need 
for better articulation between high school and 
college and college and graduate school: (3) 
the need for unity between privately supported 
and publicly supported Institutions. 

701. Ambrican Council on Educa- 
tion. The Council at Work: Summary 
Report of Survey on Interest and Ac- 
tivity Relating to College Teaching. 
Educational Record 38:166-75, April 
1967* 

Reports results of eanvass of organization 
members of the Council to determine their 
current activities and plans In the field of 
college teaching. Gives accounts of the many 
and various activities reported. Four general 
categories: (1) Recruitment. (2) retention of 
existing faculty, (3) more efBclent use of ex* 
Istlng resources, (4) preparing college teachers 
and helplntt teachers on the Job. 

702. — — Committed on College 
Teaching. 0. Meredith Wilson, chair- 
man* College Teaching as a Career. 
Washington: The Council, 1958. 28 p. 

The Committee ''has prepared this pamphlet 
to help give an impression of the pleasures 
and lAtisfftctions to be found In i^ career In 
college teaching.'* Contains chapters on the 
conditions of and preparation for college teach* 
Ingi and the following four short assays t A 
Persottal Message to College Studenta, by Fred 



M. Heohlnrifr; Teacher and Student In tha 
Search tor Truth, by Mark Van Doren: Dla» 
coverles Through Research, by Reuben G. 
Custavsoni and Life in a Company of Scholars, 
by Thomas Vernor Smith. 

703. Are New College Teachers Pre- 
pared? National Education Association 
Research Bulletin 37i87-92, October 
1969. 

Summarizes findings of National Education 
Association survey. Teacher Supply and Demand 
in UniveraitieBt Colleger, and Junior CoUegeu. 
loar-SS and m8-$9 (see No.* 754). Reports 
average level of preparation of new college 
teachers and variation among fields, level of 
preparation of new junior college teachers* and 
percentage of Ph.D. graduates entering or re* 
malning In college teaching. 

704. Beichner, Paul E. Preparation 
of College Teachers. National Catholic 
Education Association Bulletin 64:142- 
44, August 1957. {Author: Doan, 
Graduate School, University of Notre 
Dame.) 

Discusses the Importance of the Influence of 
undergraduate education and undergraduate 
teaching and counseling In recruiting students 
for college teaching. Also discusses the relation- 
ship between graduate work and the desires of 
colleges In hiring new teachers. 

706. Bernard, Lloyd D, Placement: 
Methods Used by Individuals in Find- 
ing Jobs; Methods Employed by Col- 
leges in Securing Teachers. In Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, Current 
Issues in Higher Education^ 1966, 
Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 
1966. p, 138-44. {Author: Manager, 
Bureau of School and College Place- 
ment, University of California.) 

Llsis means by which candidates locate posU 
tlons and procedures by which colleges seek 
teachers. Offers lists of suggestions for candU 
dates, employers, and training Institutions to 
Improve the placement process. Describes the 
work of H committee of the University of 
California and the State colleges In developlni 
a cooperative approach to the problems of 
preparation and placement. 

''Oe. Blandikg, Sarah G. How Can 
Colleges Attract and Keep First-Rate 
Professors? American Association of 
Vniver$ity Women Journal 61:146-48, 
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March 1958. {Author: President, Vas- 
sar College.) 

Outlines job conditions which colleges must 
create In order to attract Arst-rate faculty 
members. 

707. Blegen, Theodore C. How Can 
Graduate Schools Increase the Supply 
of College Teachers? Journal of Higher 
Education 30 : 127-33, March 1959. 
{Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota.) 

Conunends several reeent efforts toward the 
early identification and recruitment of college 
teachers. Goes on to recommend several specific 
Improvements In the doctoral program to make 
It more effective in increasing the supply of 
college teachers. Also recommends a new 2-year 
master's degree for college teacher preparation. 

708. Brunner, Ken A., and Lind- 
QuiST, Clarence B. Recent Faculty 
and Instructional Practices in Junior 
Colleges. Junior College Journal 30: 
327-39, February 1960. {Authors: (1) 
Specialist for Associate Degree and 
Related Programs; (2) Specialist for 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 
both of Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education.) 

Highlights the findings of LIndquist's CoUepn 
and Vniversitu FacuHiea: Reeent Personnel and 
Instrueiianal Praeticca (see No. 739) as they 
relate to Junior colleges. Provides Information 
that is more detailed concerning junior colleges 
than Is given in LIndquist's study, and makes 
comparisons between junior colleges and all 
other collefites and universities. 

709. Bunnell, Kevin P. Recruitiiig 
College Faculty Members: A Short- 
Range View of the Problem. Eduea" 
tional Record 41:138-42, April 1960. 
{Author: Research and Administrative 
Associate, New England Board of 
Higher Education.) 

Discusses the responses of 23 deans and 
college presidents throughout the country to 
the question, what new faculty recruitment 
techniques arp you using at present? Describes 
12 distinct methods other than the three tradi- 
tional ones of attending professional meetings, 
contacting college placement ofllces, and writing 
to graduate deans or professors. Finds no indi- 
cation of . . better organlj^ed, more Imagi- 
native programs of faculty recruitment.^^ 

710. Carmicmael, Oliver C. A Call 



to Action. Journal of the American 
Association of University Womeii 63: 
81-34, October 1959. {Atithor: Con- 
sultant to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education.) 

Reviews the college teacher shortage, sets 
forth a six-point program for making up the 
shortage, and recommends three concrete means 
by which lay groups such as the American 
Association of University Women ean help re- 
cruit bright students for college teaching. 

711. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The Edu- 
cation of College Teachers. In 53d An- 
imal Reports 1957^58. New York: The 
Foundation, 1958. p. 11-26; Separate 
reprint. 1958. 18 p. 

Summary of a wide-ranging discussion by 
the trustees of the Foundation concerning the 
recruitment and preparation of college teachers 
and the purposes and practices of graduate 
education. Recommends eight general measures 
for meeting the needs for college teachers. A 
first-rate analysis of the college teacher prob- 
lem. 

712. CoLLERY, Arnold. What .the 
More Promising Beginning College 
Teacher Costs. American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 45: 
223-26, June 1959. {Author: Assistant 
Professor of Economics, Amherst Col- 
lege.) 

Gives answers secured from six graduate 
Rchools indicating probable salaries for new 
instructors in each of 11 major teaching fields. 
For those with Ph.D., anticipated salaries vary 
from $4,800 to $7,500: for those without a 
Ph.D., from $3,600 to $6,600. 

713. Cook, Walter W., and others. 
A Study of Job Motivationst Activitiest 
and Satisfactions of Present and ProS' 
pective Women College Faculty Mem- 
bers: Partial Report Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, College of 
Education, 1960. 100 p. (Processed.) 
{Author: Dean, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota.) 

A report of preliminary research done under 
the general direction of Ruth E« Eckert» In* 
eluding a review of literature eoncerning en* 
rollment and employment trends and other 
matters rdatcd to the project, a summary of 
a preliminary interview study of women faculty 
members, a study of the findings of a 1949 
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survey of women holders ot the University of 
Minnesota Ph»D., and descriptions of three 
tangential doctoral studies in progress. (Or. 
Eckert's Illness caused the project to be termi- 
nated before its completion.) 

714. David, Henry. What Are the 
Basic Problems in the Preparation of 
College Teachers? In Association for 
Higher Education, Current Issues in 
Higher Edticatmif 1960. Edited by G. 
Kerry Smith. Washington: National 
Education Association, p. 179-82. (An- 
t/tor* Dean, Graduate Faculty, New 
School for Social Research, and Exec* 
utive Director, National Manpower 
Council.) 

stresses the diffioultles* If not the impossibil- 
ity, of resolving the problem of necurlng better 
prepared college teachers in the j :ars ahead. 
Suggest^)* as a result, that increasing attention 
be given to other than scholarly qualifications 
of applicants, to mediocre students who arc 
potential teachersi to the preparation of teach- 
ers who do not enter the profession directly 
from graduate school, and to the improvement 
of present teaching as a model by which stu* 
dents may shape their own development. 

715. DiLS, EuoENB W. What Sources 
and Techniques Should Be Utilised in 
the Recruitment of College Teachers 
and What Methods of Retention Should 
Be Employed? In Association for 
Higher Education, Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1958, Edited by G. 
Kerry Smith. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1958. p. 183- 
90. (Author: Director of the Place- 
ment Service, Stanford University.) 

Suggests ways of alleviating the short suptily 
of college teachers by developing the sources 
of supply, ensuring retention, and improving 
practices and procedures of recruiting* 

716. Dobbins, Charles G., cd. Ex- 
panding Resources for College Teach- 
ing* Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1956. 187 p. {Atithor: Staff 
Associate^ American Council on Edu- 
cation.) 

Verbatim report of a conference sponsored 
by the American Council on Education i Jan. 
19-20» 1966* convening 41 representatives of 
collegeSi universities* and educational associa- 
tions. Three topics of discussion t (1) Hecruit^ 
Ing Talent for College Teaching, with opening 



remarks by W. H. Cowley and J. Paul Leon* 
ard; (2) Conserving for Teaching the Talent 
We Do Get— New and Old, with opening re- 
marks by O. Meredith Wilson and Jacques 
Barzun; (3) Making the Most of a Scarce 
Resource, with opening remarks by William 
W. Turnbuil and Ralph W. Tyler. 

717. Dunne, William J. Personnel 
Policies for Sister College Teachers. 
National Catholic Edtication Asso- 
ciation Bulletin 56 : 131-41, August 
1959. (Author: Associate Secretary, 
College and University Department, 
NCEA.) 

Calls upon sisters colleges to encourage stu* 
dents to enter graduate work and college teach^ 
ing. and to aim at having a high proportion 
of rh.D.'s and prospective Fh.D.'s among their 
faculties. 

718. ECKERT, Ruth E. Faculty 
Views on the Recruitment of College 
Teachers. Journal of Higher Education 
31:244-51, May 1960. (Author: Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education, University 
of Minnesota.) 

Lists and discusses recommendations for re> 
cruiting and retaining college teachers gathered 
in a questionnaire and interview study of 
faculty members in Minnesota's 32 colleges. 

719. . Recruiting College Fac- 
ulty: Report on the Minnesota Study. 
In Association for Higher Education^ 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1958. Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Wash- 
ington : National Education Associa- 
tion, 1958. p. 66-70. (Author: See 
above.) 

Report of a sampling study of approximately 
25 percent of all full-time faculty members 
in Minnesota's 32 private and public colleges 
and the University of Minnesota. Object of the 
study: to find out what motivates faculty peo- 
ple to enter and to remain In college teaching. 
Discusses eight of the findings and theli^ impli- 
cations. iSee aUo No. 718.) 

720. and Stecklein, John 

E. Academic Woman. Libend Educa- 
tion 45:890-97, October 1959. (Aw- 
thors: (1) See above; (2) Director, 
Bureau of Institutional Research, both 
of the University of Minnesota.) 

Report findings of a questionnaire and Inter* 
view study of 10? women faculty memberi 
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in Minnesota*! 82 public and private colleges. 
Discuss their backgrounds* when and why they 
chose college teaching, their preparation and 
current positions, their satisfaction with their 
careers, their suggestions for recruitment of 
college teachers, and the implications of these 
findings for the recruitment of women faculty 
members* 

721. and . Why Teach 

in College? National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal 47:120, February 1958. 
{Authors: See above.) 

Report results of their study of Minnesota 
faculty members regarding time of career de- 
cision (usually not until after receiving bache- 
lor's degree), motlvatloni and suggestions for 
further recruitment* 

722. > and Sagkn, H. 

Bradley. College Faculty Members 
View Their Jobs. American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 45: 
513-28^ December 1959. (Authors: (1) 
See above; (2) see above; (3) Re- 
search Fellow in Higher Education^ 
all of the University of Minnesota.) 

Report flndings of their questionnaire and 
interview study of Minnesota faculty members 
{$€€ No« 762). Two sections: (1) Motivations 
for Becoming a College Teacher, and (?) Ap« 
pralsats of This Career Choice. The first In- 
cludes discussions of undergraduate conceptions 
of college teaching, time of decUion-making* 
reasons for choosing college teaching* and lm« 
plications; the second discusses satisfactions 
of college teachers, career dissatisfactions, and 
lnr*^llcatlons. 

723. Walter C. Highest 
Earned Degrrees of Faculty Members 
in Institutions of Higher Education in 
the United States^ 1954-65. College 
and University 84:6-38^ Fall 1D58. 
(Author: Retired Professor of Educa- 
tion.) 

Presents Information about highest earned 
degrees for almost 172,000 faculty members In 
more than 1*800 Institutions of higher educa- 
tion* Classifies Institutions by accreditation 
status, public or private control, type ( I.e., 
unlversliieSi technical schools. • theological 
schools, professional schools, liberal arts col* 
leges, teachers colleges, junior colleges), size of 
faculty* and geographical location. Also presents 
information for members of the Association of 
American Universities, women's colleges, and 
Negro institutions. Compares present conditions 
with thosi existing 16 years earliir. 



724. Farber^ Maurice L.^ and Bous- 
FIELD, Weston A. College Teaching as 
a Profession: A Study of Students' 
Opinions at the University of Con- 
necticut. Journal of Higher Education 
29:70-72, February 1958. (Authors: 

(1) Associate Professor of Psychology; 

(2) Head, Department of Psychology; 
both of University of Connecticut.) 

A study of economic. socloloSical* and psy* 
chologlcal factors affecting the attitudes of 
college students toward a career in college 
teaching. Based on a poll of 87 Juniors and 
seniors at the University of Connecticut 

725. FiESS, Edward. College Teach- 
ers Must Come From Colleges. College 
and University 32:336-41, spring 1957. 
(Author: Lecturer in English, Queen^s 
College.) 

Reports results of a survey of graduates of 
Ant loch College employed on college or unl- 
vsrslty faculties as to where, when, and how 
they decided to adopt their careers. hold 
that the position of the undergraduate Instlttt- 
tlon In this complex process is pivotal or focal* 
A young student may have decided on teaching 
or even on college teaching before ever setting 
foot on campus, but his college experiences 
can either encouraK« or discourage such a 
decision.*' Suggests five ways of encouraging 
the decision. 

726. FoLGBR, JoHK K.^ and Ness^ 
Frederic W. Successful Practices for 
Recruiting College Faculty. In Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, Current 
Issues in Higher Education^ IBSO* 
Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association^ 
1959. p. 76-79, (Authors: (1) Asso- 
ciate Director for Researchi Southern 
Regional Education Board; (2) Aca- 
demic Vice President, Dickinson Col- 
lege.) 

Review of ths findings and implications of 
research on the Influences leading students to 
enter graduate work and college teaching. 

727. Gray, WilluM D. Identifica- 
tion and Recruitment of Prospective 
College Teachers. School and Society 
87:459-60, November 7, 1959* (Author: 
Staff member, Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Program.) 

Desoifibes ths Special Fi^lowshlp l^iogtm 
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at the University of Pltteburgh (sm No. 692). 
Report* that the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Foundation is now assisting other Institutions 
in working out similar programs. 

728. Grinter, L« E. Russia Can 
View With Satisfaction Our Dilemma 
in Technical Education. Science Edu- 
cation 41:150-54, March 1957. (Au- 
thor: Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Florida.) 

Deplores outward flow from the universities 
of scholars and best students In the flelde of 
physical science and engineering, and calls 
upon universities ''to use every economy and 
to reconsider all expenses not directly related 
to the central job of teaching and researchi" 
In order to provide adequate financial Incentive 
for research scholars and graduate students 
to remain within the university. 

729. GusTAD, John W. The Career 
Decisions of College Teachers* SRE6 
Research Mono^aph Series No. 2. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regrional Edu- 
cation Board, 1960. 87 p. (Author: 
Dean, College of Liberal Atts, Alfred 
University.) 

"Concerned with obtaining answers to two 
principal questions: (1) Why do some Individ- 
uals choose to become college teachers, and <2) 
Why do some of these later decide to leave 
teaching for other positions?" Based on ques* 
tlonnalre and Interview study of present and 
former Southern college and university teachers 
of chemistry. English, and psychology. Chap- 
ters on life histories and motivations. Job ac- 
tlvltles and values, personnel practices and 
conditions of work, and career goals, and plans. 
Information analysed by teaching field and by 
present and former teachers. Extensive tabula* 
tion of responses. 

730. , ed» Faculty Supply^ De- 

mandf and Recruitment Proceedings 
of a Regional Conference Sponsored 
by the New England Board of Higher 
Education, Nov. 5-7, 1959. Winchester, 
Mass.! The Board, 1969. 128 p« (Au- 
thor: Director, College Teacher Pro- 
gram, NEBHE.) 

Contains three major addresses, two series of 
panel speeches, and a summarisation by A. J. 
Brumbaugh* In the first panel, dealing with 
"The Recruitment and Retention Problems of 
Hew England Colleges and Universities." James 
S. Coisi (President of Bowdoin College). 
Harold Bi Hyde (President of Plymouth Teach- 



ers College. New Hampshire), Gertrude E. 
Noyes (Dean. Connecticut College for Women). 
Albert E. Waogh (Provost. University of Con- 
netlcut). and William C. White (Provost. 
Northeastern University) dlscuas In turn the 
problems In the kind of institution with which 
each Is associated. In the second paneU "R»- 
crulunent Programs at the National Level." 
Henry E. Bent (Director of the National De- 
fense Graduate Fellowship Program). Reginald 
H. Green (Former Vice President of the Na- 
tional Students Association). Keith R. Kelson 
(Program Director of the Fellowship Section. 
National Science Foundation), and Hans Rosen- 
haupt (Director of the Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship Foundation) discuss the recruitment 
programs of their respective organizations. The 
three major addresses, by Ray C. Maul. Martin 
A. Trow, and Bernard Berelson. are annotated 
aeparately (see Nos. 748. 698 and 66C). 

731. , ed. Faculty Utilization 

and Retentioru Proceedings of a Re- 
g^ohail Conference Sponsored by the 
New England Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. May 5-6, 1960. Winchester, 
Mass.: The Board, 1960. 114 p« (Au- 
thor: See above.) 

Contains three major addresses and two series 
of panel speeches. In the first pane!, dealing 
with "Faculty Retention and the Conditions 
of Work." Katherlne Burton (Professor of 
English at Wheaton College) compares present 
conditions of faculty living and work with 
those of 80 years ago. John W« Qustad dis- 
cusses the reasons why people leave college 
teaching for other kinds of positions* Harry 
K. Newbum (President of Montana State Vn\* 
verslty) discusses the responsibilities of the 
administrator for faculty retention and work 
conditions, and Louise A. Wood (Program Di- 
rector, Associated Colleges cf the Midwest) 
repoiis results of a natlonv*lde questtonnalre 
study of faculty evaluation of their work 
conditions. The second panel. "Modern Learn- 
ing Theory and Some New Approaches to 
Teaching." deals with teaching machines, 
language laboratories, and educational television. 
In an address entitled "The Wind in ^:ie 
BranchH." Arthur S. Adams (Presldevit. Am^r^ 
lean Council on Education) dlseusses faoturs 
making for effective utUltatlon of faculty. A 
second address, by HaroM W. Stoke (President 
of Queens College. Nfiw York), deals with 
the role of the president In recruitment and 
utilitatlon of faculty. The third addresSi by 
Asa 8. Knowlesi is annotated separately (le^ 
No. W). 

732. HDNDeHSON, ALdO D. Policies 
and Practices in Higher Education. 
New Yorkt Harper ?M Brothersi 1960. 
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838 p. {Atithor: Professor of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan.) 

An 18-chHpter 3tudy of problems and prauticea 
in hitrher educRtion, primarily at the under* 
graduate level. Chapter lO, How Shall the 
Program Be Staffed? (p. 161-175). discusser 
recruitment and preparation of college teachers* 

733. Hetenyi, LAszlo Joseph. Who 
Will Teach the General-Education Stu- 
dent? Jourml of Higher Edtication 29: 
141-48, 176, March 1958. (Atithor: 
Associate Professor of Logic and Hu- 
manities, University of Florida.) 

Sugge^rts four methods to reurult. train, and 
retain competent teachers of general education 
courses. 

784. HoLMSTEDT, Ralkigh W. Re- 
cruiting College Teachers. Teachers 
Couege Jotirnal 30:89-91, May 1959. 
(Author: President, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute.) 

Points out that teachers colleges and state 
colleges are in a favorable position to recruit 
college teachers, since their students are aU 
ready interested U\ teaching and since many 
of them have graduate programs adequate for 
the first year of doctoral study. Describes a 
graduate teaching fellowship program at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, designed to recruit 
college teachers, which provides for half-time 
college teaching and prepares fellows to enter 
a university graduate school at the post-master's 
degree level. 

735* IFFERT, Robert E. Staffing In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in the 
Next Decade. Higher Education 13:66- 
68, December 1956. (Author: Staff 
member, Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education.) 

''fiy 1D65 approximately 100 persons will be 
required for every 60 now employed in the 
institutions of higher education in the U.S.** 
Presents detailed tabular estimates of aetUal 
staff used from 1945 to Idsd and estimates 
of requirements from 1955 to 1965 for three 
groups each of publicly and privately controlled 
Insiltuti'.ns. Estimntua total staff requirwl In 
1065 as 666,000. and states six assumptions on 
which estimates are based. 

736. K1U.B, Frank. The Supply and 
Rocruitmcnt of College Teachers. In 
Proceedings of the American Confer^ 
ence of Academic Deans, Esther 
Raushenbush, secretary and editor. 



Bronxville, N. Y.; Sarah Lawrence 
College, 1957. p. 5-17. (Author: Dean, 
Carleton College.) 

''My thesis will be that (1) college teachers 
and administrators, although they are in the 
best possible position to do so. have failed to 
state the ease for their • vocation as well as 
the leaders of business, industry, and govern- 
mer.t have for theirsj (2) that an active, ag- 
grcssive recruitment program is needed and 
is justifiable on all counts; (3) that as a pari 
of this recruitment program, financial assist* 
anee must bc^ made available to prospective 
teachers wherever needed; and (4) that such 
a program mu£t be more specific than general 
encouragement of graduate work.** Also reports 
progress on a national study of the baccalaure- 
ate origins of college teachers undertaken by 
the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
Association of American Colleges. (This study 
is scheduled for publication by the AAC In the 
spring of 1961.) 

737. Knowles, Asa S. College 
Teachers for Today and Tomorrow, In 
John W. Gustad, ed., Faculty Utiliza- 
tion and Retention. Proceedings of a 
Regional Conference Sponsored by the 
New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion,* May 5-6, 1960. Winchester, Mass.: 
The Board, 1960. p. 99-109. (Author: 
President, Northeastern University, 
Boston.) 

Summarizes five considerations which compli. 
eate the college teacher supply problem and 
six which alleviate the problem. Analyzes col- 
lege-level work into seven categories, for most 
of which it is not necessary for teachers to 
have earned the Ph.D. Advocates the establish* 
ment of international centers for advanced 
study and research, 

738. LATHAM, Earl. The Young 
Prometheus. New Leader 41:8-10, May 
5, 1958. 

Takes issue with the common feeling that 
young instructors are not being paid enough 
to make college teaching attractive. Feels they 
are better off than they were a few decades 
aga 

739. LiNDQUiST, Clarence B. Col- 
lege and University Faculties: Recent 
Personnel and instructional Practices. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1959, 
No. 27. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 61 p. (Author: 
Chief for Natural Sciences and Mathe- 
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matics> Division of Higher Education^ 
U.S. Office of Education.) 

Report of a questionnaire survey of practices 
employed by the Nation's olleges and unl* 
versitieft In coping with the shortage of Instruc* 
iional staff during 1954-57 and 1057-58. Ana* 
lyzes, by type and size of Institution^ extent 
of usage of 21 sp«olftc practices In employment, 
promotion^ retention, and utilization of staff. 
Summarizes and quotes extensively from com* 
ments and observations by respondents. Dis* 
cusses particularly the use of more aggressive 
recruiting practices^ greater encouragement and 
support of graduate training, and increased 
use of graduate assistants. 

740. , Recent Practices Re- 
lating to Faculty in Institutions of 
Higher Education: Preliminary Re- 
port Higher Education 15:41-47, No- 
vember 1958. {Author: See above.) 

Preliminary report of flndlngs In author's 
Colleoe and University FactiltieB: Recent Per* 
aannel and htatnicthnal Practieea (No. 739). 

741. f ed. Sta^ng the Nation^s 

Colleges and Universities. Report of a 
Conference, May .20 and 21, 1957. 
Washington: U.S. Department of 
Healthy Education, and .Welfare, 1957. 
59 p. ' (Processed.) (Author: See 
above.) 

Verbatim and summary reports of speeches 
and discussion at a conference convened by 
the U.S. Office of Education to consider a 
prospectus of a proposed study of the problems 
of preparing and recruiting college faculty 
members. Speeches deal with the need for a 
national study { staffing problems encountered 
in the humanities^ the natural sciences and 
mathematics^ the social sciences^ and engineer* 
ing; problems of recruiting sufTtclent numbers 
of qualifted teachers? the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program? and factors related to the 
need for Instructional staff. ProHpeetus of pro* 
posed study appended. 

742. Ludlow, H. Glenn, and Bar- 
ker, Kenneth. College Placement: 
Some Facts and Observations. North 
Central Association Quarterly 33:248- 
51, January 1969. (Authors: (1) Di- 
rector; (2) Assistant Director; both 
of the Bureau of Appointments and 
Occupational Information, University 
of Michigan.) 

Report number of requests to the University 
of Michigan fiureau of Appointments and Oc* 



cupatlonal Information during 1057-58 for eol* 
lege teachers and administrative personnel, by 
field, the number of candidates available, and 
the ratio of supply to demand (less than 50 
percent in four*flfths of the fields). Also re* 
port numbei and nArcentage of requests by 
type of Institution, Ueffrees required, salaries 
ofTercd and academic rank. 

743. MAUL, Ray C. College Teacher 
Supply and Demand: The National and 
Regional Pictures. In John W. Gustad, 
ed., Factdty Supply^ Demandf and Re- 
cniitmenL Proceedings of a Regional 
Conference Sponsored by the New 
England Board of Higher Education, 
Nov. 5-7, 1959. Winchester, Mass.: 
The Board, 1959. p. 9-24. (Author: 
Assistant Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association.) 

Discusses the cupply and level of preparation 
of newly Induf^ted college teachers^ what hap- 
pens occupatlonally to the ani 'tal supply of 
new Ph.D.'s* and the quantltativs stalf needs 
of colleges and universities through 1060-70. 

744. . College Teaching: Chal- 
lenge, Opportunity. Phi Delta Kappan 
88:175-80, February 1957. (Author: 
See above.) 

Discusses openings likely to be available to 
the beginning college teacher, the numbers of 
(lualifled applicants likely to be competing for 
these openings, the level of preparation of 
these applicants, and the salaries which may 
be expected. Tables give present distribution 
of college teachers among the maJor flelds. 
present distribution of master's and doctor^s 
degrees among these ft elds (showing little or no 
relation between number of college teaching 
positions In a fteld and number of graduate 
students taking It), level of preparation of 
present college teachers, and a graphic com- 
pnrison of numbers of bachelor's, master's, and 
doctor's degrees conferred over the period 
1038-65. 

745. . Institutional Research: 

Future Supply and Demand Studies. 
In Association for Higher Education, 
Current Issues in Higher Education^ 
1958. Edited by G. Kerry Smith. Wash- 
ington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1958. p. 64-56. (Author: See 
above.) 

Heports on the objectives and progress of the 
two biennial NBA surveys, of college and Unl* 
versity sidarles and of faculty supply and 
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recniltinent. Gives figures demonstrating ''the 
steady deterioration in the quality of new 
teachers Inducted Into classro^'n service during 
the pa»t four years." 

746. . The Outlook for Coliege 

Teachers. Teachers College Record 59: 
149-55^ December 1957. {Author: See 
above.) 

A discussion of the findings of the 1957 NEA 
study of college*teacher supply and demand 
(No. 763). Discusses trends In the academic 
qualifications and sources of new college teach* 
ers. the occupational choices of doctor's deffree 
graduates, and the concentration of the most 
highly prepared new teachers in a ] 7latlvely 
few Institutions. 

747. — — . A Second-Class Educa- 
tion for Millions? Liberal Education 
45:559-63, December 1959. {Author: 
See above.) 

Asks whether an Increasing number of In* 
stitutlons will be forced to make sacrifices In 
the quality of the teachers they hire In order 
to obtain the desired numbers. Points out 
recent trends indicating that all but a few 
Institutions are presently doing so. 

748. . Sources of College 

Teachers. American Association of Col- 
hjes for Teacher Education Yearbook^ 
1960. p. 159-63. {Author: See above.) 

Discusses various sources of supply of college 
teachers and the extent to which these can 
be rcUed on to meet the demand, particularly 
the annual classes of recipients of the doctor's 
degree. 

749. — . Wanted: College Teach- 
ers. National Education Association 
Journal 46:607-08, December 1957. 
{Author: gee above.) 

Discusses sources of new college teachers dur-> 
Ing 1055-^56 and 1966-57 (fewer than one-half 
came directly from the graduate schools) ^ their 
levels of preparation, and occupational choices 
of new Ph.D. graduates. 

760. . Who Will Staff the 

College? National Education Associa-^ 
tion Journal 48:40, September 1969. 
(Author: See above.) 

Discus&etf level of preparation of new college 
teachers, Indicating annual percentage having 
doctor's degrees or less than a master's degree 
since 1963-64< Finds that institutions having a 
high percentage of doctoral graduates among 
their newly employed teachers tend also to 



employ a high percentage of nuw teachers with 
less than a master's degree. Also discusses 
level of preparation of new teachers and pro- 
portion of doctoral graduates entering college 
teaching In the major Aelds of study. 

751. . Will New College 

Teachers Be Adequately Prepared? 
Educational Record 40:326-29, October 
1959. (Author: See above,) 

Reports the findings of two separate studlest 
one Identifying new college and ttnlverslty 
teachers employed during the 1067-68 and 1058* 
69 academic years by amount of academic 
preparation and type of employing Institution, 
the second seeking Information about the oc- 
cupations claiming doctoral graduates of 106^ 
67 and 1957-68. Finds that one out of four 
doctoral graduates were already engaged In 
college teaching, and one out of five entered 
college teaching as a new participant. Believes 
It necessary to develop alternatives to the 
Ph.D. for the preparation of college teachers. 

752. Morse, H. Taylor. How Will 
General Education Resolve Its Special 
Problem of Securing and Maintaining 
an Adequate Supply of Qualified 
Teachers? In Association for Higher 
Education, Current Issues in Hipher 
Education, 1957. Edited by G. Kerry 
Smith. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1957. p. 176-81. (Au- 
thor: Dean, The General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.) 

Believes that (1) the number of genera! edu* 
cation programs Is going to Increase. (2) the 
faculty for these programs will continue In 
large part to be recruited or "converted** from 
traditional programs and departments. (3) 
rank, salary* and recognition must be channeled 
differently than they now are If top*level faculty 
arc to be attracted to general education pro* 
gramSi (4) there would be no problem If gen* 
oral education courses could be substituted for 
departmental Introductory courses* and (6) 
while general education programs are wt.l suited 
to the needs of mass education, they must 
maintain a high level of Integrity In order 
to attract their share of the ablest faculty 
members. 

753. National Education Associa- 
tion. Research Division. Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Colleges and 
Unioersities, lUS-SB and IQSe^ST* 
Washinfifton: The Association, 1967, 
76 p, 

Analyses new fulUtlme university tind 4«yeAr 
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college tenchers (I.e., those not engaged In 
full-tlme college teaching in the previous year) 
by level of preparation, source of recruitment, 
teaching Held, and type of institution. AWo 
analysies doctoral grnduntes of 1954-55 and 
1955-56 by occupational choice and f^cld of 
preparation. Finds that the level of preparation 
of new college teachers is deteriorating and 
that only 57.3 percent of doctoral graduates 
entered or continued In college or university 
service. Discunses other sources of teacher sup- 
ply. Extensive tabular analyses. 

754. . . Teacher Supply 

and Demand in UniversitieSf CollegeSf 
and Junior CollegeSf IQSTSS and 
mS'-SO. Research Keport 1959-RlO. 
Washington: The Association, 1959. 
87 p. 

^'Section 1 presents the findings of a biennial 
study in the pattern . . . followed In the 
report issued two years ago Uee No. 753]. 
, • . Section 2 presents Information for the 
first time concerning newly employed teachers 
In Junior colleges In the same pattern as usnd 
In Section 1. . . . Section 8 presents the find- 
ings of the seconvl over-all study of the occupa- 
tions of doctor's degree graduates In the pattern 
developed two years ago. . . . Section 4 preaenta 
a fieid-by-fleld projection of future needs for 
teachers In institutions of hlghex* education.** 
Extensive tabular analyses. 

765. Ness, Frederick W. The Role 
of the College in the Recruitment of 
Teachers. Washington: Association of 
American Colleges, 1968. 83 p. (Au- 
thor: Administrative Vice President, 
Dickinson College, Pennsylvania.) 

Results of a survey conducted by the Com- 
mittee on teacher Education of the Association 
of American Collegoa In 1956 which reported 
methods used on numerous college and uni- 
versity .campuses to stimulate interest among 
better students In careers In college teaching. 
Appendix describes In some detail programs 
used at Tulane University, Harvard University. 
Dickinson College, Rosary College, University of 
Pittsburgh* and by the Association of College 
and University PresldenU of West Virginia. 
Bibliography: 7d titles. 

756. NOSOW, SlQMUNO. Thd Labor 
Market for Teachers of General Edu- 
cation. Journal of General Education 
11:45-50, January 1968. (Author! As- 
sociate Professor, Department of So- 
cial Science, Michigan State Univer- 
sity.) 

"A Qtiestlon must be raised ai to whether 



general education teaching positions present a 
unique submarket within the labor market for 
teachers— a market which Is different from 
that confronting the Individual seeking a teach- 
ing job In his specialized Aeld. On the basis 
of available evidence this would not seem to 
be the case/' Discusses the characteristics of 
teachers In genera) education programs and 
the problems of recruitment for such programs. 

757. RiESMAN, David. The Academic 
Career : Notes on Recruitment and 
Colleagucship. Daedalus 88:147-69, 
winter 1959. (Author: Professor of 
Social Sciences, Harvard University.) 

Discusses sociological pattern of recruitment 
Into college teo'^hlng and some of the ways 
the pattern has changed In the last generation 
or so. Then describes "some of the seldom 
noted pitfalls and dilemmas" of graduate and 
undergraduate teaching "... as I might point 
them out to a prospective college teacher.** 

758. Ryan, Stephen P. The College 
Teacher. Catholic Educational Revieu) 
55:389-96, September 1957. (Author: 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Xavier University, Louisiana.) 

Describes the advantages and disadvantages 
of :nllege teaching as a career. Includes pro- 
longed preparation and exploitation of graduate 
teaching assibtanta among the disadvantages. 

759. Seeoers, J. Conrad. Higher 
Education's Need for a Larger Supply 
of Qualified Teachers. With excerpts 
from the discussion following. In The 
Strength to Meet Our National Need: 
A Report to the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School. Edited by Charles G. Dobbins. 
Washington : American Council on 
Education, 1966. p. 77-92. (Author: 
President) Muhlenberg College.) 

One of seven addresses delivered at a con* 
ference of member organisations of the Amer* 
lean Council on Education. Points out the 
inadequacy of the supply of college teachers 
and discusses several ways to improve recruit- 
ment and utilisation^ Discussion participants 
add remarks upon the Importance of consider^ 
Ing quallOcatldns other than thd Ph.Dit thd 
role of teachers In recruiting teachersi the role 
of Women as college teacherSi and other sub« 
Jects. 

760. SeMANS, H. H., and HoLV» C. 
A Study of Faculty Demand and Sup- 
ply in California Higher Edueationt 
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1957-70. Prepared for the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Regents of the University 
of California and the California State 
Board of Education, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. 76 p. 
(Atithors: (1) Specialist in Higher 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education; (2) Special Con- 
sultant in Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of California.) 

Attempts to answer the following questions: 
(1) How many new staff members will be 
needed by 1960, 1965, and 1970, In selected 
fields and In total? (2) What are the eharac- 
terlstlcs of new faculty, appointees with respect 
to histhest decree held, source of recruitment, 
rank to which Appointed, and doctorate Insti- 
tution? (3) What Is the expected national and 
State supply of master's and doctor's d^s^rees 
by fields, and what percentage of the recipients 
will go into college teaching? (4) What is the 
demand-supply outlook In specific fields? (5) 
W^hat suBg;estions have been made to provide 
adequate numbers of faculty without sacrifice 
of quality? 

. 761. Staupper, John Nissley. Judg- 
ments of Liberal Arts College Teachers 
and Deans Regarding College Teacher 
Qxtalifications. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ed.D.). University Park: Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1956. 141 p.: 
Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts 17, 
No. 2:285--86, February 1957. 

'*The main purposes of this study were to 
determine the relative importance of ciuaiifioa- 
tions of college teachers in the judgment of 
academic deans and their most promising young 
teachers; to find the extent of agreement be^^ 
tween Judgments by deans And tenchers and 
between these judgments and those previously 
reported for presidents by Trabuej and to find 
what qualifications are representative of sue- 
ressfut college teachers in the judgment of 
deans and teachers." 

762* Stecklein, John E., and EcK- 
ERT, Ruth E. An Exploratory Study 
of Factors Influencing the Choice of 
College Teaching as a Career. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 
Bureau of Institutional Research, 1D58. 
46 p., and appendices, (Author: (1) 
Director, Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search; (2) Professor of Education; 
both of the University of Minnesota.) 

Reports information received in .i quesUon- 



naire survey of selected faculty members In 
Minnesota's 32 private and public institutions 
of higher education. Discusses family, personal, 
and academic backgrounds, motivations, time 
of choosing car*jer, and present satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions. 

763. and . How Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Faculty Members 
Became College Teachers: Their Bach- 
grounds. Their Academic Activities, 
and Their Career Satisfactions and 
Dissatisfactionsi Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Bureau of Institu- 
tional Research, 1958. 18 p. (Authors: 
See above.) 

Supplements the authors* statewide report on 
Minnesota college faculty members (No. 762) 
by reporting information received from mem- 
bers of the University faculty and comparing 
their backgrounds, sallsfaotions and dlssatisfac* 
tions, and other characteristics, with those of 
the liberal arts and state college tenchers. 

764. and Lathrop, Robert 

L. Faculty Attraction and Retention: 
Factors Affecting Faculty Mobility at 
the University of Minnesota* Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota, Bu- 
reau of Institutional Research, 1960. 
130 p. (Authors: (1) Director; (2) 
Research Associate; both of the Bu- 
reau of Institutional Research.) 

A study of the bases of decisions to Join or 
remain on the University of Minnesota faculty. 
Kour groups of Individuals are studied sep« 
arately. those (1) who had recently aceepted 
an appointment to the faculty, (2) who had 
oonsidered coming to Minnesota but decided 
agflinst it, (3) who had recently accepted job 
offers elsewhere, and (4) who had recently 
rejected other job offers to remain at Min« 
nesota. Each group was queried KfiDftrfttely, by 
Interview or ciucstlonnalre, as to the negotla^ 
tions, influences, and outcomes in ench kind 
of decision; and results are reported separntely 
for each. Also reports changes in University 
policies recommended by each group, and con^^ 
eludes with an overview of faculty attraction 
and retention at the various University schools 
and colleges. 

765. StotKOV, Vladimir. Has the 
Quality of the College Teacher De* 
clined? Journal of Higher Education 
30:455-58, November 1D69. (Author: 
Associated with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.) 
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pre^enU statistics showing that the percent^ 
age of instructional staff holding doctoral de* 
grees increased between 1952 and 1956 in every 
category of higher educational instUutloni and 
that> generally^ it Increased from 42.2 to 49.6, 
Discusses the probable causes of this increase^ 
and points out the fallacy of deducing a trend 
in the opposite direction from the single fact 
of the declining percentage of doctorates among 
new college teachers. 

766. Stop^ Look» and Listen* Clear- 
inff House 31:415-17, March 1957. 

Describes an unfortunate personal experience, 
the result of having accepted a contract and a 
job without careful scrutiny of their particulars, 
and offers some sycoific advice to new college 
teachers. 

767. Sullivan, Daniel C. The Re- 
cruitment of College Teachers. Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association 
Bulletin 64:146-61, August 1957. 
(Author: Professor of Education, St. 
John's University, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

Ofters a number of suggestions for alleviating 
the college teacher sUortaget maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing staff, expanding teaching fel- 
lowship programs, greater use of student aides, 
recruitment and employment of w6men» develop- 
ment of a college teaching degree, college and 
regional conferences for faculty and student 
discussion of college teaching^ and the like. 

768. Teachers for Our Colleges: 
Status of Supply and Demand. Na- 
tional tiducation Association Research 
Bulletin 36:13-22^ February 1968. 

A discuMion of the occupational choices of 
recent recipients of the doctorate, of the 
sources and Qualifications of new college teach- 
ers« and of women as college teachcrs» based 
on the NBA report, Ttaehtr Supply and De- 
mand in Colhff^n and VnivtHUhSt i0$$'-66 and 

me-$T (No. m). 

769* WAitES, Richard A., Jr. A Pro- 
gram for Staffing Our Colleges. Al- 
bany, New Yorkt The University of 
the State of New York, State Educa- 
tion Department, 1958. 16 p. (Author: 
Executive Assistant, Office of Higher 
Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education.) 

Estimates the need for from 1^000 to 2*200 
new college teachers in New Vork State eaeh 
year for the next Id years^ and recommends 
that the State make 260 annual grants up to 
t2»S00 eaehi good for 2 years» to Statd tH\* 



dents for enrollment in doctoral institutions 
having special and approved provisions for the 
academic training of college teachers. 

770. What Attracts the New College 
Teacher? School and Society 87:323, 
June 20, 1959. 

Reports findings of a questionnaire given to 
34 beginning college teachers, all new Fh.D.*St 
by the University of Michigan Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and Occupational Information. Rates 
factors which attract new teachers to an In- 
dividual college or university. 

771. Yale's Teaching Fellows Pro- 
gram. School and Society 86:179, April 
12, 1958. 

Describes new program In which 10 Yale 
seniors are to be enlisted annually for a year's 
instructorship and graduate study at an average 
stipend of $3,760. Teaching fellows 'vlll spend 
two>thirds of their time teaching under the 
supervision of senior professors and on^^-thlrd 
taking a graduate school course, the pro^^ram 
is to be financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 

See also Nos. 93, 96, 167, 172, 1^6, 
211, 303, 830, 607, 660, 677, 681, B.«, 
604, 607, 608, 682, 686, 823, 830, 832, 
846, 860, 861, 868, 869. 

b« Other Fields and Professions 

772. Armsby, Henry H. Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Manpower: Organ^ 
ized Efforts to Improve Hs Supply and 
Utilissation. U.S. Office of Education 
Circular No. 610. Washington: U.S. 
Government Prlntingf Office, 1960. 68 
p, (Author: Chief for Engineering 
Education, Division of Higher Educa-* 
lion, U.S. Office of Education.) 

Gives brief deacrlptlonn of the manpower 
programs and services of 15 nongovernmental 
organi^attonsi 11 Federal agencies, and 4 presi« 
dential committees, in the fields of engineering^ 
science, and teaching. 

773* Brown, Jamds Douolas, and 
Harbison, FttBDeRick* High-Talent 
Manpower for Science and Industry: 
An Appraisal of Policy at Home and 
Abroad, Bese^rch Heport Ser« No. 95* 
Princeton, N* J*t Industrial Belations 
Section, Department of Economies and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 1967* 
97 p. (Authors: (1) Dean, Princeton 
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University, (2) Director of the In-- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University.) 

Two eswys designed to exfunlne the thesis 
that the creative scientist or engineer is the 
most universal man in the twentieth century 
and that his development should respond to 
similar measures in any part of the world. In 
the flrst essay. Considerations in the Deter- 
mination of American Policy, by Brown, see 
especially the section, The Task of the College 
and University in the Education of *Secd- 
Com* Talent. The second essay, by Harbison, 
Is entitled The Development of Human Re- 
sources in the Newly Industrializing Countries. 

774. CoNANT, James B. Education in 
the Western World. Atlantic Monthly 
200:73-77, November 1957. {Author: 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany.) 

''I should like to approach the subject of edu- 
cation for the professions In the mood of the 
comparative educationalist. I should like to 
examine in particular the way the future mem- 
bers of the professions are recruited, selected* 
and educated In certain Euroi n nations and 
the ii;ntf 3d States.'* 

776« Elbehs, Gerald W.» and Dun- 
can, Paul> eda. The Scientifie Bevolu- 
tion: Challenge and Promi$e. Washing- 
ton: Pubic Affairs Press, 1959. 280 p. 
{Author$: (1) Director of Informa- 
tion of the President's Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers; (2) Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Senator Lis- 
ter Hill.) 

thirty-two contributors discuss the Implica- 
tions of the challenge of the current scientific 
revolution! Section 7» the Education and the 
Use of Superior Talent» contains the following 
chapters} (X) Problems of the Graduate School; 
<2) Financing the Graduate Student! W Fed^ 
erat Government and University Research; and 
<4) The Advanced'Degree Man In Industry. 

776. Greenwood, David C. Solving 
the Scientist Shortage, Washington j 
Prblic Affairs Press, 1958. 68 p. 
(Author: Coordinator for Engineering 
Development, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce*) 

''The annual requirement for trained engl« 
neers atid selentiile talent Is rising at a rate 
whidh is ever gaining on the number of trained 
penonnel coming from our universities and 
technical InstltutlonSi The problem now Is to 



discover the causes of the shortage, and what 
can be done about it/* Discusses undergraduate 
and graduate supply, then surveys Federal, In- 
dustrial, and professiovial association programs 
designed to develop the supply and competence 
of scientists and engineers. Concerned prIncU 
pally with engineering. 

777. KiLLiAN, James R. Augmenting 
Our Scientific and Engineering Man- 
power Resources. School and Society 
85:213-17, June 22, 1967. (Author: 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.) 

Sketches refonbs necessary^ at all levels of 
education In order to produce more scientists 
pud engineers. Advocates more and stronger 
/Taduate engineering programs and a shift of 
emphasis from the undergraduate to the grad- 
uate level In professional engineering education. 
Aiso calls for recogn itlon of the human Istic 
qualities of science and for an end to the 
separatism between llhiiral and scientific studies. 

778. National Manpower Council. 
Womanpoiver. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. xxxiii, 371 p. 

The sixth publication of the NaUonal Mftii- 
power Council I Illuminating the present roU 
of women In the working population. See 
especially chapter 7» Post-High School Educa- 
tion and Training* for an overview of women 
In graduate study. Bibliography t 248 titles. 

779. National Sciencb Founda- 
tion. Scientific Manpower^ 1959. NSF 
60-34. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing OfHce, 1960. 38 p. 

Fourth In a series of annual summaries of 
activities relating to supply, demand, educa- 
tion* and recruitment of scientists. The bulk 
of each of these annual reports Is a publica- 
tion of the papers delivered at the SclentlAo 
Manpower Conferences held during the annual 
(December) meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and 
sometimes of other selected papers. In this 
report, six conference papers deal with gradu^ 
ate programs and recruitment In the fields of 
engineering, the space scienceSi oceanography, 
nuclear science, metallurgy, and chemical fuelt. 

780. — Statistical Handbook of 
Science EducatioHi NSF 60-13* Witsh^ 
ington i U.S« Government Printing 
Office, 1960. viii, 94 p. 

A compilation of pertinent statistical tna^* 
terlal on the education and training of iclenttits 
and engineers In the United States. The Work 
Is divided Into (1) human resources data) (2) 
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R variety of data that deal with the Institutional 
aapeots of training In the aclenees* and <8) 
appendix tabl<4i 

781. . A Study of Scientific 

and Technical Manpoiver, A report 
prepared for the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 86th Congress. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 71 p. 

A description of present programs of data 
collection on supply, demnndi educatloni and 
utilhation of scientific and technical manpower, 
including the National Science Foundation's 
National Register of Sclentlfio and Technical 
Personnel and proposals for a long-range pro* 
gram of collecting scientific manpower Informa- 
tion. including data on graduate enrollmentsi 
oflterlngSi and supports 

782. AND THE President's 

COMMHTEE ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. A Program for National Infor- 
mation on Scientific and Technical 
Personnel NSP 68-28. Washington: 
The Foundation^ 1058. 63 p. 

Sets forth a recommended program, composed 
of 15 separate projects, for providing needed 
Information about the national supply and de* 
mand of scientific manpower. Includes recom- 
mendatlons for various studies of the Inflow 
of scientists from the formal educational sys- 
tern. 

783. NoiJRSB, Alan E. So You Want 
to Be a Scienti$L New York: Harper 
and Brothers^ 1960. 182 p. (Author: 
M.D.I North Bend^ Washington.) 

A book addressed to the high school graduate 
or beginning college student describing the edu- 
cation and work of the scientist and sketching 
the general fields of science. Contains several 
advisory discussions of preparation for gradu* 
ate study, graduate study Itself, a,^ scientific 
research as a careeri 

784. WOLriiB, Dabl. Americana Re- 
Bourees of Specialized Talent: A Cur-^ 
rent Appraisal and a Look Ahead* 
New York: Harper and Brothers^ 1954. 
xviii^ 332 p. (Author: Director^ Com- 
mission on Human Heaouroes and Ad*^ 
vanced Training, Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils.) 

An attempt to answer three Interrelated 
questlonst (1) What Is the present supply of 
specialised taUnt, and what Is It like? (2) 



What are the demands for specialists now, and 
what are they likely to be In the future? (8) 
What Is the potential supply of specialists; 
and how many potential specialists are lost 
before completing their education, and why? 
Discusses trends In fields of study of college 
graduates and graduate students* relations be* 
tween Undergraduate and graduate fields of 
specialization, supply and demand In the spe* 
clallzed fields, the potential supply of college 
and doctoral students, the utilization of the 
actual and potential supply of specialists, and 
other relatvi matters. Provides a wealth of 
relevant statistical Information. 

785. . Forecasting Surpluses 

and Shortages in Key Occupations. An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 325:29-37, 
September 1959. (Author: Executive 
Officer^ American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.) 

Discusses the dlfiRcultles and the Inadequacies 
of present methods of forecasting manpower 
surpluses and shortagesi 

See also Nos. 64, 196, 400, 650, 657, 
668. 



5, The Foreign Student 

For discussions of international ex- 
change programs and activities, see 
section 11, 11. 

786. AiiATis, JAMBS E. The Depart* 
ment of State's Overseas Testing Pro- 
gram. Institute of International Edu- 
cation News Bulletin 35:25-32, April 
1960. (Author: English Language 
Specialist, Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of State.) 

Explains the services rendered by and avail* 
able from the t)epartment of SUte In testing 
the English language competencies of foreign 
student applicants. These Include the testing 
of candidates for Government exchange grants* 
partly mandatory and Partly discretionary, by 
m^ans of newly developed standard testsi test- 
ing by V*B* embassi es or consulates as A servlde 
to Individual Ameridan Institutions; and rou« 
tine nonimmigrant student visa testltii by visa* 
Issuing officersi 

787. AMBftfOAN AsSOCIAftOM OF COL- 
LEQlAffi BfiCIsmnd and ADMtSBtOKS 

OFFims. Do4t-Yourself , Evaluation of 
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Foreign Student Credentiala. Prepared 
by William H. Strain. Washington! 
American Council on Education, 1957. 
36 p. 

Lists and describes reference works dealtnff 
with foreign educational systems. Discusses the 
process of securing needed Information ami 
documentu from applicants. A section entitled 
''Evaluation of University Degrees and Credits'' 
disci^sses the admission of foreign students to 
graduate study. 

788. . Guides to the Acadeviic 

Placement of Students from Foreign 
Countries in United States Educational 
Institutions. 4 vols. Athens^ Ohio: 
Committee on Special Publications, 
AACRAO, Office of the Registrar, Ohio 
University, 1957-59. 

A series of reports of the educational systems 
of foreign countriesi Intended to help "idmlsslons 
officers arrive at their own decisions on proper 
and equitable placement of Individual students. 
Four volumes have appeared: Germanv {XdBI, 
27 p.)» prepared by Heglnald H. Phelps; 
Canada <1957. 48 p.)» prepared by Herman A. 
Spimlt; The lUpublie of Korea (1958, 80 
prepared by Clara H. Koenlg; and Thailand 
(1DGD» 84 p.)» prepared by Carl G. F. Franzen. 
A companion volume on the Scandanavlan coun- 
tries Is listed below. 

789. . Report of Scandanavlan 

Study-Tour: A Preliminary Study of 
the Educational Systems of Denmark^ 
Pintandy Iceland^ Norway^ and Sweden, 
Prepared by Eunice Chapman* Athens, 
Ohio: Committee on Special Publica- 
tions, AACRAO, Office of the Regis-' 
trar, Ohio University, 1957. 126 p. 

A description and evaluation of the school 
and university systems of the Ave Scandanavlan 
countries, based on personal Inspection by four 
American educators. Differs from other volumes 
in this series {see Ko. 788) » *'for it relates 
ftrst^hand experiences and gives personal and 
sometimes localhed Impressions rather than an 
impersonal cataloguing of information.** 

790. Association of Graduate 
SciiooiiS. Committee on Interna- 
tional Student Exchange. Report. 
In Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresdes. Ninth Annual Conference, 
1987. p. 60-69. 

Summarizes current problems and activity 
among member institutions in screening of 
foreign applleants abroad, maintenance of con* 



tact with former students, housing and welfare 
of foreign students, coordination of Government 
and private programs of aid, and placement 
of U.S. students abroad. Reports upon the 
committee's activities and progress made during 
the year In the areas of evaluation of creden* 
tials, English language competence, and In* 
formatlonal publications. Comments on activi- 
ties of the Institute of International Education 
and the Commission on Education and Inter* 
national Affairs. 

791. . Committee on Prob- 
lems OP Foreign Students. Report, 
with discussion, In Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses, Eighth An- 
nual Conference, 1966. p. 72-99* 

Summarizes and quotes extensively from re- 
plies to a questionnaire survey of Association 
members concerning the following matte rst The 
''double standard" for foreign students; the 
efTect of Increased graduate enrollments on 
admission of foreign students; screening of 
foreign applicants abroad; financial aid for 
foreign students; their command of English: 
exchange programs with foreign Institutions; 
participation of the AGS In the American 
Council on Education's Commission on Educa* 
lion ami International Affairs; evaluation of 
credentials; dissemination abroad of In forma* 
tlon concerning American higher education; 
publications of the Institute of International 
Education: sources of financial aid; concentra* 
tlon of foreign graduate students; and re* 
search on international study. Includes table 
indicating Aelds of Interest of foreign graduate 
students according to area of origin for lOCC- 
66. 

792. Seals, Ralph L,, and Humph- 
rey, Norman D. No Frontier to Learn- 
ing: The Mexican Student in the 
United States, Minneapolis t Universi- 
ty of Minnesota Press, 1967. 148 p. 
(Authors: (1) Chairman, Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education, Social 
Science Research Council} (2) Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Wayne State University.) 

A cultural study of Mexican students In the 
United States and of former students who had 
returned to Mexico, based upon badkground 
Information, written tests, case histories, and 
intensive Interviews of n small number of 
''core'' students at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, most of whom were graduate 
students. Considers the nature of Mexican cul« 
turc. the origins and characteristics of Mexican 
students before coming to the United States, 
their experiences here, their reactions to thes« 
experiences and changes In their opinions and 
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UttitttdcSi the consequences of these changes for 
the relumed student, and the Implications of 
the findings for university exchange programs. 

793. Bennett, John W.; Passin. 
Herbert; and McKnight, Robert K. 
In Search of. Identity: The Japanese 
Overseas Scholar in America and 
Japan* Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. 369 p. (Au- 
thors: (1) Professor of Anthropology, 
Ohio State University; (2) cultural 
anthropologist. Congress for Cultural 
Freedom} (3) social psychologist, Ohio 
State University.) 

An Intensive cultural-anthropological study 
of post-war Japanese students In the United 
States and of former students who had re- 
turned to Japan. Appendix C, The Overseas 
Students the University Society, and American 
Culture} Some Observations on Guidance of 
the Visitor (p. 807-18) » criticizes the adminis- 
tration of foreign student afTalrs on the AmerU 
can campus in the light of the study's findings. 

79^. Cajolbas, Louio Peter. The 
Academic Record^ Professional De- 
i>elopmentf and Return Adjustment of 
Doctoral Students from Other Lands: 
A Study of Teachers College Alumni 
1040-1955. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ph.D.). New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. 296 p.; Abstract in Disser- 
tation Abatractd 19, No. 2:250-51, 
August 1968. 

The study tocnnes on the academic record, 
professional development, and return adjust- 
ment of 156 students from 80 countries who 
received the doctorate from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, between January id46 
and December 1055. The data were Secured from 
the ales of the Advanced School, the registrar, 
and the advisor to students from other lands, 
and from a questionnaire returned by 81 
alumni. 

795. Cannon, Garland. The For- 
eign Student in the United States. 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin 45:539-42, Decem- 
beit* 1959. (Author: Assistant Profes- 
sor of Linguistics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 

A discussion of the problems of the foreign 
student, particularly his English language defi* 
dlency, with a plea that "our Washington 
agencies and our colleges and universities ln« 
terested In the problem develop a concerted pr^ 



gram*' to deal With It, iSte No. 786 for com* 
ment upon Cannon's plea.) 

796. COEHLO, George V. Changing 
Images of America: A Study of Indian 
Students* Perceptions, Cambridge: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Center for International Studies, 1958. 
xxii, 145 p. 

Not examined* 

797. Dubois, Cora. Foreign Stu- 
dents and Higher Education in the 
United States* Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1956. 221 p. 
(Author: . Professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity-Radcliffe College, and former 
Research Director of the Institute of 
International Education.) 

Three parts, consisting of discussions of 
(1) contemporary trends In numbers and motives 
of student exchangees, and of the role of the 
Federal Government In the foreign student 
field; (2) some of the psychological and 
sociological factors that affect foreign students 
from the time they plan their foreign study 
sojourn until they return home; (3) the role 
of American colleges and universities in placing 
and counseling foreign students. 

798. Grzh Khalil Ismail. The Ac- 
culturation of Middle Eastern Arab 
Students in Selected American Colleges 
and Universities. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ph.D.). Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University, 1959. 260 p.; Abstract in 
Dissertation Abstracts 20, No. 6:1641- 
42, November 1959. 

''The present research was attempted to sur- 
vey and analyse the adjustment problems of 
slxty^two Arab students in certain California 
colleges and universities, and to explore and 
test specifically the association between ad* 
Justment to American culture and each of the 
following variables; pre«arrlval acculturation, 
pre*arrlval favorablllty toward the United 
States, age, sex, academic program, marital 
status, type of college, duration of Sojourn, 
national status and success In college," Points 
out Implications of findings for administration 
of student exchange programs. 

799. Hountras, Peter T. Factors 
Related to Academic Probation among 
Foreign Graduate Students. School and 
Society 88 : 311-12, Oct, 26, 1967, 
(Author: Instructor in Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan.) 
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Examines relationship between scholastic 
success of foreign graduate students and their 
geographic areas of origin and general fields 
of study. Finds these two factors significantly 
related to Incidence of academic probation* 

800. . Problems Confronting 

Foreign Students. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly 5? 61-64, winter 1956-57. 
{Author: See above.) 

"In this article Is presented not only what 
has been ascertained about foreign studentSi 
but also what we need to know If we are to 
do a better job of (1) selecting foreign student 
applicants from abroad who may profit most 
from graduate training. (2) offering foreign 
students the training which will equip them 
to do a better Job of evaluating the cultural 
standards and technology In their native lands, 
and (8) counselling." 

801. . The Relationship Be- 
tween Pre-Admission Data and 
Achievement of Foreign Graduate Stu* 
dents. Journal of Educational PayckoU 
ogy 48:157-63, March 1967. (Author: 
See above.) 

Reports results of a study of the predictive 
relationship of six factors to the academic 
achievement of 687 foreign graduate students 
at the University of Michigan. The six factors 
studied were sex» age» marital status* pro- 
visional or regular admission status, degree htld 
at admission^ and admission with or without 
financial aid. 

802. iNSTIttJtB OT iNTERKATlONAIi 

Education. English Language and 
Ofientation Programs in the United 
States^ New Yorki The Institutei 1960. 
81 p. 

A listing and description of academic-year 
and summer orientation courses for foreign 
students offered by U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties, prepared on the basis of a survey made 
In October 196d. For each program, gives 
total number of hours per week of English 
language Instruction and of orientation. In« 
formation and dates are for the academic year 
l96d-60 and the summer of 1960 or 1960. but 
most courses will be offered In following years, 

g03. — , Graduate Study in the 

United States: A Guide for Foreign 
Students. Third revised edition. N w 
York J The Institute, 1988, 10 p. 

After a brief characlerlxatlon of graduate 
study In the United States, discusses eligiblilty 
for graduate study, selection of & graduate 
school, expenses, financial assistance, appllca- 



tlon procedures, admission Into the United 
States, transportation, and arrival In the 
United States and at the school. 

804. . A Gui^e to the AdmtV 

sion and Placement of Foreign Stu- 
dents. Edited by Martena Tenney Sas- 
nett. New York: The Institute, 1967. 
• 5c, 177 p. 

A guide which Is designed to assist admissions 
and guidance personnel of an Institution In . 
developing effective procedures for admission 
and placement of students from abroad. Ma- 
terial is organised Into the following chapters: 
(1) The Foreign Student and the Admitting 
Institution: (2) The First Steps In Creating 
a Foreign Student Program: (8) Assessment 
of a Student's Eligibility and Attendant Pro- 
cedures: (4) U.S. Foreign Service Posts and 
Their Services to Foreign Students: (6) Arrival 
of the Student; Subsequent Procedures: (6) 
Compliance with U.S. Government Regulations: 
and a comprehensive 61 page appendix. 

805. . Committee on Edu- 
cational Interchange Policy. Boj- 
panding University Enrollments and 
the Foreign Student: A Case for For-- 
eign Students at U*S^ Colleges and 
Universities. New York: The Institute^ 
1967. 10 p. 

"Foreign students are a vital part of the 
American university scene today. Although they 
represent less than 1.6 percent of the total 
enrollment at American Institutions, the en* 
richment they bring to the campus and to 
the nation Is far greater than their small num* 
bers would Imply." 

806. MacCormac, Kenneth. Keep^ 
ing in Touch with Returned Grantees. 
Institute of tntemationat Education 
News Bulletin 34:30-34, April 1969. 
(Author: Chief, Liaison and Special 
AuMvities Section, International Edu^ 
cational Exchange Service, Bureau of 
Public Aflfairs, Department of State.) 

Describes activities of the Department of 
State In maltitalning contact with returned 
grantees. Urges universities and professionil 
associations to Interest themselves In doing 
the same In a variety of ways, and offers 
assistance In obtaining current addresses of 
foreign alumni. 

807. Morris, Richard T. Two-Way 
Mirror: National Status in Foreign 
Students^ Adjustment For the Social 
Science Research Council. Minneapolis: 
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University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
xii, 215 p. (Author: Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of 
California, Los Angeles.) 

A study of the reactions of students from 
66 foreign countries to their American edu- 
cational experience, primarily through a classi- 
fication of the various kinds of status factors 
which affect the foreign student. The report 
Is based on the results of a large follow-up 
to a previous study-in-dcpth of students from 
several countries of contrasting cultural hack- 
grounds. The volume was prepared for the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the 
Social Scleace Research Council. 

808. Nelson, Robert L. The Psy- 
chiatric Needs of Foreign Students. 
Inatihite of International EdHcation 
News Bulletin 33; 13-17, May 1958. 
(Author; Assistant Psychiatrist, Uni- 
versity Health Services, Harvard Uni- 
versity.) 

Reports results of a study at Harvard, **. . . 
made to reveal more fully the psychiatric needs 
of toreign atudents and to discover If and 
how they dl«er from the needs of domestic 
students." Finds, In pcneral, no major dif- 
ferences between foreign nnd U.S. graduate 
students In occurrence of psychiatric problems 
or response to treatment. 

809. Pabratakul, C. Differences in 
Performance on the Doctoral Admis- 
sion Examinations at Indiana Uni- 
versity by Thai Students, Foreign non- 
Thai Students, and American Students, 
Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 35:41-64, May 1959. 

Not examined. 

810. Rbichard, John P. Boston's 
Welcome to Visitors from Abroad, /w- 
stitute of International Education 
News Bulletin 35:25-30, May 1960. 
(Author: Executive Director, Interna- 
tional Student Association of Greater 
Boston.) 

Describe the International Student Associa- 
tion's "International house" In Cambridge and 
its services to foreign students In the Boston 
area. "The nearly 20 years of ISA operation 
have demonstrated the great value of an Inter, 
university meeting place." 

811. Santos, Antusa Pebbss. a 
Study of the Problem Paced by For- 



eign Students at Indiana University 
With Implications for Action. Doctoral 
dissertation (Ed.D.) . Bloomington : 
Indiana University, 1959. 205 p.; Ab- 
stract in Dissertation Abstracts 20, No. 
9:3580-81, March 1960. 

Questionnaire and Interview study of a 50 
percent sample of foreign students <198 stu- 
dents) at Irullana Univirsily. Studies academic, 
financial, pcrsonni, religious, emotional, and 
social aspccls of ndjuM merit to college life. Also 
reports opinions of forei^rn students advisers In 
13 Institutions cnrolUnpr over 400 foreign stu- 
dents, solii-iled lis a basis for proposing a more 
realistic program of student services. 

812. Scott, Franklin D. Cultural 
Impact of the United States on Por- 
eigm Countries Roalixod Through the 
Graduate Training of Foreign Stu- 
dents in the United States. In Proceed- 
ings of the 10th Annual Meeting of 
the Midwest Conference on Graduate 
Study and Renenrch, 1060. p. 29-34. 
(Aiithor: Professor of History, North- 
western University.) 

Discusses various ohnngcs wrought by U*S. 
graduate sthnols in foreign students, and the 
citects of those changes when the students re* 
turr* home. 

813. Stone, Donald C. Some Re- 
search and Action Needs m Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange. Educa- 
tional Record 39:374-81, October 1958. 
(Author: Dean of the Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh.) 

''While some useful studies have been made 
of exchange programs, we still know very 
little about the conditions under which good 
results are achieved and about the kinds of 
practices to be avoided/* Suggests 12 subjects 
worthy of college and university self-study, 
discusses several other '^rcsoarch and action 
areas*' worthy of attention, and urges govern- 
ment and foundation financing of a series of 
projects designed to provide guide lines for «!• 
change programs. 

814. SWABNGSUODi, THANOO. A 

Study of the Educational Programs 
of Thai Students in the United States 
under the Sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
Dunng the 1968^69 Academic Year. 
Doctoral dissertation (Ed.D.). Detroit, 
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Michigan: Wayne State University, 
1960. 274 p.; Abstract in Dissertation 
Abstracts 21, No. 1:112, July 1960. 

A study of the attitudes toward their social 
experiences and educational prosrrams of 100 
Thai students^ mostiy graduate studentSi based 
on a questionnaire survey of opinions* 

815. Walton, Barbara J., and 
Matt, Dorothy Anne. Distribution of 
Foreign Students at Fifteen Universi- 
ties. Institute of International Educa- 
tion News Bulletin 35:15-21, February 
1960. {Authors: (1) Assistant Secre- 



tary; (2) former staff member, both 
of the Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy, HE.) 

An analysts of the distribution of foreign 
students, by country and field of study* at the 
16 institutions reporting the largest numbers 
of foreign students in 1057-68. Also report 
results of a recent study of the fields of grad- 
uate and undergraduate foreign students at the 
University of California In Berkeley* and of the 
relationship between nationality and field. 

See also Nos. 66, 67, 94, 96, 194, 196, 
429, 432, 434, 439, 449, 450, 467, 459, 
462, 469, 485, 661, 668, 869. 



V. The Graduate Faculty and Faculty 
Scholarship and Research 



For discussion of the cost and support of research, see sections II, 
6, a through c. For discussions pertaining primarily to the admin- 
istration and organization of university research, see section II> 10. 



816. Appraising Humanistic Scholar- 
ship and Instruction. School and So- 
ciety 87:272^73, May 23, 1959. 

Reports the projected appraisal of American 
humanistic scholarship hy the Princeton Uni- 
versity Council of the Human Itles^ to be carried 
out over a period of 4 years under a ^rant 
from the Ford Foundation. "Their objectiv^e will 
be to discover trends, successes^ and failures 
and how they came about* and to explore 
promising avenues of future development." 

817. Barzuni Jacques. Cults of Re- 
search** and "Creativity.** Harper 221: 
69-74, October 1960; Discussion. 221 
6, December 1960. {Atithor: Dean of 
Faculties and Provost, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

Argues that the great influx of public and 
private funds for the support of research has 
caused an uncritical reverence for research 
and a neglect and perversion of teaching. Be- 
cnmc much of the research Is inconsequcntitt!» 
it has been necessary to debase and appropriate 
the term "creative** to justify the worl< being 
done and forestall judgment of Its merits. 

818. . The House of IntetlecL 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
276 p. {Author: Dean of the Graduate 
School, Columbia University.) 

A treatise on the state of learning In modern 
society. "Our concern is not with Intelligence 
but with Intellect* which is th<t form intelll^ 
gence talces in the artificial products we call 
learning. As knowledge is to Intelligence, no 
learning is to Intellect. Now if in the passage 
from intelligence to Intellect the faculty of 
thought is spoiled hy ftome radical vide of form 
it follows that the tradition of lenmlng— a con* 
tinuity of principles, habltSi and beliefs— is 



also radically distorted." Discovers such dis- 
tortion, and discusses Its manifestations. In our 
public opinion, our manners and conversation, 
our educational practice (Including practice 
in graduate education, in chapter 6, **Instruc- 
tlon Without Authority"), in the misuse of 
funds for scholarship by foundations, businesses, 
and the Federal Government, and In the Jar- 
gon of scholars and pedants. 

819. Benjamin, A. Corneuus. The 
Ethics of Scholars! ip. Journal of 
Higher Education 31:471-80, Decem- 
ber 1960. {Author: Professor of Philo- 
sophy, University of Missouri.) 

Examines two Questions: (1) What may hap- 
pen to scholarship when It is employed as an 
Instrument for the attainment of certain non- 
cognitive values (c.g., "applied research") 7 (2) 
Whether scholarship itself has an ethics, and, if 
so, what problems arise in Its application. 

820. Benton, William. The Scholar 
and Public Policy. School and Society 
87:60-63, Feb. 14, 1959. {Author: 
Chairman of the Board, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) 

Honors Day address at the University of 
Connecticut, calling for "the quality of vision 
which comes from a fusion of scholalrship with 
politics in the highest Aristotelian sense." 

821. Boas, George. Problems of the 
Humanities. Journal of General Bdu- 
cation 10:205-16, October 1957. {Au- 
thor: Professor, History of Philosophy, 
Johns Hopkins University.) 

Argues that no science or discipline Is "so 
remote from human affairs as not to have 
its eftect upon the humnnltles." Pleads for 
broadening of interests among scholars In the 
humanities! 
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822. BUTTOK, Dakibl E. Retirement 
Practices in State Universities. Ameri- 
can Aasociation of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin 43:492-97, ^September 
1957. (Author: Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, State University of New York.) 

Reports flndinga of a survey of retireiyient 
practices conducted in the fall of 1956 under 
the ausplcr. of the National Association of 
State Universities. Covers 14 points: normat aKe 
of retirement, provisions for exceptions* recent 
or prospective changes of pollcvi pension prac- 
tices, worldond of persons past normal retire- 
ment aKe, employment of retired persons, 
flexible or inflexible policies, teaching effect ive> 
ness of retired persons, and so forth. 

823. Caplow, Theodore, and Mc- 
Gee, Reece J. The Academic Market- 
place* New York: Basic Books, Inc. 
1958* 262 p. (Authors: (1) Professor 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota; 
(2) Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
University of Texas.) 

A study of the faculty vacancy-and-replace- 
ment process in the arts and sciences depart- 
ments of 10 major universities during 1954-56 
and 1965-56. Based on personal interviews 
with the chnirmnn of each department in which 
a vacancy occurred and with one other de- 
partmental faculty member closest In rank and 
age to the man who left. Interviews were ob- 
tained concerning 215 of a total of 237 vacan- 
cies reported. Chapters deal with these subjects: 
How the Vacancies Occur, How Performance 
Is Evaluated, The Strategy of the Departmenti 
Procedures of Recruitment, Patterns of Choice, 
Selecting the Replacement, Academic Govern- 
ment and the Personnel Process, and Current 
Trends In the Marketplace. 

824. Clark, Edward F". The Role of 
the Faculty in Academic Policy Forma- 
tion National Catholic Education Asso" 
eiation Bulletin 64:156-56, August 
1957. (Author: Academic Vice Presi- 
dent, Pordham University.) 

*'Continuedi active faculty membership on 
Some university policy committees is at best 
of a questionable value to the institution. And 
the question is not on the basis of whether 
they could make a committee contribution i but 
whether the necessary interference with their 
instructional, research, and publication eontri^ 
butions is too great a price for the Institution 
and themselves to pay." 

826. CoLLcofi AND University Per* 
80KKEL Association. Personnel Prac- 



tices in Colleges and Universities 
(Faculty and Staff) 1958: A Survey* 
Champaign, Illinois: The Association, 
809 South Wright St., 1958. 171 p. 

Presents data gathered in a questionnaire 
survey of member institutions .of the College 
and University Personnel Association and of 
several nonmembers. Part I reports personnel 
policies and practices for nonacadcmio staff; 
Part II (p. 113-61) reports faculty personnel 
policies and practices in 124 institutions. The 
latter part presents statistical summaries of 
such matters as educational requirements, em- 
ployment restrictions and procedures, tenure, 
promotion, separation, outside employment and 
compensation for research, salaries, orientation 
programs, and employee benefits. 

826* Conference on the Measurement 
of Faculty Work Load. Faculty Work 
Load: A Conference Report Edited by 
Kevin Bunnell. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1960. 09 p. 

Report of a conference on the measurement 
of faculty work load. The following papers 
were presented: Assumption» Underlying Pre- 
sent Ways of Measuring Faculty Load: Prob- 
lems of Defining Faculty Load: Methods of 
Analyzing, expressing, and Reporting Faculty 
Load Data; The Use of Faculty Load Data 
in Interinstitutional Analysis; The Uses and 
Abuses of Faculty Load Data: The Dynamics 
of Faculty Load Studies; and Woriclng Ma- 
terial and Bibliography on Faculty Load. 
Bibliography: 02 titles. 

827. DE KlEWIBT, CORNBLId W. The 
Necessary Price of Leadership. Edu- 
cational Record 39:235-45, July 1958. 
(Author: President, University of 
Rochester.) 

Argues the great social importance of "the 
few thousand men who staff [our] Universities,'* 
and decries the pinch-penny ''internal academic 
deficit** which universities have had to accept 
"in order to protect an outward fiscal balance.'* 
Discusses the responsibility of industry and 
commerce for the support of universities. 

828, EcKERT, RUTli E. The Share of 
the Teaching Faculty in University 
Policy-Making. American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 45: 
846-51, September 1959. (Author: Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education, University 
of Minnesota.) 

"Although a faculty senate of some type Is 
usually given general legislative authority over 
educational matters, the task of eseplorlttg Is- 
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sues and of deveSopinff appi'oprlate policy state- 
menU is typically carried on In smaller groups* 
The constitution of such committees at one 
major university (Minnesota) was recently 
studied by the local AAUP Committee on 
Faculty«Administrative Relationships* with a 
view to finding out more about the role that 
the teaching staff was taking in the govern* 
tnent of the institution/* Finds that the teach* 
Ins faculty, particularly in the Junior ranks, 
**have been accorded a rather minor role In 
studying alUUniversity problems.'* 

829. Florida State UNiVEaisiTY. Of- 
fice OF Educational Research and 
Service. A Survey of Sabbatical Leave 
PolicieB and Practices in State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Institutions: 
1957^58. Tallahassee, Fla.: The Office, 
1968. 31 p. (Processed.) 

A report of the findings of a survey of sab* 
batlcal leave programs in 71 major State uni- 
versities and iand*grant Institutions* of which 
45 had such programs and 26 did not. De- 
scriptions of the Individual programs are ap- 
pended. 

830. Glass, Bentlby. The Academic 
Scientist: 1940-1960. American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors Bul- 
letin 46:149-55, Summer 196Q. {Au- 
thor: Professor of Biology, The Johns 
Hopkins University, and Chairman, 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 
of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences.) 

Random but penetrating commentary upon 
the growing relative importance of science and 
the scientist In the academic scene, of Federal 
support for science, and. In consequence, of 
the demands of public service upon the aca- 
demic scientist's time and attention. Expresses 
optimism about future supply of academic 
scientists* expecting them to amount to fully 
half of the entire college and university teach- 
ing force within a decade. 

831. Grantham, Dewey W., Jr. A 
Community of Scholars. American 
Association of University Professoi^$ 
Bulletin 46:388, Winter 1960. (Author: 
Associate Professor of History, Van- 
derbilt University.) 

Describes the hospitality and helpfulness en« 
countered among 20 or 80 colleges and universi- 
ties visited during a year of traveling and 
research. "My experience bears testimony to 
the vitality, the Intellectual curiosity, and the 



humanistic tradition that are still present on 
the American college campus.'' 

832. GUTHBIB, Edwin R. The State 
University: Its Function and Its Fu^ 
ture. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton, 1959. vii, 66 p. (Author: Former 
Dean of the Graduate School and Di- 
rector of Personnel, University of 
Washington.) 

A discussion of a number of topics related 
to higher education In State unlversltlesi par- 
ticularly expressing concern about university 
teaching and research. The sections are en- 
titled (1) The State University* (2) Faculties 
and Admlnistratloni <3) The Psychology of 
Teaching. (4) University Teaching and Aca- 
demic Freedom, (6) The New Students, and 
(6) Faculty Tenure and Advancement. 

833. HART, James D. Search and Re- 
search: The Librarian and the Scholar. 
College and Research Libraries 19: 
365-74, September 1958. (Author: 
Vice Chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) 

Discusses the scholar's need of the services 
ot the reference librarian, and recounts a 
cooperative search by the author* a librarian, 
and a graduate student for the manuscripts and 
personal library books of the novelist. Frank 
Norrls. 

834. Hawk, Ray. A Solution to Aca- 
demic Frustration. Liberal Education 
45 :369-72, October 1959. (Author: 
Dean of Men, University of Oregon, 
and Fellow of the University of Michi- 
gan Center for the Study of Higher 
Education.) 

Describes the experiences of the Ave 1968^ 
C9 postdoctoral fellows at the University of 
Michigan Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, and argues that postdoctoral fellowships 
for young faculty members would be beneficial 
In all academic areas. 

835. H&iMBfiltaCB, Ftti^BRic W. 
The Scholar'^ Time: How It Is Best 
Used. North Central Association 
Quarterly 31:240-48, January 1957. 
(Author : Professor of Political 
Science, Ohio State University.) 

''In summary, the colleges and universities 
of America are now being overwhelmed by re^ 
quests and even demands for the most precious 
thing they posscss-^the time of thelt" scholars. 
. . . Our effort must always be to see that 
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their taients are used to the best possible 
effect* And that effect should be measured 
over a Keneratloni not over days and weeks/* 
Urffes the need for vigilance In preserving the 
primacy of teaching, balance In scholarly ac- 
tivity* and university autonomy. Discusses In 
particular the demands for contract research 
and extended or continuing education. 

836. Jones, Howard Mumford. One 
Great Society: Humane Learning in 
the United States. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1959. 211 p. 
(Author: Professor of English, Har- 
vard University.) 

A statement prepared under the auspices of 
the Ameriqan Council of Learned Societies 
with the assistance of its Committee on the 
Humanities concerning the current status of 
learning and the education of scholars in the 
humanities. See especially chapters 6i The Na- 
ture of Humanistic Scholarship; 11, How 
Scholars Are Trained, a discussion of graduate 
study In the humanities; and 12, Needs, a 
discussion of financial support for humanistic 
scholarship. 

837. KiRKPATRiCK, Paul. On Col- 
leagrues and Clients. American Journal 
of Physics 27:390-96, September 1959. 
Same, adapted. Phi Delta Kappan 41: 
254-69, March 1960; Same, condensed. 
Journal of Higher Education 31:413- 
21, November 1960. (Author: Profes- 
sor of Physics, Stanford University.) 

Argues that the two activities of instruction 
and research *'are In necessary conHlct In any 
department which thus seeks to serve two 
masters,*' and that "it Is high time to swing 
the protective tariff back from the researchers 
to the teacher as teacher." Urges renewed 
concern for undergraduate teaching In the uni- 
versity, and advocates diminishing the use of 
graduate teaching assistants In the sciences. 

888. Klaw, Spencer. The Affluent 
Professors. Reporter 22 J 16-25, June 
23, 1960; Discussion. 23: 10-11 » Aug. 
4; 12-13, Sept. Ij 1960. (Author: Free- 
lance writer.) 

A discussion of the effects of the expanding 
support of research* both upon professors them« 
selves and upon their colleges and universities. 
"Academic life these days Is undergoing a 
striking transformation. The university pro^ 
fessor, like the university at which he pro^ 
f esses, is being subjected to new pressures and 
faced with new temptations. The walls of the 
Ivory tower have b^n shattered^-with often 
bewildering eonseauences for both the world 



outside and the scientists and scholars within,** 
Replies Include letters from Seymour E. Harris* 
Howard Mumford Jones, and McGeorge Bundy. 

839. LiQHTFooT, Robert M., Jr. They 
**never would be missed!" Journal of 
Higher Education 31:88-92, February 
1960; Same, condensed Education 
Digest 25:32-34, April 1960. (Author: 
Director of the Library, Bradley Uni- 
versity.) 

Lists and describes 21 types of ''annoying 
people,*' chiefly faculty members. 'Vho, often 
with the best of Intentions^ contrive ail too 
frequently to make life miserable for those 
who try to run academic libraries with some 
measure of efficiency.'* 

840. LONQENECKER, HERBERT E. Uni- 
versity Faculty Compensation Policies 
and Practices in the t/.S. A Study for 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1956. xii, 271 p. (Author: Vice 
President in Charge of the Chicago 
Professional Colleges, University of 
Illinois.) 

Report of a study of policies, practices and 
problems related to the emplo^tnent of faculty 
members outside the un iverslty» financed by 
the Carneirie Corporation. The study represents 
the result of discussion with hundreds of men 
and women in higher education, business. In* 
dustry^ foundations and government, and visits 
to more than 24 Institutions. An extensive 
appendix (71 pages) gives detailed statements 
of policies and practices at 26 leadinff unl* 
verslties affecing supplemental compensation of 
university faculty members. 

841« McElhaney^ James Harold. 
Attitudes of Selected Professors at The 
Ohio State University Regarding Their 
Work Loads. Doctoral dissertation 
(Ph.D*). Columbus: The Ohio State 
University, 1959. 389 p.; Abstract in 
Dissertation Abstracts 20, No. 9:3600. 

An interview and questionnaire study of the 
attitudes and opinions of 60 full professors from 
as many departments regarding their own work 
loads and faculty work load In general* Find- 
ings Include the foUowlngi "Most professors 
found work with graduate studenU especially 
time-consuming. Eighty percent thought grad^ 
urte classes should be smaller than Under- 
graduate. The majority felt the solution to 
growing enrollments would bd Increased staff, 
especially at the lower ranks, plus more grad« 
uate assistants and clerical help.'* 
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842. MacIvkr^ Robert M. Academic 
Freedom in Our Time. New York: 

' Columbia University Press, 1955. 829 
p. (Author: Professor Emeritus of 
Political Philosophy and Sociologryi 
Columbia University.) 

Second volame of the Columbia University 
American Academic Freedom Project. In flve 
parta: (1) The Climate of Opinion (Z chap- 
ters) : (2) Academic Government and Academic 
Freedom (6 chapters); U) The Lines of At* 
tack on Academic Freedom (2 chapters); (4) 
The Student and the Teacher (2 chapters); 
and (5) The University and the Social Order 
(8 chapters). Two appendixes: (1) Academic 
Freedom and the Denominational University 
and (2) The University of Colorado Investi- 
gates. Bibliography: 306 titles, classlfled by 
topic. (For flrst volume, by R. Hofstadter and 
W. F. Metzger, iee No. 18.) 

843. MONTdOMERY, Hbnry C. Pub- 
lish and Teach. Educational Record 41: 
296-99, October 1960. (Author: Chair- 
man, Department of Classics, Miami 
University, Ohio.) 

Argues the merits of research and scholarly 
productivity In humanistic fields, and demon- 
strates "the great debt that must be recorded 
for those meticulous and tireless researchers and 
producers of published works . . . who seemed, 
Incldentaliy, to be compiling material as a 
contribution to pure, and apparently useless, 
research.** 

844. MossNm^ Ernest Campbell. 
The Scholar-Teacher: His Faith and 
Problems. Graduate Journal 2:262-68^ 
fall 1969. (Author: Professor of Eng* 
lish and Chairman of the Committee 
on Graduate Studies^ University of 
TexasO 

DIstlngubhes the "SchoIar^Teacher** from 
the "Learned Teacher." The Scholar-Teacher 
deals with advanced and graduate students In 
small seminars and his proper habitat Is the 
university. Goes on to discuss six material pro- 
visions and Incentives necessary for the ad« 
vancement of scholarship: (i) Concentration of 
bool(s and materials of research at the uni^ 
ver«lt.v, <2) an adequate salary with a higher 
celling! <3) freedom from excessive adminis- 
trative duties, (4) freedom from pressure to 
publish prematurely, (6) regulat' sabbaticals, 
(6) a light teaching load. 

$46. NEWBtmN, Harry K. Faculty 
Perr mncl Policie$ in State Univerei- 
ticB. Missoula: Montana State Uni* 



versity, 19E9. 160 p. (Author: Presi- 
dent, Montana State University.) 

Report of a series of personal interviews at 
11 State universities Inquiring Into the per- 
sonnel policies being followed "In connection 
with recruitment, appointment, promotion, 
tenure and salary provisions, provisions for 
faculty welfare, retirement and separation from 
the university, as they relate to the professional 
staff." Personnel in all units on the main 
university campuses were included, with the 
exception of those In medicine, veterinary 
medicine, and dentistry. 

846. OuvER, WiLUAM W. Sabbatical 
Leave Travel Expenses and the Fed** 
eral Income Tax. American Assoeia- 
t'ion of University Professors Bulletin 
43:607-11, Septen-.ber 1957. (Author: 
Assistant Professor of Law, Indiana 
University.) 

Discusses some recent cases Involving Internal 
Revenue Service .rutin it concerning tax dedue- 
tlons of sabbatical leave travel expenses. It Is 
the author's opinion, based upon the present 
taw and regulations, "that sabbatical leave 
travel expenses are property deductible by a 
toltege or unlverstly teacher when tha leave 
Is j^ianted and utilised to carry out research 
related to his field." 

847« Perkins, John A. Plain Talk 
from a Campus. Newark, Del.: Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press, 1969. 195 
p. (Author: President, University of 
Delaware.) 

The book divides Itself into four parts eor^ 
responding to these br<<ad topics t general con^ 
slderatlons of the high school and college, the 
financing of the same, public service and Its 
relation to higher education, and, lastly* the 
future of higher education and its leadership. 
See especially chapters 11, A Primer for CoU 
lege Administrators} 12, Research and Publish^ 
Ing In the UnlversltleSi and U, Inside Our 
Campus, which contains a potpourri of items 
of relevance to graduate education. 

848. PlochmanK, GEOHOfi K. The 
Three Layers of Research. Journal of 
General Education 12:170-76, July 
1969. (Author: Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity.) 

"Vast sums have been spent by untventtlei 
and by aovernmenta and industries, tooi on 
research of all torts and conditlonsi A« regards 
the universltleii at any rate, there it an 
sumption* not always fully worked out, that 
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th«M expenditures will somehow carry over 
Into the processes of Instruction: that the 
better the research, the better the teaching* * * * 
I shall endeavor to study the problem with 
the double hope that X can clarify the general 
proposition a tittle and at the same time» show 
what grains of truth tie In It/' 

849, Rbin, David M. Publishing: Be- 
search. College English 20 :295-97> 
March 1959. (Author: Associate Pro- 
fessor of English^ Case Institute of 
Technology^ 

Points out the dlscouraKlnK prospects for 
the literary scholar in publishing his research 
in the journals available to him. Contrasts ratio 
between publiishinsr opportunities and scholars 
in the Md of English literature with the same 
ratio In mathematics* Andlng that mathema- 
ticians have roUffhIy four times as many op- 
portunities per year. 

860. Sherrill^ Mary L. Group Be- 
search in a Small Department. Journal 
of Chemical Edttcation 34:466^ 468» 
September 1957. (Author: Former 
Head, Department of Chemistry, Mt. 
Holyoke College.) 

HeminlMent discussion of the problems and 
the teaching value of group research In a col- 
lege department of chemistry. 

861. Shryock, Bichard H. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Faculty: A 
Study in American Higher Education. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1969. 259 p. (Author: 
Director, Institute of the History of 
Medicine, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versityO 

A itudy of American university faculties 
and their problems in generali and of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania in 
particular. Focuses upon the college and grad^^ 
uate school of arts and sciences* referring to 
professional schools only tncidentalty. Thirteen 
ehapterst (1) '^American Higher Education t 
Problems and Policies/' including a discussion 
of the relationship between graduate and under- 
graduate colleges and of the role of the faculty 
In university government} (2) ^'Principles of 
A Faculty Program*" which deals with the rela« 
tionships of the faculty to the communttyi the 
trustees, the administrators* the students and 
alumni* and Among Itself} (d) '^Reputation and 
Moral« of the Pennsylvania Faculties'*} (4) 
♦*Recntltmeflt"} (8) "Rank and Tenure"} 
(t) "Faculty Distribution"} (1) "AppolntmenU 
and Promotions": (8) "Suspensions and Dts- 
ttissAls"} (0) "Salarice and Fringe Seticfiti"} 



(10) **The Teaching Function/' Including a 
discussion of preparation for college teaching; 
(U) "Research and Other Creative Activities. ' 
including attontlon to the problems of financing 
research: (12) "Retirement"} and (18) "What 
of the Future?" 

852. Taubgr, Mauricb F. The Schol- 
ar in the Library* American Libra/ry 
Association Bulletin 53:494-96t June 
1959. (Author: Professor of Library 
Service^ Columbia University School of 
Library Service.) 

Briefly reviews several examples of scholarly 
explorations to show patterns which Investiga- 
tors use in gaining information from collections 
of material wherever located. Deplores lack of 
policy In acquiring manuscript collections. 

858. Taylor, Richard B., Jr^ The 
American University as a Behavioral 
System. Doctoral Dissertation (Ph.D.). 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina, 1958. 180 p.; Abstract in 
Dissertation Abstracts 19| No. 6:1468, 
Dec. 1958. 

Studies 80 academic departments in Ave 
major Eastern and Midwestern universities by 
means of questionnaires submitted to ali their 
members. Attempts to determine structural 
nnd behavioral factors associated with depart- 
mental excellence. 

864. U.S. DcPAStMGNT OF HGALTH, 

Education, and Wglfarg. Higher 
Education Planning and Management 
Datap 19S9''60: Salaries^ Tuition and 
Fees, Boom and Bowrd, By W« Robert 
Bokelman. U.S* Office of Education 
Circulat No. 614. Washingrton: U.S. 
Government Printing Office^ 1960. 104 p. 

Third In a series of annual national surveys 
of sataryi undersrraduate tuition and feee^ and 
room and board data. Salary data reported 
separately for deuns and faculty members In 
colleges of lawi theolofiry» englneertnffi fine arts< 
soclfll worki and **other graduate colleges/* the 
latter category encompassing schooli of library 
Science* chiropody^ optometry* osteopathyi 
forestry* and tnlnlngi and graduate collegee of 
publlo health* International studtee* education* 
builneitf* publie adniintstration and engineering. 
Salary rates are analysed by faculty rank and 
by Quarttle mean levels within each rank, (^ee 
chapter di p. 42^-46.) 

856. Wbstbrook, J. M. Identifying 
SigniAeant Research. Science 1S2 1 
1220-64^ October 28, 1060. (Author: 
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Affiliated with the General Electric 
Research Laboratoryi Schenectady^ 
New York.) 

Explores the poialbtllty of measuring the 
quality of the research done by Individual 
Uboratoriee and research workers by counting 
citations of the published reports of such re* 
search In a large enough sample of recognized 
professional Journals. Confines present study 
to laboratories and to the field of ceramics, but 
believes the approach to be of more general 
applicability, 

856, White, Heusn C. The Scholar's 
Time: How It Is Best Used. North 
Central Association Quarterly 31:235- 
89, 246, January 1957. (Author: Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Wis- 
consin.) 

Argues that "It Is precisely because the 
university Is the place in which to reach those 
U our countrymen best qualified to appreciate 
scholarship at an Impressionable affe that the 
scholar should be a real scholar without apology 
or compromise.'* 

867. Wilson, John Harold. The 
Educator and the State University: 
The Abdication of Responsibility. 
Journal of Higher Education 31:237- 
43, May 1960. (Author: Professor of 
English, Ohio State University.) 



'*In brief* the faculties of most of our state 
universities have abdicated. They have given up 
their prime responsibility as educators, whose 
function it is to cultivate their students mental* 
ly and morally, and have dwindled Into pur* 
veyors of a specialty. Academic ideals, policies, 
and problems they have turned over to unl* 
verslty administrators, whom they tend to look 
upon with contempt*' 

868. Worcester, D. A., Jr« The Uni- 
versity in the Free Economy. Journal 
of Higher Education 29:121-26, 176- 
76, March 1968. (Author: Associate 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Washington.) 

Applies standard economic analysis to Un!* 
verslty education as an Industryi *'Ju8t as 
market pressures and the necessity to economise 
are forcing, and will continue to force, different 
pay for comparable qualities of work and rank 
among various departments, so will duties (i.e.. 
teaching, research, and community service) be- 
come specialised so as to make the most efficient 
use of the variety of talents to be found within 
the statt.** 

See also Nos. 22, 26, 43, 64, 64, 68, 
69, 72, 77, 86, 87, 99, 102, 108, 107, 
199, 204, 211, 216, 239, 246, 258, 269, 
289, 810, 816, 323, 337, 366, 887, 899, 
417, 424, 436, 436, 437, 442, 453, 462, 
490, 491, 492, 613, 524, 643, 689, 648, 
682, 686, 729, 731, 767, 764. 
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859. American Council on Educa- 
tion. American Universities and CoU 
leges. Eighth edition. Edited by Mary 
Irwin. Washington: The Council, 1960. 
1212 p, 

*'A catalog of 1»058 college catalogs/* lists 
and describes all regionally accredited unlvcrsU 
ties and 4-ycar colleges. For each Institution, 
provides information about founding, calendar, 
admission and degree re<iuirementa, fees, de- 
partments and teaching staff (by rank), grad- 
uate offerings, distinctive programs, enrollment, 
foreign students, library, publications, finances, 
buildings and grounds, etc. A separate section 
on professional education Includes essays on 
each of the major professions, written by mem- 
bers of the national accrediting agencies, and 
lists accredited schools and departments. An 
Introductory section. Education In the United 
Statei, by Lloyd K. Blauch (Former Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, U.S. Office 
of Education), provides a 73-page survey of 
higher education, including its development, 
ftdmtnlstration and support, students and stu- 
dent services, programs (here Including a dis- 
cussion of graduate and professional programs, 
itraduate degrees, and research* p. 42-60). ac- 
creditation, the Federal Government and higher 
education, and a chapter on the foreign stu- 
dent In the U.S. by Kenneth Holland (President 
of the Institute of tnternatlona! Education). 
An appendix presents eight tabular analyses 
of earned doctorates conferred by American col- 
leges and universities, by yeoTi sex, institution, 
subject, and general field. 

860. Association of Graduate 
Schools. Cumulative Index : 1900- 
1057. In Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. Ninth Annual Conference^ 
1967. p. 128-77. 

An Index to the Proeaedinffi and Addrcs^ca 
of the first S8 conferences of the Association 
of American Universities and the first 9 con* 
ferenc^s of the Ai^soclatlon of Graduate Schools. 
Listed alphabetically are all scheduled speakers, 
topics of addresses, substantive committee re^ 
ports, and subjects covered In addresses and 
reports. Numerous cross reference are Included. 

861. BiOfiLOW, Ka»l W., Comp. Se- 
leeted Books for the College and Uni- 



versity Administrator, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1958. 26 p. 
{Author: Professor of Higher Educa- 
tion^ Teachers College.) 

An annototed bibliography of works chiefly 
relevant to undergraduate education and pre- 
pared primarily for the new college president. 
But *'the breadth of topics covered clearly 
makes the list one that will prove useful not 
merely to new presidents but to many other 
college and university administrators as well.'* 
Topics Include purposes and character of higher 
education, orgunizntlon and adrlnlstratlon, 
faculty, the Instructional program, students, 
and others* 

862. Burckel, Christian E., ed. 
The College Blue BooL 9th Edition. 
Baltimore: Universal Lithographers, 
Inc., 1959. 11P8 p. (Author: Editor 
and Publisher of The College Blue 
Book.) 

Lists every Institutiort of higher education in 
the United States and, under the parent Institu- 
tion, every division, college, school, or depart^ 
ment which Is separately accredited, located, or 
administered, or unique In some other respects 
li,68d entries In all. Presents 6d points of In- 
formation (e.g., location, president or dean, 
capacity, enrollment, student^f acuity ratio, re^ 
sources, entrance requirements, scholarships, 
costs) for each entry. Also provide* the fol- 
lowing Information about all professional or 
special fields of education (Including graduate 
educa'tlon)} list of institutions offering Work In 
the area, circumstances of accreditation, list 
of professional organisations and honor socie- 
ties (described In detail), and special publica* 
tlons. Also provides information about many 
miscellaneous aspects of higher education (e.g.. 
Federal Government activities. State maps, de* 
scriptions of college towns, testt). Abundant 
cross-references. 

863i Cattell, Ja()UES, ed, American 
Men of Science: A Biographical Di^ 
rectory^ Ninth edition. 8 vols. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1955-66. vol. 
I, 2180 p.; vol 11, 1276 p.; voL III, 
762 p. 
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Provides biographical data* addresses, tl'elds of 
Interest, and professional society affiliations of 
approximately 06.000 American scientists. 
Names and Information were contributed by 
scientlAo locletles, universities and colleges, 
Industrial laboratories, and Individual scientists. 
Vol. I{ The Phtfiical Sciences; vol. Jit THb 
Biological Sciences; vol III:7/is Social ond Be* 
havorhl Scienceg, (Tenth edition In process of 
publications ses No. 864.) 

864. , ed. American Men of 

Science : A Biographical Directory. 
10th edition, 5 vols. Vol, 1: The Physi- 
cal and Biological Sciences^ A~E^ p, 
1-1126; vol, 2: Same, F-K, p, 1127- 
2284; vols, 3-5 not yet published, 
Tempe, Ariz,: The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Inc, Annex 15, Arizona State 
University, 1960, 

This new edition of the Directory Is scheduled 
for completion In 1962. The flrsl four volumes 
will contain biographies of approximately 06.000 
physical and biological scientists. Volume Ave 
will contain biographies of approximately 24.000 
social and behavioral scientists. Sec annotation 
of the ninth edition. No. 863, 

865. , ed. Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars. Third edition. New York; 
R, K Bowker Co,, 1957, 836 p« 

Provides blographioAl data» addresses^ fields 
of interests and professional society affiliations 
of scholars in the humanities. Including his* 
torlans, 

866. Cook, Robert and McDupp, 
MAnjiB M, TmsteeSf jPresidants and 
Deans of American Colleges and t/nt*- 
versitieSf 1958^59. Nashville, Tenn,: 
Who's Who in American Education, 
IttC, 1958, 375 p. (Authors: (1) Edi- 
tor, and (2) Associate Editor of the 
directory,) 

"A continuation of three previously published 
biographical directories with almost the same 
name. Volume IV, or this latest volume^ ln« 
creases the scope to Include college and unU 
versity deans. , , , We have attempted to 
include the biographical sketches of all the 
heads of boards of control, ail of the executive 
heads of the colleges and universities, and as 
many of the deans of these Institutions as 
possible,'* 

ihl. CoDFEft, Russell M,, and oth-^ 
trs. The Educational Program, Review 
of Educational Research SOtSS^-^SO, 
October 1960, (Author: Dean, College 



of Liberal Arts, University of South 
Florida, Tampa,) 

A review of research concerning higher edu* 
cational programs since 1064, Contains a sec- 
tlon by James H. Blessing on **Graduate and 
Professional Education/* reviewing itudics of 
graduate purposes and programs, graduate edu** 
cation as a national resource, and professional 
education, 

868, Eells, Walter C, College 
Teachers and College Teaching: An 
Annotated Bibliography. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Regional Education Board, 
1957, 282 p,; Supplement. June, 1959, 
134 p, (Author: Retired Professor of 
Education,) 

Main volume covers 2,665 entries, arranged 
In OO topical groups, covering the period 1046- 
1066. with author and other Indexes. SuppU^ 
ntent follows the same plan and organisation* 
covering 1,103 entries for 1067 and 1068. See 
especially section 11, "Recruitment and Selec* 
Hon** (entries 63-688 and 2600-2926), 

869, , Journals Publishing 

Articles on College Teachers and CoU 
lege Teaching, American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 43: 
458-60, September 1957. (Author: See 
above,) 

Lists 86 Journals which published ten or more 
articles each between 1046 and 1066 on college 
teachers and college teaching, 

870, * , and HoLUS, EitNfiSr V. 

Administration of Higher Education: 
An Annotated Bibliography. V.8. Office 
of Education Bulletin I960, No, 7. 
Washington: Government Printing Of^ 
Ace, 1960, 410 p, (Authors: (1) See 
above; (2) Director, College and Uni- 
versity Administration Branch, Di« 
vision of Higher Education, U,S, Office 
of Education,) 

Covers work published between 1060 and 
summer, 1060, 2i708 entries arranged In 12 
major categories. See especially sections on Pt6* 
fesslonal Schools (Nos. 611*646), i^ederal llela« 
tlons (636^682), Regional Organisations (683* 
701 ) , Graduate jprograms and Professional 
School Programs (2172-2310), Sponsored fie« 
search (2671*2684), Index Includes names o£ 
Individuals! Institutions! and organisations, and 
principal topics covered In th« bibliography, 

gfjl^ Student Fi- 

nancial Aid in Higher Education: An 
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Annotated Bibliography. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1961, No. 3. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Of. 
fice, 1960. 87 p. (Authors: See above.) 

Contaiiis 451 titles, most of whict^ have ap- 
peared since 1955, listed under nine headinga, 
including ••fellowships/' "assistantshlps/* and 
••foreign study." Approximately 133 entries deal 
in whole or part with fellowships. 

872. The Foundation Library Cen- 
ter. The Foundation Directory. Edi- 
tion 1. Edited by Ann D. Walton and 
P. Emerson Andrews* New York: The 
Bussell Sage Foundation, 1960. iv»817 p. 

A descriptive listing of 6,202 foundations, 
listed alphabetically by State, which indexes 
to fields of Interest, trustees and officers, and 
foundations. F*or each foundation, includes the 
corporate name and address; the name of donor 
or donors: the general purpose and activities, 
together with any special limitations; the assets, 
expenditures, and grants for the most recent 
available year; and names of officers and trus- 
tees. 

878. Galb Besearch Company. Di- 
rectory of University Research Bu- 
reaus and Institutes. First edition. 
Detroit, Mich.: The Company, Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, 1960. 199 p. 

•'This book Is intended to identify nnd de- 
scribe the activities of the myriad [resoarch] 
programs in American and Canadian institu- 
tions of higher learning and is designed to 
serve librarians, researchers, educators and 
government officials as a source of informa- 
tion on university sponsored research agencies." 
Lists and briefly describes bureaus by fields, 
with institutional and geographic indexes. 

874. Hatch, Winslow, B., ed. Re- 
porter: Clearinghouse of Studies on 
Higher Education. U.S. OfBce of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 562. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing OfBce, 1959. 
78 p. (Author: Besearch Coordinator, 
Division of Higher Education, U.S. 
OfBce of Education.) 

A list of titles of ••Institutional* research 
{studies conducted or new programs embarked 
upon by an institution of higher education or 
an agency in Its behalf) completed since 1060. 
Titles arranged and cross referenced under 24 
eategorieit Including ••Graduate Education/* 
••professional and Technical Education; By 
Subjeet/* "Research^ Its Role in Higher Educa« 
tlon/* and ••Faculty * . . Reoruttmenti eto.^' For 



inclusion, copies of studies must be available 
but not as yet widely circulated or well known. 
Appendix iigts institutional representatives of 
the Clearinghouse, to whom inquires should be 
directed, (For second and third issues, see 
below.) 

875. and Bennet, Ann, eds. 

Reporter: CleaHnghouse of Studies on 
Higher Education, U.S. OlBce of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 611, Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing OfBce, 1960» 
55 p. (Authors: (1) See above; (2) 
Besearch Assistant, Division of Higher 
Education, U.S. OfBce of Education,) 

Second issue, continuing listing of institu- 
tional research studies reported by Clearing* 
house representatives. Studies are now 
annotated and a 26th category, "Regional Co- 
operation/' is added. 

876. and , Reporter: 

Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher 
Education. U.S. OfBce of Education 
Circular No. 622. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing OfBce, 1960. 89 p. 
(Authors: See above.) 

Third issue. "Regional Cooperation** category 
dropped. Annotation continued. 

877. National Cathouc Welfare 
Coy^ERBNCE. Department of Educa- 
tion. The Official Guide to Catholic 
Educational Institutions in the United 
States, 1969. New York: Publishers^ 
Parish Service, 180 Varick St., New 
York 14, 1969. 462 p. 

Annual directory of Catholic colleges and unU 
versltlM» secondary boarding schools^ and 
seminaries and apostolic training houses. In- 
cludes directories of graduate programs (p. 
119*23) and professional school programs (p. 
129*46). For each program, provides tnforma* 
tion about faculty, admission reciulrementSi eti* 
roUment, areas of specialization, costs and 
financial aid, degrees granted, and services 
provided* 

878. National Science Founda- 
T! in. Bibliography on the Econotdc 
and Social Implications of Scientific 
Research and Development: A Selected 
and Annotated Edition. NSF SdHll. 
Washington: U.S. Government Print* 
ing OfBce, 1959. 63 p« 

An annotated compilation of 226 r^fer^ne^i 
representative of various approaches to the 
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ttndy of research and development* Not de- 
ilgned to be all-inclusive, but to serve as a 
guide for further investigation. In seven 8(3(3* 
tiofu: (1) Nature, Philosophy, and History of 
Science and Technology; (2) Expenditure and 
Manpower Statistics; (8) Social ar * in- 
stitutional Framework of Science and . 
nology^ and Public Policy; (4) Patents and 
Invention; (6) Industrial Research; (6) £co- 
nomie and Social Implications; (7) Other 
Bibliographies* 

879. Paulsen^ Frank Robert. Se- 
lected Bibliographies for Administra^ 
tors in Higher Education. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan, 
1960. 31 (Processed.) 

A list of over 400 publications organized 
under tht following six headlngss (1) Adminis- 
trative Theory; (2) Administrative Skills; (3) 
College and University Administration; (4) 
Public School Administration; (6) Mttiiagement 
and Publio Administration; (6) General Works* 
Htstory and Phiiosophy> Current Problems. Not 
annotated* 

880. U.S. Department of Health^ 
Education^ and Welfare, Accredited 
Higher tnatitutionSf 1956, Compiled by 
Theresa B. Wilkins. U.S. Office of Edu* 
cation Bulletin 1957, No. 1. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1966. 109 p. 

Lists o( Institutions of higher education ac- 
eredlted by regtonnli prof^slonali and State ac- 
ereditinif ai^encies. Quadrennial publication. 
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881. . Education Directory, 

IBSB'-dOf Part Education Associa- 
tiona. Prepared by Bobbie Doud. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960. 128 p. 

Directory of International, natlonali refftonali 
State, and professional education assoclationSi 
and foundations which are primarily educa- 
tional in purpose. Includes historical. learned^ 
professional, research, and scientific associa- 
tions, professional fraternities, and honor so- 
cieties. For each assoclatlonp gives headquarters 
address, name of director, name and address of 
secretary, and titles and frequency of Issue of 
official periodic publications. 

882. . Education Directory^ 

IQSQ'-eOf Part S: Higher Educatiim. 
Prepared by Theresa Birch Wilkins. 
Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 205 p. 

Annual national directory of Institutions of 
higher education. Identifies Institutions offer- 
Ing master's (or second professional) degrees 
and those offering Ph.D. or equivalent degrees. 
Lists officers of each Institution, Including deans 
or directors of graduate and professlonid 
schools. 

See also Nos. 1, 12, 30, 32, 36, 43t 
73, 89, 91, 103, 116, 125, 129, 138, 204, 
297, 321, 338, 341, 856, 886, 435, 439, 
441, 449, 452, 461, 509, 540, 570, 671, 
572,. 574, 575, 608, 647, 695, 755, 778, 
826, 842. 
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Includes names of all authors, editors, compilers, committee chair- 
inen, contributors, and other individuals named in items or annota- 
tions; and names of .ill organizations, agencies, special committees 
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for authors' institutional affiliations). Also includes principal topics 
covered in the bibliography. 
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Academic freedom, 18, 48, 72, 79, 91, 
92, 246, 260, 307, 409, 410, 413 

Adams, Arthur S., 700, 731 

Adams, Richard N., 426 

Adams, Walter, 426, 442 

Advancement and Placement L.3titute, 
335 

Air Force Institute of Technology, 608 

Alatis, James E., 786 

Albright, A. D., 144, 676 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 424 

Allen, Ernest M., 230 

Alpert, Harry, 231 

Aly, Bower, 602 

American Assembly, 274 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 64, 424, 779 

American Association of CoUegrtate 
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